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MTERARY MISCELLANY. 



PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 

CHAP, n, 

[Contintied from voL I, page 309.] 
Mventsfrom th'e Creation U tie Flood* 

. xVBOUT fifteen years after tiiis battle, NoaK, having 
Sttle dominion left, proclaimed his commission, as a prophet 
of the Most High, and threatened mankind with an uni- 
versal deluge, unless they repented* His preaching does 
not seem to have produced any effect. On the contrary tha 
liiore depredations were committed, and the less booty wa$ 
to be obtained, the more outrageous was the conduct of the 
invaders. The fields lying uncultivated, it became necessary 
tb substitute animal food, which was eaten raw ; and fre- 
q'uently the bodies of those, slain in battle, formed their hor- 
rid meal. But little desirable, as to us life would appear in 
such circumstances, they were desirous of protracting it, i£ 
it wfere only to finish the work of destroying improvements, 
and of degrading theif own nature. About the end of the 
sixteenth century the whole world were seized with the rage 
of conquering India, and possessing themselves of the tree o£ 
life, which was still supposed to grow there. Numerous 
fleets invaded the coasts, while whole nations of savages in- 
undated the interior. An admiral of the Egyptian fleet fit- 
ted out.by Ananti, king of Abyssinia, landed on the. banks of 
the Indus, and plundered the temple ^f the four sacred vol- 
times of the Veda ; but on his return was defeated, and 
fibin, and three of the books recovered. The Egyptian Ad- 
' miral's liame was Hayagriva.* This war is evidently by 

* Askt. Res. ii, ai». In Maurice's Indian Antiquities vol. ii, p. z66— » 
^fd in the figurative account of the churning the ocean, which describes t^ 
last war of the old world. 

■ Vt>l.n.No. J. A 
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tlie Hindoos tortntttti ytitk <&at gfeit efenf^ ^rliuA ti^y' 
call churning of the ocean. Mt. Maxidra was tne churn. 
'^ The roaring of the sea bf>m its ftgttatkm WSis like the bel-' 
1^'* lowing of a mighty clotid* Many productions of the wa- 
ters were ti>th fo p!ec^^ By iikk ihckaatM^ iind idnfounded 
with the .flood ; and every specific being of the deep^ ancf 
all the inhabitants of thcf great abyssj which !» below 
the earth, wer^ ahnitukted/* Th» can relate only ta the 
deluge. All the nations had combined their forces by sea 
and land to conquef ' Mt^ Mandri> as' ffie Ihcfiai^ empire was* 
tailed from the mountains m the' northefn part of the ^oun-^ 
try. In the midst of ail tliis vioienc^ and confusion Noidi^ , 
iinding his remonstrances vain^ and possessed o£ no e&ctive • 
force, persevered in his ofcedfence to t^e dkinfe commands, 
and prepared his ark. He is said &en to^ fiave residect at 
Dravira, south of the tract of Country, no^ called the Car-' 
nat^c. He was continualiy vexed dv some defection tJtaonA 
the people, upon ^hom he depended^ His scheme of biiild-' 
ing an ark was probably considered with ridiculie even by the 
people, whom he Viras' obliged ^ employ in constructing it. 
Iti such circumstances it not only required tiie elearest tin^ 
dence of his being right, but the most f erbevering resolution: 
to withstand all the endeavors, used lb bring, him into con- 
tempt. His perseverance was however equd to &s faith ^ 
and, when the flood came in the autumn of the year 1656^ 
which was- tiie six hundi*edth of IsToah's life, his faith wag' 
justified, and' the rest ha^ a melancholy proofs tliat hMyxAffj^ 
ment was better, dian dieiirs*. 

CHAP. lit 

Of the DittfgL 

"V^ are tlow to consider art eventj vrfiich^ for Ab ettenit 
of its devdstatioh, itti efifect oH fiocietf, and the diatiges^ • 
wrought in the fate of the wbtld> had deservedly occii{»i«c{ 
the attentiori of i*ir6§d|)her8 raoti&i diafl aiif mheir fetettt ki 
the compass of history. "Wlule authentic rfeCotds hatie j^te^ 
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|cnre4 the kppwieijge of a fact^ .W tVbilcb nearly all man* 
land were destroyed, men of a ^qentific tu.ni of mind have 
£znployed their ingenuity jfj. inye^tj^atipg .the physical .causes,^ 
J>y which if ^as effect^.. Thi? h^^ involved aiji inquiry in^ 
ijf ,the pngiaal -cpn^tijjiption pf ,the ^.arth, ^nd a nvmber of 
jieamed n;»en have published ih^ix different ;|J)eor}es. It will 
^nojt Jb^ expe^^ed here, jh^t rthose tl)€;o?rie? shpuld J>e minute- 
f^ discussed, as this l^ not ^ hoojc ^pf co.ntroye,rsy. The rear 
j^r, ^ho w]^e$ ,for more jmjnute juifojrmation, and the parr 
^icular Tea^pning, i>y whjlcjk they ^re supported, wiH fin4 
^e^ jstated in Burnet'^, Whiston's, juid Puffon's theories^ 
The two jSr^t are printed separately, ^nd the last is in th^ 
^fth yoUime jpf .t;he appeiidix to -bis i^^t^raj histpry^ We 
ig^ll ende^pr to state die lea^in^ idea pf jeaclv 

J)r. iPunjtet ^^ppses a ya^t .bo^y of jyater ip have pcc^ 
^ied -tjie penti;e c^ jhe -primijtiye e;^rtb ; pyer .yhiqh w?^ 
formed ..^^rusl: of eajrth and other splid particles, cemented 
by 0^ gnd other ten^ipus ^nfe$t^nces. This .crust w^ of 
ife^ch unifonm thicjcness and texture, that» like the shell of an 
j^g, it sustained th^e pesswre pf animals and Pther w.eighjts, 
Becips^^ry f^ bp ,^upport^d by it* But in process of :tinie the 
jiurfape J^ecanje i^hapt ;ijiri,th .^rpught, md the ;fi$3VJ^s extend^ 
xJpjg tJlTC^gh thi? wHfole ^ifknes^ of , the shelj; it Jbrpte to pie* 

icp.sj iin4i# into th^ .cenijrai gby55* 

JJ))m.ej^py^ .inisjonv.enienceft ?ttend this theory. Among 
pdiers it is obvious, tjiaf xp ^nfficient p.rpyisipn .being piade 
J^ ^atejrjng jhe,5.u;:fgfie, jt!^^ roust all have 

j»erished by famjiae^ Jpng before the drought should bfe 5«i-» 
;^W ^npjjgh 'tp di^ffplye :rti.e body pf jjixe earth. 

As the prec^din^ ih^ory supppsed tjie centue pf ,th^ earth 
T.tp be Jjiiid,\^Ix. ?SJ^^ S,\y>pqses it he .g«^er^ 

4loU4, fe}it ^ contain j^oxne ^arg^, internal collections pf water, 
seliich^ togejj^ex .5^itla the neater ^supplied hoffx abroad^ prp? 
dM^ed the /le^jug^, Fpr ^spi^rpoae ^e .introduces a .comet 
;to.?mite thj?.e;irth with itts nvcleus, and by the humidity pf 
its tail to produce a flood. The variety of marine produo 
^6ns,^foiind mked m the partb-^ both above and below th^ 
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level of the sea, suggested the idea, that the whole of our 
planet was dissolved into mud.. 

The inconveniences attending this theory arise principallyf 
from the necessity of bringing such a large quantity, of water 
from abroad, the insufficiency of the means of supply, the dif-i, 
ficulty of disposing of it afterward, ^^d the implied dissimin 
larity of the new world to the old one. The IVtosaic histo? 
ry evidently describes places, as bounded by rivers, still: 
known, to^ be the same after the flood. This could hardly 
have been the case^ if all terrestrial substances had been con- 
founded during the inuridation, A comet does not appeaif 
capable of furnishing the necessary quantity of water, nor 
does it appear to be of sufficient weight to produce any great 
eiFect by its impulse^ Some of them have been so near the 
planet, Jupiter, as to produce a sensible deflection of their 
path, yet so small was. their quantity of matter, as to pro-. '*' 
<luce no sensible effect on Jupiter's satellites. ''^ This proves 
them to be light bodies compared with the planets, and the. 
extreme rarity of their tails denies a sufficient rain to swell; 
the ocean so much aboye its proper limits, as to coyer the^ 
mountains. But, even granting all these resources to be suffi- 
cient, still there is difficulty in disposing of the water. It 
is clear, that the same cavities, which originally contained 
the water of this planet. Would not suffice for an additional 
quantrty^ naeasuring in any considerable proportion witl> j^ 
floodj,^ diat should cover the mountains.. 

Count Bufibn, dissatisfied with former opinions of the 
;structure of the earth, started a new theory, which derives^ 
all the planets from the sun by the impulse of a comet about 
170,000 years, before the date of the Mosaic creation. But 
however we may applaud the industry, vj^hicih collected and 
arranged so many fects from various parts of the globe to 
■ prove, that the wprid was formerly under wat^r ; and hoyirr^ 
ever we may admire that force of imagination, vhich orig- 
inated his theory, and the astonishing powers of dificriptioii, 

* Cometographia de M. Pingre ; but^ a$ the book id npt m my poss^ssiofti 
1 capsot refer to the pa^e, 
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t)jr which he has embelliehed it •, yet it is apprehended, that 
Ibut few readers will agree, that his reasoning is satisfactory^ 
pr that all the present appearances of the world are such, as 
to make it necessary to refer them to a primeval ocean, which 
for many centuries covered the whole surface of the globe* 
It will be the oly ect of the remaining part of this chapter to 
f tate those familiar principles, which shall reconcile the ap* 
pearances with the historical records ; and, as the same ap- 
pearances are quoted to support all theories, we shall have 
no scruple to adopt M. BuflPon*s classification of the evi- 
dence. Though in the passages to be quoted he' alludes 
to the principles of his theory, it is not to be understood, 
Aat the present Mnriter agrees to any more, than the facts. 
As they may be proved bv other books, there is no unfair- 
ness in quoting them from this celebrated writer, though we 
do not agree in his conclusions. 

I. There are on the surface and in the interior of the 
earth shells and other marine productions ; and all those 
things^ denominated calcarious, are composed of their re-* 
mains. 

II. In examfaiing the shells and other marine productions, 
which are found on the land in France, England, Germany, 
and other countries of Europe, we can ascertain a large pro- 
portion of the sorts of animals, to which these exuvise be- 
long, and that they do not belong to the adjacent seas, but 
are either extinct, or to be found only in more southern seas. 
We also find slates ?ind other substances at great depths with 
impressions of fishes and plants, none of which are to be 
found in our climate 5 but are either extinct, or exist only 
in southern latitudes. 

III. There are in Siberia and other northern countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia skeletons, tusks, and boiies of elephants, hippo- 
potami, and rhinoceroses, sufficiently numerous to ascertain, 
that those sorts of animal, which can no longer breed there, 
did once inhabit and continue their species in those northern 
climates. These relics of elephants and other knd animals 
lire found pretty near the surface, while shells and other sea 
productions are buried at great depths mdiin the earth* 



IV, Tu3k$ ^nd bones of ibe elephant mi teeth x)f iif/f 
hippopotamus are al3o found in KoJth Americai where iho^f 
anioials no longer ^pst^ nor in sny pact of the N&w Qopli? 
sent* 

V« In die midst of ihe ^ntinent j^ places^ yer^r di^tapl 
Ssom ihe sea^ vast quantities pf j^heHs are found^ the ^eater 
part of which belong to aniin^ls^ ^Ul subsisting in the sontbf 
^m seas* Of many other ^its no specwen of li^ring anib 
jaxals remains^ so that the species haY^e perishied| pr been de« 
Sf^Qytd by .causes^ amknown to us* 

This is M* BuSbn's summary statepient of Jthe eyid.eAcec 
)HLe supposes from finding shells on hi^h fountains* that the 
water stood a long time as high^ as 15QO toises abpye the 
presenit level :of ths sea^ whidi would be nearly two English 
imles. But his Ei^lisb editprj Smellie^* says^ jpon XJUoa o}^ 
served marine shells in Chili| ^fty fathoms above the sea^ 
and petrified ^shells at 200 ^feet high, between Montauban 
and Toulouse is a &ne plain, abouudiug in comua ammoni^n 
icpcklej^y bivalv^eS) and univalves^ belemnites^ ^d «ea mush« 
rooms. Near Punkirk at 400 feet above the level of th? 
^ea^ and si^ leagues distant from it^ about f 7 English milesi 
^ a statum aof sheUs, mu^ brok^i, and of tb^ same ^ecie^ 
with .thps^e oju the 4:oaatf hx the 4ieigM)ouxhood of Paris ma^ 
pne ^eUs^ as volutes, unlv^ves^ imd bivalve are /ound i^ 
49aarle juts. ^ It is only in th^ neigbbouzhood^ aijid at somf) 
*^ leagues distance from the sea> th9<t we £nd bed? .of ^ells 
^ in their naturaL^tat^ and jthese zie i:omnion]y the .san)^ 
.** with Jtho^j which exist .in the adjaceut seas. Jhe Quaflr 
^< tity of j>etrified sheUs; which are nothing b^ sfi^f^^ Bqc 
** ured by shdls, is infinitely greater, than th^ pf fossfl sheBs, 
^ and tiffy ^^ iifvirjiamd4y^ether^n^.tvm.in.fl<^^ fcf^iigu-r 
*^ ws. Fetidfied ^Us are found aisfxxottt 1 every ^h^x^ ^ 
f^^eat 4ista|M:esfrojEU ^ sea, and on the highest hills ^ 
^^saany sfiecies lof th<^ belong ^ot to our seas, and sfiver^c^ 
^^t)be^;hayei!io.e3usstingr4^//^ii/aiiv^^^ suchas those ,^ciei\t 
^ qpedes, weibrpiqriy/mentsoued, which. only existed^ whe^ 
^^ ^ iglobe :W3S much w;armer. Oi more thaJiji lop spe^ 
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^ At$ 6( cortttt^ zthniomsf With which we ar^ adqualrited, 
*^ Atte i^ btet cme spec!ies> called the nautilus |)apyfaceust 
^ fotmd ill our ^as, ahd five 0t $ht other$i {bund in foreign 
''sea^.'*' 

Ftdm fills stitcttifeni fe app^r*, di« A^ jjfojJ^ shefls ate 
ftot foiind at tAbie, than fdur huhdred leet above the present 
fevelof the Sea. With respect:^ to those shells, found at 
^rtotet eletattdnsi and hairing tto Mng srpeclmens in the s^a^ 
tior indeed any dead ones^ some pt6o{ seems to be Vantingy 
that they eref did itihabit that elenient 

Two more quotations idll close this Idnd of eVicfettde^ 
tnioa Says, that k Chili Ae quantity of shells is so great, a^ 
to be used hj the inhabitants toj supply all the lime, that is 
itsei thete v diat he saw them sis much, as twenty fathom^ 
afcot^ the fea, and four or five leagues from the shote, and 
that he was informefd by the owners of lime kilns on the 
hills, that they Were found at the height of fifty fathom* 
jibove the shore. There is no doubt of Ulloa^s accuracy, 
yet we may question th^t of his informants ; fof the Chi* 
lese Spaniards have never been remarkable for skill in phi* 
iotophy. We may then state the height of this bed at twen-* 
ty dr thirty fathoms higher, than the shore, or somewhere 
between one hundred and twenty and two hundred feet. 

^e same writer also informs us, that five leagues north 
Adttt GtHab, the port of Lima, is the bay of Mafques, ** where^ 
** In 2I& ap|)eatance ndt many years smce the «ea cotered 
** ibbvfe hilf ia kagUe, of what is now Terra Firmay and the' 
^* extent of a league and a half iilong the coast.'^ From the 
reseihbtance of the tocks and stones hear lima to those in 
that |)art of the sea he concludes, that die ocean former]^ 
extehded three or four leagues, and in some places more, be-' 
j6idA its pt<^tent limits. The arable lands have a stratum of 
a ibot b^ twb of earth, but below that the whole consists eiw 

^fely dr ^tone^. 

Valllaftt, in his second travels to the Cape of Good Bope, 
Hys, ^ &it ejtcursion convinced me, that hot only the soikfa^ 
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" ern point of Africa, but also its interior mountains at # 
** great distance within land, have in part been covered by the 
'* sea. The cape was formerly an island, separated from the 
** condnent by an arm of the sea, which extended from Ta- 
** ble to False bay, and formed a junction between them^ 
** The land is now a low plain, that consists of sand and 
** shells, half decomposed."* He also describes Robbin Isl* 
and off the cape harbor, as Raving been at some former time 
deeper in tlie water, than it is at present. 

This is the general state o^ this kind of proof. Before 
reasoning from it, we must state briefly the historic evi- 
dence, that there was at sonie period, subsequent to the cre- 
ation of* man, a flood, which nearly destroyed every species 
of" land animals, and either at the same time^ or in such 
quick succession, as to constitute one disaster, overflowed 
tlie whole surface of the earth. "We shall then have all out 
evidence in that concise form, which will enable us to rea« , 
son without confusioil. 

In the book of Genesis f Moses Jxas given us the history 
of this catastrophe, with the pirincipal circumstances of itsi 
beginning, augmentation, decrease, and the nieansi used £ot 
ptefserving mankind and other land animals. This account 
is to be received, as verity itself, unmixed with any effusions 
of imagination, or any reasonings of the narrator. It would 
be difficult in any other volume to find an event of magni- 
tude described in such concise and perspicuoiis language^ and . 
without any foreign ornament. According to this account : 
in the year of the world 165^ on the seventeenth day of the 
second month, or, as it would now be more intelligibly de- 
scribed, on the forty seventh day after the autumnal equinox^ 
Noah and his family entered into tlie ark. ** The same day 
** were the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the 
** windows of heaven were opened, and the rain was upon the 
** earth forty days and forty nights." After forty days the 
ark floated. The waters continued to rise for one hundred 
and fifty days, *^ and the waters prevailed exceedingly upoa 

• Vol i, 134. f Gen. vi, vii, viii. 
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^ th^ ^rth I and all the high hills, that were under the 
•* wholq heaven, were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did 
** the waters prevail ^ and the mountains were covered." 
^^ Asxd the waters returned from off the earth continually ; 
** and after the end of the hundred and fifty days the waters 
<f wer^. abated j and the ark rested in the seventh month, on 
•^ the seventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains of 
•* Ararat. And the waters decreased continually until the 
** tenth month ; in the tenth month, on the first day of the 
** month, were the tops of the mountains seen.** On the 
first day of the new year the water was so dried, as to show 
the earth generally, and on the twenty seventh day of the 
second month the earth became dry enough, and vegetation 
in sufficient forwardness to allow Noah and his family to 
quit the ark, and to liberate from their confinement all the 
land animals, which had taken with them a voyage of a year 
and seventeen days from the fir»t bestowal of his live stock 
in their proper stalls. 

(To he eontmueJ,) ' 



LITERARY DISSERTATIONS. 

ON SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 

THS vmter of these dissertations, not having completed what he intended 
for the fifth numher, when called upon by the publishers, begs leave to 
ittbttitttte for it the following letter to a learned friend ; which his zeal 
' dictatedf but a fear of being thought presumptuous in intruding an opin* 
ion prevented him from sending. As the gentleman has desisted from 
his undertaking, the hints may prove useful to others. 

AKVmtlfD AND Df A& SIR, 

JL AM very glad to learn, that you intend compiling A 
SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY ; though, instead of the dictionary 
Scaan^ which you propose giving it, I should prefer the more 

Vol. IL No. I. B 
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connected and satisfactory one of a topographical account of 
cities, &c. as they lie f With correct maps^ and an index to 
point out particular places. Such a work is certainly mucH 
wanted, and would be extremely useful. We have nothing, 
that I know of, which answers the purpose. Mc. Bean is 
defective and incorrect j Calmet not to be trusted at all ; 
and the ^reat dictionary of Martiniere is within the reach 
only of the learned and the rich ; it Wanls^ too some impor- 
tant information of a more recfent date. 

As the field, you are entering, is one, which I have mi- 
nutely explored, widi an intention of executing what I am' 
glad now to find in better hands^ you will not be offended, 
if I take the liberty of recommending to' you those only 
faithful guides into these obscure and remote regions, on 
whose information you may depend j- and whose authority 
will give validity to your own. 

Grea^ difficulty attends our Researches into the geogfa-' 
phy of ancient times. Places are so entirely changed, that 
those> who once knew them. Would know them no more. 
Not only, is their glory departed, but their very names are lost* 

You mentioned Josephus, as engaging your first atten- 
tion. His writings are certainly of much importance in es- 
taWishing tlie topography of the Holy Land. Next to hiin 
is Eusebiusy in a tract ** De locis Hebraicts,^^ The work is 
extremely valuable, because written by a native of Palestine, 
long time bishop of Caesaria in that country, and a man of 
distinguished learning and talents. It has been translated 
and augmented by St. Jerom, whose active mind and un^ 
common erudition are sufficiently known. Thi& father re- 
tired for the last twenty or thirty years of his life to a mo- 
nastery at Bethlehem, near Jerusalem. No authority there- 
fore seems likely to be so satisfactory, as that of an account, 
furnished by these writers. The humble obfcurity howev- 
er of many of the places in question, and the distance of 
several hundred years from tlie events have rendered some 
of their descriptions uncertain and inaccurate. 

To ascertain the boundaries of the adjoining countries' 
the ancient classical geographers^ Strabo, Mela, and SoLi-' 
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. ;N0S, and Pliny in his natural history, are consulted wkh 
advantage. I would also particularly recommend Strabo, 
as a standard work on ancient geography ; rendered still 
more valuable by the judicious notes of Ca^aubon. 

I need not tell you, that Bochart and Reland have 
Jeamedly discussed the subject of sacred geography, and may 
be considered, as copious sources of information 5 but the 
ingenious remarks and additions of Michaelis are necessa- 
, ry in consulting the former ; and Lightfoot, who differs 
in opinion horn the latter, has bestowed great pains in ascer- 
jtaining the geograjAy of the Holy Xtand. 

The memoirs of.M. D' Anville, presented to the acad- 
:emy of insariptipns and belleslettres, are inestimable ; and 
}t is to bie regretted, that we have in english only an abridge- 
ment of- them in two volumes 8vo. But that has its use. 
.His maps are deemed accurate. His memoir on the ancient 
Jerusalem a^d places adjacent is undoubtedly one of the most 
corrett and learned investigations of any modern on the 
jsubject. It unites the minuteness of Pineda with the per- 
jspicuity of Villalpandus ; free from the tedious j^rolixity of 
the former, and the disappointing conciseness of the iatter. 
, . Th^ /tescpplion^ xtf modem travellers are a very atnusine; 
and instructive source of informatipn on these subjects. 
Shaw and Russell Sire in highest estimation, and are read 
with most advantage by those, who would know the present 
state of places, oncefainoiiS, as the th^ti^e of the most in- 
teresting scenes and events. Next them are to be ranked 
Sandys, Niebuhr, Bruce, Savary, Volney, Mariti, and 
Pallawaj. ^aunpre^'s tQixx frojn Aleppo to JerusaJeiji 
is precious, for the plain and clear descriptions, it gives. D* 
Anville thus characterizes it ; " un ties meilleurs morceaux, 
" sans contredit, qu' on ait dans ce genre." PococK'3 de- 
$cription of. the East i^ntains much learning and much val- 
uable information. Huet on die navigation of the ancients 
drears vp. some points of great inipartance, but leaves others' 
very dubious ; particularly OjAir and Tarshishl But some 
l/sarned diseertiQitipxl^ resp<3cting the countnes> visited by the. 
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fleets of Solomon^ are comprised in a couple of rare and fn* 
genious volumes, entitled ^* Traitaa G^grtipbijues pour facim 
« Hter r inieingence de V Ecrilurf Sginte."'^ M- D* AnviHe 
has also a memoir on this subject in the Mm. de Utter^fMre 
torn. XXX, p. 830. 

From the elaborate publications of Major Remvel and 
Dr. Vincent you will expect much satisfaction ; but, is 
these works have not yet been imported into this country, J 
cannot say how particularly \iseful they will prove to yott fa| 
that department of ancient geography, you are exploring; 

Tou perhaps wonder, 1 have said nothing of WelleSi^ 
Sacred Geography, J da not consider \t an authority. 

For the freedom of these hints I must beg your, pardon* I 
make them with a wish to lighten your labors by saving^ you a 
more voluminous course of reading, than is absolutely neced^a* 
ry. Happy shall I consider myself, if, after having devoted 
nearly twenty years in rummaging the recesses of antiquity, \ 
^ay acceptably present my feeble taper to others, or be al- 
lowed with friendly hand to guide them through the dark- 
some vaults, open to them their archives, and examine witl^ 
them their treasures. 

* You i|7m find thtfe v^iun^ In tha litoarir ^tb« Jf^yttrntf ^ Caoit 
bridge. 



BIOORAPHY, 

MEMOIRS OF THE AUTHOR OF ANACHARSIS,' 

^Cofitinued irotn yoL I, page 3x8.} 

OOME days after our arrival the ambstssador presented 
us to Benedict XIV, whom he had prepossessed in our fan 
vor, and who received us with kindnesst^ We then Vent ta 
Naples, and during a month we were occupied widi the sin^ 
gularities of this city and its (environs. We went to see tb| 
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itnMt ancient inoaumants of Grecian ah:Kitecture> which exr 

ist about thirty leagues beyoiul Naples in a place, yHbere the 

ptj 6t Pbestum hsd been foimeriy built.* The apartments 

iff ^ palace of Portici, in i(diich Vere collected the antiqui^- 

ties^ (bund in Ae nuns df H^rculaneum and Pompeia, often 

attricted tis. We paw with the greatest satisfaction this im- 

ttt^nse coiieclion of pictures> of statues, of busts, of vases, 

^d u^nsUs of diffbrent sortd, objects for the most part disr 

tingbished for thieir beauty^ or the uses, for which they had 

been ein|)loyed« Btit we beheM with still greater grief how 

^iumefuUy foul: or five hundred manuscripts, found in the 

bubtelrhinean ruips of Herjoulapcum, were abandoned. Two 

4^ tkree only h^ been unrolled, and explained by the learn- 

0A Mar<>!shi ^ unfortunately they contained nothing impor* 

i:anf> btid they wei^ disopuragedt Everybody assured me, 

the Wt)¥k%plikl be resumed 5 but this hope has not been 

realized^ Of }4te yedrs I have often spoken to the Marquis 

ef CuT^cioU, ahibassador from Naples to France *, I wrote 

to him after^rd, when he became prime minister ; he an- 

^wettediKie, that he was resolved to pursue the project, and 

to hasten the execution of it ; he thought it best to divide, 

a it irere Jips^ibfe, th^ labor of it among different bodies, 

wd to send successively some of the manuscripts to our acfad- 

emy of belle^tettres, others to the royal society of London, 

ptl^exis to tl>e tmiv^ty pf Gottfeiigen, &c. One ox two 

. * ^liCBC hiiii9^ ^hjdi hz^ 1>den ditcbvere!d not many part before the tim^, 
|he Ahhh Baitheleiny visiked them, are exacctly in the same ttyle with the 
Umfks oC Thctnia at Athens, and that of Jupiter at Girgentum in SkUy. 
F^mpb Watt hitt^ by a colony of Lybaxites, who were obligei^ to flee their 
^ounby. The tky was ^ a «qt)are form ; the walls in some parts are t&Iera- 
hVf cnakne. T&e stnugcb, with which they are constructed, might al-^ 
pn^ 9t&A t« bid delbnee to time. Hie biildings, contaiRed within them, 
'tit^di yet remiaSn, sre ^ee in number ; two of them probably were tem«* 
J^es, the third a kind of fta^um. The otder 6f the cohurnia is doric, duted 
Irithotit bise, asid havinf 6iAj five diameters in height. Still their effect is 
ftot cftmiiiy. Tbe ttreiof ^ eity is now a ettltivated wheat field ; and the 
{^Biid is thickly mi^ewtd ^th morsels of tiks, &c. It is not a little extra- 
fiftii|iary» that ^elb fiilttii shoold hate remained so long ^ditcbvered. T. 
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months afterward his death was announced in the pubUc 
papers.* 

I wished to present on my return to the learned^ who oc- 
cupied themselves with paleography, the most ancient speci- 
men of writing, employed in the Grecian manuscripts. I 
addressed myself to M. Marochi, who prohibited me from 
communicating any thing. M. de Pademo, keeper of the 
collection at Portici, made me the same answer ; he showed 
me only a page of a manuscript, which had been cut from 
top to bottom, when they were discovered. It contained 
twenty eight lines. I read them five or six times, and un- 
der some pretext descended into the court yard, and traced 
them upon a piece of paper, preserving as well, as I could» 
the disposition and form of the letters. I can^e up again^ 
J compared the copy mentally with the original, aitd * found 
^he means to rectify two or three little errors, that* had esr 
caped me. In this fragment were mentioned the persecu- 
tions, experienced by the philosophers, except Epicurus. I 
sent it immediately to the academy of belleslettres, request- 
ing them ppt to publish i^, fpr fear of offenidng Marochi and 
Pademo. 

In the mean time the Marquis d* Ossun, ambassador from 
France to Naples, told me, that the king, informed of my 
piissi(Hi« had expressed a desire to See me. This prince was 

^ If the illustrious Carracipli had lived, this and rnauy other more impor- 
tant operations would have been executed for the advantage of his country ; 
hat the king of Naples is more pleased with htmting wild boars in the woods 
of. Casecta, while his ministers are hunting his subjects all over the kingdooiy 
than occupying himself about antique manuscripts. However by the mufufv 
icence of the prince of Wales the operation has been resumed under tfa« 
care of an Englishman about three years fince* and will now probably bq 
completed. The only /thing of consequence, discovered at the time, the wri* 
ter was there, was a work of Aristotle upon the mannef s aod custjoms of his. 
own times, and which cannot fail of being interesting. Hopes hay^ been ear 
tertained, that by tliis fortunate discoyery many works of antiquity, hitherto 
lost, may be recovered. The appearance of these manuscripts very nuich re- 
semble a stick of ivood, long buried in the ground. They may be crumbled 
to dust ii^the hand, and t}ie letters appear, as they do on a piec^ of burnt p^^ 
per. The writing is very beautiful, and in those, the writer saw, he did noj 
observe any characters. The operation of unrolling them is very simple, but 
very tedious. T. 
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fken in his superb palace of Caserta, which he was finish-* 
ing.* I was presented to him, while he was at dinner ; he 
spoke to me with pleasure of the discoveries; that had been 
made in his kingdom ; appeared to regret, that the keeper 
of his medals was absent, so that I could not see them ; or- 
dered, that I should be shown the superb columns of maF- 
ble, recently brought to Gaserta, and had my name inscrib- 
ed among Aose, to whom the volumes of the antiquities of 
Herculaneum were to be successively distributed. The care 
of explaining them was confided to Monsignor Baiardi, a 
Roman prelate, whom the king had drawn into his kingdom. 
A vast and indefatigable compiler, respectable for the quali- 
ties of his heart, formidable for his memory to those, who 
imdertook to hear or read him, Baiardi had cultivated every 
species of literature, and transported into his head an enor- 
mous, unshapen mass of knowledge, which escaped from 
him with confusion. He commenced with a general cata- 
logue of the monuments, preserved at Portici, in one volume 
in folio ; and, as the engravings to represent them were not 
ready, he obtained permission of the king to place at the 
head of the grand commentary a preface, destined to in^ 
struct us, as to the epoch, the consequences, and utility of 
the researches into Herculaneum. He published the com- 
mencement in seven volumes quarto, without having enter-* 
ed upon, his subject. 

I will describe his method to guide those, who may b^ 
disposed to imitate him. He, who explains these monu* 
ments, ought to make known their proportions ; but what 
measures ought to be employed I Thence a long incursion 
into the rtieasures of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians^ 
Grecians, and Romans. These monuments were principal-^ 
Ijr taken from die mins 6f Herculaneum ; this name, the 
same with that of Heraclea, was given to a number of cities. 
Something then must be said about; all these cities ; another 
incursion into the fields of ancient geography. Herculane- 

^'Hiis palace, one of the most magnificent in Europe, is not, and proba- 
kt/ ntVtf will be finished. T. 
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uni was founded hj Hercules ; but there \v«re namy horoetf' 
of tlu^t name9 such as the Syrian) the Egypd^ n, iiit Ore* 
clan, &c. It ia necessary then to fbUow them in dicir dif* 
ferent expeditions, and determine^ td whidiof dk^ ourUer*- 
culaneum owes its origin ; hence an excorsioa into the regions 
cf mythology. It may be easily conceitiedi tJlat simihtc n>* 
searches would have easily conducted th^ suithor even to A 
twelfth yoflume. Unfortunatdiy he was requested tp. stc^ iti 
tliis pleasmg care^er, and socnetinte afterwai'd he returned to 
Rome, when I visited him. I asked him, if he should fih^i hi^ 
preface ; he answered me^ that he had suspended ky and by 
way of reposing himself he was occupied -Mth an abric^e-* 
menc of universal history> which he shoiUld b^ abk to con^' 
press into twelve volumes xamo^ ztd in whidh he would 
commence by the solution of a problem one of the most hn«- 
portant in astronomy and history ; it was to fix the pointy 
where God placed the sun in forming the world ; he had 
just discovered that point, and showed it to me upon d ce-* 
lestial globe* 

Perhaps I have said too nluch about Monsigmnr Baiardi ; 
but, as I write only for myself, or at most &r some friends, 
I will finish the picture, and relate to myself the first v^sit, 
I made to him at Naples. I found him in a large hall ; a 
violent cold kept him upon a sofa, whose aspect attested 
its long services. He was covered with garments so antique, 
that^hey might have been taken for the spoils of some an- 
cient inhabitant of Herculaneum. He was at that moment 
occupied with his secretary. I begged him to continii^, and 
seated myself at the foot of die sofa. Some monks from 
Calabria had consulted him about a heresy, which began to 
spread itself in the neighbourhood. They had just learned, 
that a certain Copernicus sustained, that the earth turned 
round the sun.* What th^n becomes of that passage in 

* The ignorance of these Calabrian monks may app^ inqredibie. But 
the province of CaUhria,th«agh gifted witTi a fine climate and prodoctiVe toll* 
18 one of the mott wretched countriei ip ^urop^. TJit Rhyaical fw« «f it m 
hardly more disfigured by earthquakes, than the moral is by ignorapc^ ^ 
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lEke scriptjiresj which declared the earth Immovable^ and 
that Joshua arrested the sun^ and the evidence of our sen- 
$es ? Besides how was it possible not to fall^ if we were 
obliged to have our head undermost during the night ? The 
prelate ansM^ered at length and learnedly to all these ques- 
tions^ vindicated the holy scriptures, showed the laws of gravi* 
^tion^ opposed himself to the imposture of our senses, and fin* 
ished by advising the mdnks not to disturb^the ashes of Co- 
pernicus, so long time cold> aild to sleep as tranquilly, ad 
they always had before. 

His answer made, he reiterated his exduses i and t told 
him, thatj having been sent into Italy by the king of France 
in search of medals, that were wanting to his cabinet, oi 
which I had the care, iJiat I added to this duty that of know- 
ing those, who were most distinguished among the leaiiied* 
He took oS^his cap, redoubled his politeness, coughed a long 
time, and asked my permission to present to me the Signo^ 
ra Maria Laura, his ancient frietid, whose virtue equalled 
her knowledge and talents } who knew the Latin, Greek, SUid 
Hebrew j played on the lyre, like Orpheus | designed and 
painted, like Apelles ; and embroidered as well, as the 
daughters of Miugas. This eulogium was not finished^ 
when the Signora Maria Laura appeared $ she might have 
been between sixty and sixty five ; he between sixty five 
and seventy. 

In the course of the conversation he assured me, that he 
yihs descended from the Chevalier Bayard, and that h^ was a 
frenchman not only by birth, but still more by incJiination. 
He then complained of the manner, in which the .labors of 
Hercvlaneum were conducted, of the negligence, of the min*. 
isters in regard to the manuscripts, of the jealousy, excited, 
against him by the honorable treatment, he received of die 
kiifig. I d6 not know by what accident I cited the Count 
deCaylvM 5 immediat^y he cried, Uhat! do you know M. 

V9d g^unaotnu. It ifonuhcslktle dtt^tb the king of Ni^lei,thaD • yearly 
convoy oi the . moit ■baadosunl m&aa» Sot tbe galUee ol Nflf>leK lllt.kiog'^ 
authority is little more, thannoiiuMl* T* 

Vol. n. No. I. c 



de Caylus ? He is my good friend. Listen, Signera LatDf% 

this M. de Caylus is one of the greatest lords in France, ont 
of the most liearned men in the world ; it is he, who preside 
ed in. all the academies of Paris, who protects aU the arts i 
he knows every thing, writes upon every thing, his work$ 
are the admiration of all Europe. And tKen^ immediately 
addressing himself to me, he sard to me in Frenth,' what has 
the Gaylus done ? I have never seen any thing frohi him,^ 
Arid without waiting for my answer he rang, and had a large 
box of papers Brought to hiih ; it was the collection of his 
Latin poetry. He proposed to me to hear a mo):sel of it. 
I should he enchanted, said I, but, Morisignor, you cough a 
great deal. He answered, that he would sacrifice every 
tiling to the' pleasure of procuring me some amusement ; 
and with that view he chose a piece, entitleif an anatomical 
description of the braiiu Besides that 1 was ignorant of the 
subject, the Italians pronounce the Latin ixi a way, so differ-* 
ent from oursV that the charm of his verses did not reach 
me?. Madam Laura, who perceived it, interirupted him near 
the hundredth verse, arid, having represented to him, that 
so fine a siibjectfought to be meditated upon to be thorough-- 
fy felt ; she' proposed to him to read his Fountain of Trevi.f 
IVfadam is right, said he ; you came from Rome, you have 
more than once admired this beautaful fountain ; I ^as there,^ 
wh^n it was discovered, the oistro poetico took possession o£ 
me, and I diffused it in great quantities through the follow- 
ing poenl. It was in vain I told hirii, Monsignor, yoot 
coiigR a* great deal ; it was necessary to hear him. Here 
is the plan of this little poeiri. 

The poet runs to the new fountain j he perceives at a 
distance' Neptune, who strikes with his trident the rocksy 
that are heaped at^hfs feet, and the imjpetuous torrents spout 

* The rididiile of this 19 greatly increased m ilie original by giving die 
bad, Italian pronunciattbn. ** Q/ua'44ifait U C^lous f le H*aiJ4maurien vm 
^delouir T. 

f The fountain of Trevi is the ihost magnificent of any in Rome ; it 
poors forth a vast quantity of water from a niimber of orifices, and it deco^ 
rated with a profusion of statues, &c T/ 
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iijrth. He approaches the basin, in which the assembled 
W^ers present to hiii) a ravishing spectacle, that pf ^e Nai- 
ads, who are sporting on the surface j he I^iimself mixes m 
their play ; an unlcnown power in giving him a celestial fig- 
ure had lavished upon him all the attractions^ which shone 
in his new companions* It may be easily conceived, that 
a hand, capable of painting the impercepjtible fibres of the 
brain, could apply the richest colors to more real beauties ; 
indeed he had spared no^ng to describe with a scrupulous 
exactness the happy changes, he experienced* He dwelt 
with pleasure upon the lightness of movements, the justness 
of propor^ons, the roundness of forms, and the mildness of 
^ountenwce. 

While he presented me tliis picture, debased by a rapid 
reading and pronunciation, which was foreign to my ear, I 
(Compared the actual state of this ancient water nymph with 
iiis appparaQce no^y ^ his hpoked chin, furnished wi|ii a thick 
^ard, his ch^ks, hanging ^nd interspersed wijh yellow 
i^ts, his eyes, profoundly sunk in fheijf orbits, the wrinkles, 
folded in many ways oveir his forehead, altogether struck me 
so mu(;h,ith^t )irhen he faadiinishfd^ after some compliments 
I said to |lie author, I cannot however dissimulate, that, 
since your me.tamorpho8is, you are a little changed. Mad-. 
am Laur^ agreed to it ; and^ thinking from tl^is trifling^ jest 
I was mupb ^mused, one moment more, said he, you have 
teen me, a; a ^ereid, I will now show myself to you, as a 
Bacchant ; and then, drawing from his inexhaustible case a 
dithjrambic of a frightful size, and collecting his forces, he 
thundered out the sacred song j but the warmth, with which 
he dedaiped, caused at the very beginning so violent a 
icetuxn of his cough^ that Madaof Laura, alarmed, joined her 
prayers to mine to engage him to defer the remainder to an- 
other day. He consented, Adugh with tegret, and I es- 
^{|ed very quick, resolved never to trouble him again. '* 

^0 be continued.) 
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REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 

THE ROMAN POETS, 

K*. ir, 

X HERE IS no poetical production of andq«uty» con* 
ceming which there has been a greater diversity of opinion, 
than the Pharsalia of Lucan, It is a work, which has excit- 
ed much praise and much censure. Somie have thought it 
was not entitled to the appellation of an epic poem. Quin* 
tilian ranks the author rather among orators, than po-^ 
ets.* The Pharsalia has at times been a favorite of the 
French scholar, though it is almost the only classic, which 
has not been edited ** in usum Delphini*** The high send-t 
ments of liberty, which it breathes, are sufficient to account 
for the omi<(sion. On all hands it is agreed, that the poem 
is very unequal^ As an apology for this inequality, it should 
be considered, that it was written rapidly, and left unfinished.^ 
Lucan wrote after the middle of the first century. He was 
not educated at the court of Augustus. The splendor of 
the Augustan era had passed ^ and it could not be expected 
that he should discover the polish and melody of Virgil. 
' Had Lucan lived longer, he would probably have curtail-i^ 
ed his episodes, smoothed his verses, and given & more per^ 
f^ct, historic poem. The brilliant exploits of Caesar and 
Porhpey would have been less frequently interrupted by a 
confusion of extraneous character and unconnected inci^ 
dents. 

There have been two translations of Lucan into English 
poetry. The version of Thoma$ May $ was published early 



. f Lucuiof ar4«D«} tt coDcitataii et BMitentiii 
•tntlpy nagit Qr9tonhw ^lim pojetit axwwutraodiHr Qwnt- ft Rol. Sto, p. A^5n 
f lAcan died at %y years of age .im4er iht leoteRc* of Nero, and had co^ 
irected only the three first books of his poem^ (rosius. lives Rom. poets. 

I May traoslated likewise the Geoigics d VvpL This was overl 
IB ofir first number^ It pccaiioDa ue however hut little rf|;rett 



4n Ae seventh cepturyj and ^mv$4 only tp ^ second edition. 
It was encouTagtd by the panegyric of Ben Johnson. But 
the notes of May are so unharmonious, that they offend mod- 
.em ears, and ^w;e are left to wonder, how they could ever be 
tolerate^f Thel^harsalia of Lucan was continued by May 
in a supplemfmt cf h$yeix hogispp which he published botli 
in Latin and English. For his industry in this production^ 
and for his labor in translation, he deserves some commen- 
dation. Poetical translation at the periodi in Vfrhich he liv« 
ed, was almost a wyir ;»xtf and bis efforts might . tend to in- 
spire future attenipts tif the samd kind more successful, and 
in the result mdre gratifying to the learned. 

The version of Lucap's- Pharsafia by Rowe is a work of 
more merit, than has generally .been apprehended. It has 
defects, hot they are«ot all defe<^ in translation. Some 
c£ thepx are to be attributed to his author. His poetry is 
for the moBt^part smooth and ammated, conveys the sense 
of the pri^ina]^ and does not often faU below it in spirit an4 
4ignity,^ 

Rowe was very happy in copying the portraits of Pompejf 
and Capsar^ draijcro ixi the first book of the Pharsalia* , 

<< $Jtfi «9>4rt p9rc0 ; «||ber vfi^eottbue aooJs 
<« Iq scninm, lo^goqjiie tfigm trao^uiiUor ^m 
<* pedidicit jam pee dpcem { fanueque petitpr 
'^ Malta dare sn mlgtis ; totiis pgpnlaribut in anris 

^ Nor caQie the. rinals equ^ to the j^eld ; 
"* One to encreasing years i»egtn to yield ; 
4f Old egt cam^ ci»epitig in the peikc^ul ^ow^, 
.. « And cro\ ti^cH^Of wcJgh'd ^ fpldi^r 4<wa | 
« IX^M ^ waw» he tw»M h>m to riw.lft-jJiri, 
•^ And pleat'd himself with popular applanse j 
<* Wi£h gifts and Jil>*ral houtaty soia^ht for fame, 
<* AaA leir'd to hear the vulgar ^out hoi Baq» ; 
'^ 1& hif mpfri i^eMvy ne}ok«d to «Hi 
f«Amidpt«}wj^ol|(ypr»fe8jafth^plt.'* ItQ^fi 

* The version of Lucan is«Be of the greatest prodnctiims of £ngllih|>0ctf 
rj ; for there is perhaps none, that so .completflj eihihits jthe ^jtHUf «nd 
spirit fff the oHgi^ JsJVMjjW* I^ ^f ]PUiW/^ 
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* 

f* Sed non id CBsare t^ntnm 't 

¥ Komen erat, nee iama ducts ; aed nesda ynxta$ x. 

f* Stare loco ; solusque pudor |u>n vincere bello. 
f* Acer et indopiitus ; ^uo ^es, qupqne ira vocastet 
** Ferre manum, et nimquam temerando parcere ferro.*' 

Lib. I, T. 143, Ace^ 

f< But Cxsar's greatness and his strength were more> 

9* Than past r^own and antiquated power ; 

f< 'Twas not t}^e fame of what he once had been. 

■< Or tales in old records, and annals seen, 

** But, 'twas a valor restless, unconfin'd, 

'< Which no success could sate, nor limits bind ; 

<< Twas shame, a soldiers shame, untaught to yield, 

<< That blushM for nodiing but an ill fought field. 

f* Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to stays 

•* Where vengeance or ambition led the way ;' 

** Still prodigal of war, whene'er withstood,' 

** Nor spared to stain the guilty sword with blood.*' Rowe. 

In thes^ exaxpple^ there is a considerable expansion inren^ 
Bering the priginal, which is very sententious and remarkable 
for brevity. But this is a liberty, which belongs to transla^ 
tors ; a liberty, which they always claim and exercise^ and 
4irhich is necessary to elegance arid perspicuity. 

In tjke character of Pdmpey, Rowe has somewhat enlarg* 
ed upon Lucan, and been minute, where the latter was gen- 
eral. We add likewise, that ** disused to arms" conveys a 
wrong idea, and one, that is n^t }n his author. Fompey had 
lenjoyed only an interval of peace-^ and thbhe was suddenly 
compelled to relinquish on account of the rivalship pf Caesar# 

In the description of C^sar Rowe has ma4e the njost of 
his author, and given a paraphrase of less than five lines In 
twelve. But he has succeeded so much to our satisfaction, 
^at we are unwilling to us^ the language of complaint. 

Cato often appears in Lucan, both in description of char-- 
acter, and what ^e is ma4e to utter, like something more, 
than human. Rowe in tbb respect has seldom fallen be- 
low him, when exhibiting the severity of Cato's virtue an<J. 
the disinterestedness of his patriotism. 

Justitis cultor, &c lib. 11, t. 3S9. 

« From justice's righteous lore he never 8wenr*4| 
«« But rigidly hb hopesty preterv'd i 
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? 6n ttniversal good hit thoughts were< bent, . 
" Nor knew what gain or self affection meant ; 
^ And white his benefits the. public share, 
** Otto ifli always lati in Capo's care. Rowe« 

In tfi^ translation of P<)mpey's dteam, which commence* 
-the' third bdbk^ and hksits singukr excellendes, Rowe wa9 
peculisirly' fortunatel The a|>pe2ifahce of julik, ** plena hoir-' 
** Toris imago,^* and het teltiffic description 6f the calamitie* 
attending the civil war, he has driawn to the fife ; and has 
evinced that talent at tragid poetry, which h^ discovered in 
the Drama. 

To the parting of Poiftpe^ aWd C6nieRaV described at the 
tod of the fifth book, Rowe has done ample justice. Cor- 
nelia's resolutions of constancy, mixed yrith momentary self-^ 
distru^y he Jias preserved with great felicity; Her grief on 
the occasion and aubsequent distress he has made to sippearf^ 
natural and mohrin£:. 

The admirers of Liican feave celebrated tne aescriptiort 
of the battle of Pharsalia i^ the seventh book, as remarka- 
bly aiun(iated, and leading the reader almost to imagine him- 
self a spectator of the scenes Rowe has not in this part 
been wanting in effort, nor in lively and glowing numbers, 
nor in warm and animated diction. The speeches of Porn- 
pey and Csesar, the advancing of their forces, the actual en-J 
gagement, and Pompey's flight furnish admirable example* 
of the fire of Lucany rekindled in Rowe. If the translator 
has failed in this part of his work, it is in modernizing the^ 
conduct of the distinguished personages, in magnifying the 
iniUtary improvements of Rome, and in riot preserving H 
just view of the characters and warlike irts of those times. 

Lest we should fill too many of our pages with comments 
On the translations of an author, whose praise has not been 
general, and who has been celebrated chiefly for detached 
Excellences, we forbear adding any farther critical remarks* 

There is one fault in Rowe deserving our notice, which per* 
vades his work \ not a defect in translation, but a fault in 
the poetry. It is the use of triplets, which very frequently 
occur in his version* They vex every reader of taste, and 
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are no small interruption^ where^ from the naitixre of tlie com' 
position, theyatre not to be expected^ They^destioy tbe viu* 
formity of metrical compof ttion in rhyiso^ sod dedUct great* 
ly from the melody of its numben. 

Whatever be the morit of Luctti^ £e# ooidd hi<re doBfer 
him so great justice in transladooi as Rowe. ^ His la* 
'^ guage is pure^ and his versification both musical and adipt- 
'' ed to the subject. The true mftaning of the or^g^nd ie 
** faithfully presenred ihrou^iout the .work i and the trans^ 
*' lation comes up to the spirit of the original, as far as did 
^* diffei^nce between the Roman and ihit English languages 
« wiU aUow/'* 

«Ikiio!vr thst May trstulated Lvcan ofeal^ an age agd. Bnt^nmic!)^ 
« ownedi tbct h is Init a lame peif<iriAitice,aikd4baft not ito^^ 

* of Lacan. The language and venification are yet wocae^aod hSkikBaSudf 
** short of the lofty numbers and propriety of expression, in which. Mr. Rowe 
*< excels. I know of no other translation of Jjocan in any of the living -la»- 

* gusges, in Ttene, except that of BlrebMif itt Breach.** Ihidi 

'Thene has hUn no English vMvioa of Ltican,-iiBee thai ef Aenre ; aAd» 
horn the character» which hit tiaaihtiiw muuii% k is not dttv^k, thie 
any attempt should as yet be aiade to forpass hinu Mor ia it probable, tha$ 
such an attempt will soon be hasarded. Taste in Tarsificatuia wiU probably 
change, perhaps improve. Should this happen, even the lanrels of R0we 
may wither. 

« Ut sHysb foliis proBos tttitaiitnr in ahnoi, 

^ prima caduat ; tta ve iljuium vtcns ioterit dfttSi*'* 
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GOOD MANNERS. 

** Quid venun at^e decern cturo et togoJ 
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IRTUE and good manners ate twin sisters, so fa- 
Schiliar, that they mutually borrow and lend their charms ; 
to tenderly attached to each other, that they cannot endure 
Reparation. Yet such is the outrageous folly of mankind, 
that they frequently attempt to part what nature has joined. 
The villain is too often a courtier, and the upright man a 
down, 'flie former endeavors to please, while the latter 
seems anxious to disgust. 

As truth is the foundation of virtue, so decency is the 
grbtmd of good manners. Different situations in life may 
tall into exercise different virtues. In all circumstances in- 
tegrity is required. All are obliged to abstain from evil. 
tn like tttanner, while peculiar modes and ceremonies are be- 
coming in sbme ranks of society, certain general laws of de- 
corum must be observed by all, who would not be classed 
among savages* Decency forbids a person in company to 
indulge himself in manners, that may give reasonable offence 
to any present. 

Desire of influence is natural to the human breast. It is 
eominon to the good and the bad* The one desires it for 
his ovm sake, the other for the glory of God and the happi- 
ness of nien. 

Among die many properties and circumstances, tliat give 
Wei^t and mfluence to character, are these j birdi, respect- 
able connexions^ wealth, public and private virtues, talents,' 
education^ profession, and pleasing manners. The last is by 
no means ^e least. 

Easy and graceful behavior is hardly to be expected 'm 
die lower orders of society. Those, who subsist by Contin- 
ustl and severe labor, faavie' but little opportunity for polishing 
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their manners. A winning address is above their ambitidki^ 
if not beyond their reach. But in the higher class, which 
in this country consists of the affluent and the learned, we 
might hope for general refinement ; we might hope, that 
those civilities, which flow from a just respect for one's com- 
panions, and which, though small in themselves, have a most. 
happy eflFect on society, would be neglected by none. But 
negligence is almost characteristic of scholars, and negligence 
is the parent of ill manners* Hence we sometimes see ac- 
tions in the parlor, that would disgrace the kitchen ; not 
mere defects in politeness, but in decency. 

Nothing raises a character nwre suddenly, than t good 
education^ Seven years, passed at the public schools, are 
seven steps of a ladder, by which a youth may p^ss from the 
lowest to the highest grade of society. We could not ex-' 
pect, that a person, thus elevated, would carry much refine-, 
ment with him. But we might hope he would loose his 
roughness, arid acquire a good degree of polish. It is as- 
tonishing, that for a long course of years he should contin- 
ue uniftiproved under the highest social advantages. Yet> 
if we may believe our eyes, this is not a rare case. It is 
hard for the ^^ Ethiopian to change his skin," or the clown 
his slovenly habits. The man at fifty shows the educatioa 
of the boy at ten. 

These animadversions I would make with every possible 
exception, as to the objects of them. Many unite the gen- 
tleman with the scholar. These cultivate good manners 
without fear of losing the reputation of genius or learning. 
Some, whose early eduoatiori has been very unfavorable, 
have, by careful observation and steady perseverance, risen 
to a high degree of refinement and politeness; and have 
rendered themselves objects not only of esteem, but of uni- 
versal complacency. 

Virtue commendeth po Godj good nianners to men. 
Could we see the heart, externals would be little regarded*. 
But now the serpent charms among roses. Politeness is the 
niost powerful abettor of vice. Why may she not be atill 
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more influential in a worthy cause ? The union of learning, 
religion, and good manners, gives irresistible sway. None 
will dare to withstand, but th©se, who are in open war with 
reason and modesty. 



A BRIEF CHARACTER OF THE LOW COUN^ 
TRIES UNDER THE STATES-, 

fieing three 'iveekf ohserv/siions of the virtues and vices 

of the inhabitants. 
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OR their condition they are churlish, as their 
breeder, Neptune 5 and without doubt very ancient, for 
Aey were bred, before manners were in fashion. 

They should make good justices, for they respect neither 
persons, nor apparel. A boor in his liquor'd slop shall havq 
AS good usage, as a courtier 4n his bravery. 

The love of gain is as natural to them, as water to a goose, 
or carrion to any kite, that flies. They are seldom deceiv- 
ed, for they trust nobody. You must trust them, if you 
travel. To ask a bill of particulars i$ to purre in a wasp's 
nest. You must pay what they ask as sure, as if it were 
Ae agse^sment of a subsidy. 

Compliment is an idleness, they were never trained up in % 
and it is happiness, that court vanities have not stole away 
their minds &om business. 

Their being sailors and soldiers have marred two parts ak 
ready ; and, if they once bathe in court oyle, they are paint-? 
ed trapdoors ; and shall then let the Jews build a city, where 
Hariem-mere is, arid after cozen 'em o'n't. 

Nothing can quiet them, but money and liberty ; yet, 
when they have them, they abuse both ; but, if you tell 
them so, you awake their fury ; and you may sooner calm 
ihe sea, than conjure that into compass again. Their anger 
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hafh ti6 eyes, and their judgment doth not flow so mncH 
from reason, as passion and parUality^ 

They are in a manner all ^quatiksj and therefore thir 
Spaniard calls thern water dogs. Sea guU» do not swim 
more readily, nor More-hens from their nests run sooner ta 
the water. Every thing is so made to swim among themn 
as it is a question, if Elizeus his axe were now floating therCji 
it would be taken for a miracle- i 

All, that help them not, they hcJd popish, and take it for 
an argument of much honesty to rail bitterly against the 
ting of Spain. Qut of dy m^ duties* ashes all the blaze* 
of hostility flame* 

Tis their own chronicle business, which can tell you^ 
that, at the seige of Leyden, a fort, being held by the Span- 
ish, was after taken by the Dutch by assault. The defend-^ 
ants were put to the swordj where one of the Dutch in the 
fury of slai^ghter rift up the captain's body ; and with ^ 
barbarous hand tore out the yet living heart, panting among; 
the reeking bowels ; then with his teeth rent it, still warm 
with blpud, into which he spitted over the battlements 19 
defiance of the rest of the army. 

Oh, tiger's breed ! The Scythian bear could ne'er have 
been more savage. To be necessitated into cnielty is a mis- 
fortune to the strongly tempted to it | but to let spleen ravcji 
5ind mad it in resistless bloud, shows nature steeped i' the 
livid gall of passion, and, beyond all brutishness, displays the 
vnnoble tyranny of a prevailing cowards 

Their navies are the whip of Spain, or the arm, where^ 
with they pull away his Indies. Nature hath not bred them 
so active for the land, as some others, but at sea they 
are water deyils to attempt things incredible. Their ships 
lie, like high woods inXvinter \ and, if you view them on the 
north side> you frieze without hope, for they ride so thickt 
you can see no sun to warm you ^th. 

Almost all among them are seamen bom, and, like frogSji 
can live both on land and water. Not a country Vriester 
hm can haiidle an oar^ steer a bdat» raise a mast, an4 l^t 



y(ni;Oi»t m ^ rottgliM slar2Eks, yoo come in. The akip she 
avouches much better for sleep^ than a bed. Being full of 
imfiiori^^ &at is her craiik^ whu^ IvM and rocks her to a dull 
phiegl3lalSc]in€8», noost of them looking like a fuUgrown oy&* 
l^r^ boilefl. Slime^ hufosid air, i^ter, and wet diet have so 
ba^ed their chedc^ tiiat some tt^uld take their paunches to 
be gotten above their chins* 

The country's gDvemment h i, democracy, and there 
tieed be miny to rule such a tabble of rude oned* Tell them 
0f a king, and they could cut your throat an earnest. The 
very namie (^rries servitude^' and they hate it more, than a 
Jewdofit imaged a ixr^an oM age/pr a nonconformist a 
^lu^plice. 

None acetong them badi authority by inheritance. They 
are chosen all, as our kings choose sherilTs, not for their sin 
of wit, but for their Wealthy ^i^rhich they all ov^r affect ; yet 
Myn^jere^ if they msiy be ha4 cheap> will daub his faced 
cloak with two peilfl^ worth of pickled herring, which him- 
$elf shall carry home in a string. 

Their justice is strict, if it cross not policy *, but rather, 
^an hihder tragick^ tolerates any thing. 

There is not und^ hdlven such a den of several serpents, 
0S Amsterdam is. You- may here be w'hat devil> you will^ 
BO you push not the state with your horns^ 'Tis an univer- 
sity of ail religions, where you may try all, and take at last 
what you like best* Tis the fair of all the sects, where all 
the pedlars of religion haye leave to vend their toys, their 
ribbands, and phanatick rattles. And should it be true, i^t 
were a cruel brand, which Rmiits stick nfon them ; for, 
«ay they, as the chamelion changes into all colors, but white, 
eo they admit of all religion, but true^ for the papist alone 
may not exercise his i» public. Ydt his restraint, they 
plead, is not in halved, but. justice ; and they had rather 
show a little spleen, than not cry quit with their enemy. 

In their families they are all equals, and you have no way 
to know the master and mistress, but by taking them in bed 
io^ther. it may be those are they, otherwise Malky aa^ 
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prate as much, laugh as loud, be aa bold, and At as well, iSt 

her mistress. 

Had Logicians lived here first, father and son had never 
passed so long for relatives. They are here individuals \ 
for no demonstrance of duty or authority can distinguish 
them, a3 if they were created together, ^nd not bom success. 
sively. 

Their apparel is civil enough, but very uncommon,- and 
has more stuiF^ than shape. Your man among them is tol- 
erably well clad, unless he inclines to the sea fashion, and 
then are his breeches yawning at the knees, as if they were 
about to swallow his legs unmercifully. Their women are 
far from going naked, for of a whole woman you see buti 
half the faca, As fpr her hand that showdher a sore labor- 
er J which you shall ever find, aa it were in recompense, 
loaden with rings to the cracking of her fingers. Men and 
women. are both starched so bleivy that, if once grown oldj^ 
you would verily believe, ypu saw %uin^ walking up to the. 
neck in a barrel of indigo^ 

Where th^ woman lies in, if the diild be aKve, the xingle 
of the door does penance, and is lapped about with linen^ 
But, if the child be dead, there is thrust out a nosegay, tied 
to a stick's end, perhaps for an emblem of the life of man, 
which may wither as soon, as bom ; or else to let you know, 
that, though these fade on the gathering, yet from the sama 
stock the next year a new shoot may spring. 

For their diet they eat much, and spend little. When 
they send out a fleet to the Indies, it shall live three months 
on the oi&ls, which we here fear would surfeit our swine. 
Yet they feed on't, and are still the same, Dutchmen. In 
their houses roots and stock fish are staple commodities. 
If they make a feast, and add flesh, they have art to keep it hot 
more days, than a pig's head in Pye-^orner. Salt meats and 
sour cream, they hold him a fool, that loves not ; only the 
last they correct with sugar, and are not half so well pleas- 
ed with having it well at first, as with letting it sour, that they 
may sweeten it again. Fish indeed they have brave an4 
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jpientiful 5 and herein practice has made them as good cooks, 
iu LucuUtts had in hia later kitchen, which is some recom-* 
pense for their wilfuhiess, as you can neither pray, nor buy 
them to alter their own cookery. 

To a feast they come readily, but being set once, you 
knust have patience } they are longer eating meat, than we 
preparing it. If it be to supper, you conclude timely, when 
you get away by day break. They drink down the evening 
«tar> and drink up the morning star* At those titoies it goes 
hard widi a stranger ; all in courtesy will be drinking to 
him, and all, that do so, he must pledge ; till he doth, the 
jBlled cups circle round his trencher, from whence they are 
not taken away, till emptied ; for, though they give jou day 
of payment, they will not abate of the sum. They sit not 
there, ^s we in England^ men together, and women togeth- 
er, but even intermingled with a man between •, and instead 
of ihar^bpanes and such juncates, it is good manners, if any 
be there, to carry away a piece of apple pie in your pocket. 
The time, they there spend, is in eating well, in drinking 
iOMchji and prating most. For the truth is, the completest 
drinker in Europe is your English gallant. There is no such 
consumer of liquw, as the quaffing off of his healths. Time 
was, the Dutch bad the better of it, but of late he hath lose 
it by prating too long over his pot. He sips, and laughs, 
and tells his tale, and in his tavern is mof^ prodigal of his 
time, than his wine. He drinks, as if he were short wind- 
ed, and, as it were, eats his drink by mbrsels, rather beseig- 
ing his brains, than assaulting them. But the Englishman 
charges home on the sudden, swallows it whole, and, like a 
tasty tide, fills and flows himself, till the mad brain swims, 
and tosses on the hasty fume. As if his liver were burning 
out his stomach, the . striving to quench it drowns it. So 
the one is drunk sooner, and the other longer ; as if striv- 
ing to recover the wager, the Dutchman would still be the 
perfectest soaker. 

In this progress you have seen some of their vices ; now 
WW a fairer object. (To be continued.) 






ORIGINAL Ul^fiUdms OF BJNMMntf, 
COUNT OF RtJMFORD^. 

With some account of his wr^ings^ fbi/oso(>iical imprpti^ 

(Condnned fronf vfL I, pag6 36 t.J 

JL HE interesdfig aoeoMt, wiA ^liWck Mi^ 
Itiompson entertained his ftcquatntance «t Londen^ ve^ 
{yecting the ^en critical affairs of America^ waa m aeiccsfti^ 
ty aad {bttunate prelude to* hi» furtbeir advatteement. Hi§ 
engaging manners, the perspicuity, and above' aH the nett^ 
ness and e ase, wkb which he related any fa<ft> or lOafKBuiirve 
of eithet army, rendered him a pleasant and instnie^if^ eom-> 
panion^ With such advantages he soon became die iati« 
m^ate ac<|uaintan!ce o( the principal officers at A& eouft o( 
St. James'^ His <:hief patron and assistant ivls Lord Georgo 
Sackviile Osr'mainey who, the year before Ms^r Tliomp' 
son's arrival in England, had been appoiated aeeretary is4 
state for the American department. 

His time was ocupied in viewing the wonder, which sildr 
a nietrc^ppolis may naturally be supposed to present to a mifMl 
of such a texture> and in exan^imng the civil and military ii^ 
^tutions of England^ In the last he discovered some de** 
fectSy for which he soon (bund a remedy, and such defers 
ence was paid to his judgment and ingenuity, thaft few em* 
barrassments occurred in prociaring his suggested improve^ 
ments to be adopted* One of these Was the supplying die 
royal horse guards with bayonets in such ti manner^ diatdi^ 
fusees, though much smaHer and diorter, than die eommoii' 
muskets, should place the horse guards, when redueedto use 
them on foot, on an equality widi diose, who used the com«^ 
mon bayonet. Hie stocks of the horse guard guns were w 
constructed, as to receive, in addition to the ramrod, abayo*. 
net as much longer, than the 6ld ones, as^ when put upon 
the mouth of the gun^ bodi thoidd be equal in lengdi t9 
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those of the foot ^guards. When it was necessary to use 
' this new bayonet> it was drawn out, like the rod^ and fited 
in the usual manner^ so that the horse guards, or any odier 
dragoonsi furni^ed with them, should never be defenceless^ 
in whatever mode they might be called td fight. A con^ 
trivance so simple and so importiant was a very favorable essay 
. of his geniusi andj while every body was pleased widi the 
improvement, the author was caressed and admired-. 

Admitted to ia free intercourse with the chief members of 
the .cabinet, it was impossible, that many of his opinions should 
not be followed, and that some arrangements should not be 
under his own direction. In the month of Septeriaber 1 780* 
he was appointed by the king under secretary of state for the 
northern department; His appointment, by giving him an 
employment regular and lucrative, was such, as suited his 
wishes. His acuteness and penetration enabled him to fore- 
see the consequences and effects of any transaction or ex- 
periment, through all the remote and most minute parts of 
its execution. 

Toward the close of the American war and just before 
Lord George Germaine left his office. Major Thompson, 
through the influence of that nobleman, was* appointed colo- 
nel of a regiment of the queen's royal, American dragoons; 
By this commission he was obliged to return to America, 
^nd arrived at New York for the purpose of raising and 
forming hisTe|[iment ^ but the termination of hostilities at the 
peace prevented the executioti of his commission^ and he re- 
turned to England, without having accomplished his object. 

, * It 18 impossible to give a very particular account of tHe life ana employ* 
mtot of Major Thompson from year to year. The distance of the subject^ 
the few doctimenti, which are afforded on this side the Atlantic, and the 
plan of this meilioirj render our wishes useless; We can only trace him by 
those transactions, the accounts of which have rcfached us in his own works, 
€>r the relation of travellers ; and which will be remembered, when those, 
who have witnessed, can no longer delate them, tie has prepared for 
m^own amusement a short sketch *< of the vicissitudes of a life, chequered by 
^ a great variety of incidents.** If this were withia <mr reach, w« thooltf 
t>aiQB the ground work of an extensive biofraphy. 
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He remained in England till the year 17849 where he puiw 
sued hi9 favorite studies, and began a course of philosophic- 
al experiments on such subjects) as immedtalely concern the 
eponomy of human life. His free and communicative t|im 
of znind, and the deep interest, which he discovered for the 
pnxmotion of useful science, induced all parties to cherish 
him, as the greatest assist^uit to the increase of public happi- 
ness. He introduced a revision of thd military exercise, 
and in some parts worked a refonnation in the military es- 
tablishment, whieh were acknowledged* to^ be of the utmost 
consequence^ He waa knighted by the king <^ England in 
the year 1784, before he left that country to make the tour 
of Europe. 

His reception upon the first visit, he made to the centi- 
nent, was so flattering, aad involved so imnf interesting 
scenes, that it deserves a patticular relation, especially the man- 
ner, in which he became acquainted with Charles Tlieodore, 
the l^^i elector of Bavaria. In. the year 1784 Col. Thomp« 
son, while under half pay of the king, obtained liberty of his 
majesty to make a visit to Vienna. Hie object was to ac- 
quire ^ thoflough laioyAed^ of the cin^ military, i^nd statis- 
tical estahhshq^nts of £uxope« Oh his jouvney he parsed* 
through Fiaoders; mio GemJOATLf with the design o£ liking a 
dlierent rout from the one, which he afterwards wa$ induced to 
pursue. He arrived at Manheim, where the Duke De Deux 
Fonts, the proient elector, happened to be reviewing some 
troops, helon^ng to the af my of his unole^ Col. Thpmp^ 
son was. mounted ot^ a largei beautiful, English bprse, which 
he hsid brought, from England with him, and clad in a fijl 
dress uniform of a Btitiirfi afficen "VJO^xi hje sflppeared, as 
a stsang^r, whom 43uiatskybji4findiiK;^.tx^ visit &e> parade, 
the Duke De Deux PontiS was struck witSi his fitte- appear- 
ance, and resolved not to. let the opportunity escape of being 
acqui^nted wit^i him. His ipquiries,- w§r^ ya^. aAd.no. Ojth-' 
er r^e^wfce W3« fpMftd but.to add^esf tos^lf pffiFgoi^ly. to. 
hitn* ThJs first accidental^ ittbesview was followed by a 
lasting friendship and esteem^ The dufce inquired Ae ob- 



ject df hi6 visit to the continent, and whether he had deter- 
mined upon the route, he ehould take to Vienna. He iit^as 
informed of the direcnon, but prevailed upon Col. Thomp- 
son to pass through Munidi, instead of the course, he had 
proposed^ with a promise of letters of introduction to the 
elector. 

He went to M^nidi) and with d^ good fortune, which 
seemed to Watch him in all his ^eps, he was received by his 
Setene Highness with the greatest kindness and friendship. 

After many froititess endeavors to detain him at Munich, 
^nd numerous flattering (^rs made to reconcile him to de- 
lay, he left die dector to complete his jdumey to the capi- 
tal of Germany. While he resided here, a correspon* 
ienct was kept up between him and the duke of Bava*' 
ria, until he obtained a promise frtoi GoL Thompson ta 
come and reside with him at Munich* Having been absent 
a few weeks, he returned to Munich, where he began that 
regular and wonderful system of im^x>irements, hitherto un^* 
equalled in the annals of philosophy and humanity. 

The first honor, conferred upon hum by the elector on his 
return from Vienna, was making him Chamberlain in 1784 
or 1 785. About die same dme af^ he was admitted a mem» 
her of the academies of science of Munich and Manheim. 

His attention was ditvcted to the inquiries of die politic- 
al and military state of die elector's circle. This knowledge 
wae nepessary to the ejecting his benevolent plans for melio- 
rating the condition of the pobr, who thronged the metrop- 
olis, and for whose service he volunteered himself, and suf- 
fered no qtreumetance to be omitted^ which could possiUy 
aid the project* 

The motiTes, which influenced him to undertake the refor^ 
mation of the poUce, ice. in Bavaria, and die principles, which 
wer^ adopted to carry it into effect, at^ stated by himself, as 
follow in his essays^ published at lA>ndon 1796. 

Having in die year 17^4 with' hid^ majesty's gradous 
pefmiBBkni engaged myself in thts- ietnce of his most se- 
^*rene highness, die elector Pilatirie, reighing duke of 
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" Bavaria,! have since been employed by his electoral highnesa 
" in various public services, and particularly in arranging his 
" military affairs, and introducing a new system of order, dis- 
^^ cipline, and econpmy^4mong his troops." 

** Jn the execution of this commission, ever mindful of 
** that great and important truth, that no political arrange- 
" ment can be really good, except in so far, as it contrib- 
^} utes to the general good of society, I have endeavored in 
" all my operations to unite the interest of the soldier with 
^* the interest of civil socieiy, and to render the military forc- 
*^ es, even in time of peace, subservient to the public good/' 

The king of Poland conferred upon him the order of St. 
Stanislaus in the year 1786 ; and on his journey to Prussia 
the year following he was elected member of the academy 
of Berlin ; and, as if it were impossible to stop the course 
of honors, literary, civil, and military, which were flowing 
upon him, in 1788 he was appointed major general of cav- 
alry, and privy <:ounsellor of state. To complete for the 
present this progress of promotioms, he was placed at the 
head of the w^r department, and directed by the elector to 
adopt the tiece^sj^ry measures for executing his various plans 
for iniprqving the CQnclition of the army and of the poor, and 
render them complete.. .. 

In the year 1789 Sir; Benjamin established the house of 
industry at Manheim.* " This was the first experiment of 
the kind, to which he had directed his attention, and was the 
resuk of several years' study and close application to the interest 
of the military system. We cannot obtain a correct account of 
the different parts of this establishment, because, as he himself 
says, " it was his first attempt, or coup d* essai }" therefore 
in his essays he has chosen to give a description of that, 
which was erected a few months after at Munich, which, 
hp doi^s not hesitate to say, may be taken for a perfect 
model for any »milar institution. 

f Among the lanieataUe consequences of the late war in Enrope is to be 
ranked the desfructipn of t^ institution. The building was burnt by the 
^ustrians, while beseiging that city in l^^S• '^^^ number of poor and i|)^« 
gerit people, x^o were supporte4 in it, was generally about 800/ 
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The same year Sir Benjamin was occupied* in founding 
the house of industry at Munich^ or the military workhouse, 
as it was sometimes called, because the poor were employed 
in furnishing the articles of clothing for the fifteen Bavarian 
regiments of the elector's army. The troops of the Palati- 
nate and of the duchies of Juliers and Bergen received their 
clothing from the house of industry at Manheim. This in- 
stitution will be found not to rest upon the common, ephem- 
cralj and partial endeavors to relieve the poor, which no soon- 
er get into operation, than they languish and die for want of 
patronage. Its principles are such, that its continuance de- 
pends upon itself, and nothing, but beggars and vagabonds, 
can support it. It is maintained by the prevalence of those 
evils and distresses, it was formed to correct and relieve. 
This may readily be understood by recollecting, that express 
prohibitions were enjoined against any alms being given ; and, 
in order more effectually to promulgateit, over the principal door, 
which leads to the court prd of the house of industry, was 
written in large letters of gold on a black ground, " NO 
** ALMS WILL BE RECEIVED HERE.'' 

To attempt a description of the wretched State of tHte poor 
in Bavaria ; to recount the many inefiectual schemes, which 
had been adopted to exterminate idleness and beggary ; to 
relate the distressing scenes, which were often witnessed 
among that unfortunate portion of the human racej and the reg- 
ular system, which by time and impunity they had wrought for 
extorting involuntary cdntributionsfrom the citizens; to state alt 
the minutepreparations and judlciousarrangements, which were 
practised in the execution of this perfect and beautiful estab- 
lishment, would be difficult and highly imptoper, since the 
founder has related them in elegant and forcible language in 
his first essay, of which no person should remain in igno- 
rance. 'Sliose, who occasionaUy delight to peruse the sto- 
ries of fictitious distress, and boast of their tenderness and 
sensibility, when the tale of some unfortunate creature ex- 
torts the tear of sympathy, will find sufficient scope for the 
exercise of their feelings and imaginations by reading a few 
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of his first chapters, because the oral declaration of thou* 
sands of those, forjpierly miserable beings, will attest, with 
the liveliest emotions of gratitiide, the truth of what he reads. 
An extract however cannot possibly be unacceptable. 

'^ Some of these moQSters were so void of all feeling, as to 
^^ expose even their own children, naked and almost starved 
*^ in the streets, in order that, by their cries and unaffected 
'^ expressions off distress, they might move those, who passed 
by, to pity and relieve them | and, in order to make them 
act their part more naturally, they were unmercifully beal^ 
en, when they came home, by their inhuman parents, if 
'' they did not bring with them a certain sum, which they 
** were ordered to collect." 

'^ I have frequently seen a poor child of five or six years of 
*^ age late at night in the most inclement season sitting down al^ 
*^ most nakedat the corner of astreet, and crying most bitterly ; if 
** hewereaskedwliat was the matter withhim,he would answer^ 
^* I am cold, and hungry, and afraid to go hopae \ my mother 
'^ told me to bring home twehr^ creutacers, and I have otAj 
*^ been able to beg five. My mother will certainly beat me, 
** if I don't carry home twelve creutzers.' Who could re^ 
*^ fuse so small, a sum to relieve so much unaffected distress ? 
*' But what hoqcid arts are these, to work upoa the feelings 
** of the public> and levy involuntary contributions for the 
*' support of idleness and debauchery V' 

The difficulties, which Sir Benjax^un waa apprehensive 
might occur in putting this grand machine in motion, he a*^ 
voided by convincing the public, that it was not a mere j&b. 
For thisi purpose he determined to carry it into effect, and 
then solicit their 8upport4 After thus much had been donte, 
he easily procured men of the highest rank and respectabili« 
ty to take the principal charge and direction of the whole bu^r 
siness, and the inhabitantSi who had been worn down by 
the uncomfortable importunity of these wretched creatures, 
and who had frequently been disappointed in unsuccessful 
attempts to remedy the evU, saw with the greatest satisfaction 
and delight this beautiful system in complete operation. The 
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ToIttiltai*y subscriptions! now poured in, an J die finances of 
the house of industry increased in s rapfd manner. Scarce- 
ly was any slim too large to be given by the rich, when they 
could no longer see their streets criowded with beggars. 

The building, which had been chosen for the reception of 
this abandoned tribe, was pleasantly situated in one of the 
suburbs of the city of Munich, called the AU. It had been a 
manufactory,but was thenfalling to ruin. It was repaired, and 
partly rebuilt in a neat and elegant manner. A large kitch- 
en with an eating room and commodious bake house were 
added to the building. Workshops for carpenters, smlAs, 
turners, and other mechanics, were prepared, and sdp- 
plied with tools for repairing the machineiY, ^^* which were 
constructed in diis extensive manufactory. Halls were fit- 
ted up for spinners of hemp, Ifax, cotton, wool, and for spin- 
ners of worsted. Halls were also prepared for all kinds of 
weavers, with workshops for clothiers, clodi shearers, dyers, 
and saddlers, together with numerous other smaller rooms 
for the different operations of receiving and preparing the 
raw materials, and returning and storing the manufactured, 
articles. 

After this building was prepared with the greatest regard 
to neatness and deanliness ; painted within and without ; fur- 
nished with requisite articles of ntochinery, and lodging, an^ 
accommodations of every comfortable kind, furnished for 
several hundred of these poor people, the next object was to 
apprehend them, and place them in their new habitation, 
fior this purpose Sir Benjamin engaged the civil magistrates, 
and some of the most respectable inhabitants of the city to ac- 
company and assist him in arresting the beggars, in order to 
avoid the odiousness of employing the military alone. 

Early in the morning of the first of January 1 790 he sal- 
fied out, accompanied with the field officers aijd chief mag- 
istn^jbes^w TiiQ ofiicers aud. noncommissioned officers of the 
three weffmm^itsoS inEantry in garrison were stationed in the . 
seiwral street tx> arrest and receive all the beggars, diey 
could find, and conduct them to the town hall. /;> less tham 
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an hour the whole city of Munich was cleared of the gangti; 
ot beggars and vagabonds^ who had infested the streets. 

When these poor unfortunate people were collected t^ 
the amount of 1500 or zooo,* composed of males and fe- 
males of all ageSy nothing could equal the surprise^ not un^ 
mingled with fear, which they discovered on being placed in 
this pleasant and blessed situation, and which seemed to be 
the effect pf magic« 

It is easy to conceive," says Count Rumford, ** that so 
great a number of unfortunate beings, 'of all ages and sex- 
es, taken as it Were from their very element, and placed in 
'^ a situation so perfectly new to them, could not fail to be 
*^ productive of many interesting situations. Would to 
God, I were able to do justice to this subject ! but na 
language can describe the affecting scenes, to winch I was 
" a witness upon this ^occasion." 

** The exquisite delight, which a sensible mind must feel 
*' upon seeing many hundreds of wretched beings awaking 
^^ from a state of misery and inactivity as from a dream, and 
" applying themselves with cheerfulness to the employments 
*^ of useful industry ; upon seeing .the first daWn of placid 
** content break upon a countenance, covered with habitual 
** gloom, and furrowed and distorted by misery j this is ea^ 
" sier to be conceived, than described," 

.Upon the meeting of so many abandoned and distressing 
objects, much confusion would naturally arise, and it was 
three or four days before they could be all distributed into 
their different apartments, and made acquainted with the 
different occupations, to which they were destined. No . 
discontent, no mutiny, no murmurings were discovered in 
their words or actions j no symptoms of dissatisfaction for a 
moment lowered upon their brows ; but wonder and aston-* * 

* The number of poor people of all descriptions, foreigners and natives, 
who were collected in the course of one week after the establishment was 
prepared, amounted, in the city of Munich, to upwards of 2600. The whole 
cumber, taken up and delivered over to magistrates in the different parts 
of Bavaria, during the four tears next succeeding the ettablishment, waa 
iat thousand, ^- 
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isfament occupied their minds and a benignant smile of 
gaiety, and love and gratitude for their benefactor, softened 
die aspect of their woe worn countenances. 

Having tlius assembled them, every exertion was made efi? 
fectually to prevent any discontent among the poor, and td' 
make them as happy, as possible: For tfiis end all the vari- 
ous officers, who were established in the military work house; 
were strictly ordered to exercise the utmost kindness andien-^* 
lency toward all classes. Rewards of different kinds, and 
prizes to excite emulation in their different employments 
were accepted, calculated to make them industrious, usefulj 
and contented. 

After thus forming an establishment for the relief of the 
poor,* putting it in operation, and freeing the country from 

* It IS much to be lanaieiited, that tbe {klans> Which have been eifecuted' 
under Sir Benjamin's direction, and which have been so much admired in 
their operation and success, should' not be more readily adopted in the Unit- 
ed States, especiaUy as he is a native of America, and has contributed so 
largely to the advancement of science in this country. Is it becau^ the es- 
tablishments, founded under his direction for the relief of the poor, are in- 
compatible with the civil institutions of the several states \ Were this the 
case, the govemmeitt wmild be inconsistent with the natural rights of man, 
government being established to protect the poof and indigent, instead of . 
aiding the rich and powerful. Is it because the effecting similar reformations 
in our police is obstructed by the want of infermation, and men,t;apable of .ar- 
ranging them ? -This cannot be the reason, for the directions even of the 
amaUest circumstances are found in his essays, and read in almost all langua- > 
ges. Is it that doubts are entertained respecting the success of such 
institutions? This is no excuse, for his plans are recommended by the happy 
Rtfult -of the .most important experiments. None of these reasons are admis- 
sible. We most seek for it in. the indifference and neglect, we discover, for 
their sufferings, when the miserable objects of charity and compassion are 
removed from our sig^it. 

In every considerable town throughout the several ftates provision is made 
1»y the magistrates of each under, a general law of t^e.stjtte for the mainte- 
nance of the poor and helpless, and in many of the towns great expense is io* 
cnrred for their support. The houses, chosen for this purpose, are some un- 
comfortable, solitary, and gloomy dwellings, which are the receptacles of the 
beggars ;uid vagabonds, who enter, and ilie almost in the same ni^appy sit-, 
nation, they were in, whoi apprehended, l^ey are perhaps a little better, 
lodged, and mora regularly fed, than when they were put into the ppor 
house, or when begging oa (be road ; but they may be made far more Qcimr 
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beggars, thft omission of die following erideaee of its 9il^ 
etss woul4 be unpardonable. 

* ** To induce mankind lo engage in any enterprise it it 
*' necessary, first, to show that sudkess will be attended with 
^' real advantage j jind secondly, that it nuy be done with«- 
^^ out much difficulty. The rewurds, attendant upon acts of 
** benevolence, have so often been described, and eelebrate^l 
^^ in every country and in every language, that it would be 
'^ presumption tn me to suppose I could add any tUng new 
'^ upon a subject, already discussed by the greatest masters oi 
** rhetoric, and embdlished with all the irresistible charm» 

lortable, happy, and useful, by the economical arrangemaatt, practiMd in 
Oerouny, with much leia expcnie, tfaaa i» apw refiiiaitc €• sqipon a lioger- 
iag and'Wrttchai eaiitMct. 

The number of poor people o£ all claaet, who are generally supported by 

tVMog the InhshiMatf, k nmU I9 4ii iakud mfm Jh«m improfemoota 

cannot be to advantagemuly adopted 00 iQ nmH S fc«ls»iei on<» fpf^^ town 
to rapport it» ow« poor t but, if leverai tovna vmuU unke their aoveml 
poor rates, they would bo ahio to form an ettonwne maaufafitory. Pof • 
haps no method would hp more feasible oad asefol, thaa for oach f oi|Ply» <9f 
some mofo Uqutod district, aa drcvm«bweea may fv^iiire, to fon^ s hflu^ 9f 
industry, which should, after deducting the expentes of it* own maintffnwcf» 
liiraith the market with the products of naeliil labor, hi the pfeseat H^^P 
of the poor their fuppeit boc^moa a tax ppen the honesl and tad««trio«» 
citizenSi 

The proper ^}e«a of the internal police of a country as ktssniaf tho ex* 
penses of the unprofitable class of people, and increasing the amount of iho 
useful labor of the industriousL W« should introdnae such aherationa £br tho 
relief of the poor and helpless, as wiU, with the least oipettsey afford tho 
most comfort, and tead OMst to mak^ them happy- Wo should never iait 
quire how much ws can allow for charitablo furposes, but hew the sums, wv 
do give, as taxes, or voluntary eentrfbutieiis, may be applied to the best adr 
vantage. It is often the ease, that a poor man, by seme fictftiotts tale of 
distress, extorts a sum of money from persons 'passing a tho street, vdiieh ir 
expended in the next tarem or dram ^Kip, to purchase a few hoor^ ol faitox* 
xcation, and seldom is it applied to purchase nourishing lood or cflmlortablo^ 
dothing. Alms bestowed in diis manner, eo hr from assistmg the really 
helpless, only encourage the idle and insolent. If the common feelings of 
humanity are not sufficiently powerlul to induce men to introduce such im* 
provement, it is now time, that the same economy and prudence, with which 
we watch our.prirate concerfka^ were adopted in our public institutionsb 

* Count Run)ford*s Essays, Political, Economicid, and P)iilo90phical} in' 
elusive of chap. ;» Essay L Published at J^ndon 1 796. 
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'* of eloquence ) but as f samples tf sucass are somettmea 
*' more eiGftcacioua in stimulating maakind to action^ than 
^* the most spleftdid reasonifig and admonitionf ^ it is upon mjf 
^* successi in the ehterprise of whieh I have undertaken to 
^ give an acccmnti that taj hopes of tegaging others to foU 
'' Idw such ah example are chleiy founded % and hence it 
^ tS| that I so ofi^n return fo that part of rtj subject, and 
*' insist with so much p ei 'severaace on the pleasure, which 
^' fhis success aAirded tMi I aiil aware, that I expose mf- 
^' self to being suspected df ostentation particularly by those, 
*^ who are not able to enter fully into my situation and feel* 
^' ings \ but neither thii, nor any other Consideration shall 
^ prevent m^ from treating the subject iii sUch a manner, as 
^ mly appear best adapted to tendet my labors of public 
*' utility/* 

^ Why should I not metidoii e^ta the mahrks Of «flec^on^ 
'' ate regard and respect, which I received from the poor peo» 
'' pfe, for whose happiness I inCeMfsted mysdf,and the testimo* 
^ ntes of the public esteem, with which I was honored? Will 
it be reckoned vatuty, if I mention the oonterii, whidi the 
poor of Munich expressed in so afiectii^ a maimer, wheA 
I was dangerott^y ill ? That they went publicly in a body 
'' in procession to die c rii e dij t diinnrh, where they had di- 
** vine service performed, and put up public prayers for my 
recovery ? That four years afterward on hearing, that I 
was again dangerously ill at Naples, they of their own ac- 
^' cord set apart an hour each evening, after they had finish^ 
** ed their work in the miUtary work house, to pny for me ?'* 
'^ Will it be thought improper to mention the afiecdng 
'^ reception, I met wkh from Uiem at my first visit to the 
^ miEtary work house Upon my return to Mmuch hst sum- 
'* mer, after an absence of fifteetl looitths ) a scene^ which 
'* drew tears from all, Who Were ptefseiit ? And must I ve* 
^ fuse myself the satisfacfaon of desdribing the f^e, I gave 
^' diem in return in die English g^Ilden, at which 1800 poor 
^ people df aB ages, and above jcfj^o of tJie inhabitants of 
^ Munich asn^ed ? And idl tliis ^ediswe I mwk forego, 
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^^ merely that I lyiay not be. thought vain ^nd ostentatioas ? 
■^ Be it so theo^ J)ut I would ju$t beg leave to call the read* 
^' er's attention to my feelings upon the occasion, and then 
«" let hixn ask hiansejfj.if any carjhly reward can possibly be 
** supposed greater, any enjoyments more complete^ than 
f^ those, I received. I4et him figure to himself, if he can, 
*^ my situation ^ sick in bed,, w.om out by intense applica^ 
f^ tion, and dying, ^s every body thought, a martyr in the 
cause, to \i^hich I bad deyot^d niyself ; let him imagine, I 
say, my feelings upon hearing the confused noise of the 
" prayers of a multitude of people, who were passing by in 
f * the streets, upon being told, that it was the poor of Mu- 
*' nich, many hundred in number, who were going in proces- 
f^ sion to the chjurch to put up public prayers for me. - Pub- 
^' lie prayers for me ! For a private person ! A stranger ! 
a A protestant ! I believe it is the. first instance of the kind, 
i^ tliat ever happened 5 and I dare venture to affirm, that no 
" proof could well be stronger, than this, that the measures, 
5^ adopted for making these poor people liappy, were really 
^* successful ; and let it be remembered, that this fact is 
f^ nuiat I am tnost anxious to make appear IN THE CLEAR- 
c« EST AND MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER," 

(To he contmued*) 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING THE 

ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
- . . - •. 

Q 

K30 much zeal has lately been displayed by oppp&ito 
3vriters in magnifying th« respective merits of literature and 
science,, and so much of their controversy has been directed 
to the study of the learned languages in particular, that, it is 
presumed, the subject cannot now be very attractive. It has 
t)9en contended on the one side, that a taste for the bellesletf^ 
^res can b^ ^icquire^ only by a familiar acquaiatan^^ with arin 
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clent originals ; while on die ^er Greek and Roman au- 
thors are reproached for infusing into the christian the my- 
thology and corruption of the pagan. But however this dis- 
putatipn may terminate^ still it is true> that whatever in the 
classics can give pleasure to taste and refinement in writing 
must be derived from the originals themselves and not from 
translations. Ancient authors, like modem foreigners, must 
speak to us in their own language, or they cannot talk with 
ease and elegance ; and we must be masters of that language, 
or we cannot feel the spirit of their discourse. Poetry and 
oratory receive a totally different tone, and impress, with dif-* 
fer^nt sentiments according to the different dialect, in which 
they are written. The genius of the ancients was adapted, 
and in a manner assimilated to the language, in which it was 
first displayed. The flowers, originally sown m classic- 
ground, fade and die, when transplanted to a different soiL 
Yes, there is scarcely a characteristic beauty either of Ver- 
gil, or Horace, which has been translated. The most, we 
can pretend to, is to paraphrase. What in the original , is 
concise, we spoil by our diffuseness. Where from the pe-. 
culiar structure of ancient languages the sound seems an echo 
tp the sense, we are obliged to substitute English, wh^re 
both the sound and the echo are lost. In short a strange 
language. can bear no kindred to sentiment and feeUng, whidv 
were^ originally designed to be communicated in a different 
one.* There cannot be that adaptation of expression and 
that perspicuity of style in translations, which are appar^ntia 
originals. And are there not obvious reasons for the fact i 
Is it not natural, that an author, who thinks for himself 
who revolves the whole circle of his ideas, and conveys ooly^ 
sif ch, as are the most happy, should express those ideas w^ 
force, proportional to their vivacity ? We think in wc^d^^s 
^nd whatever we conceive clearly, we express without^ob- 
$curity j whatever we conceive methodically, we expiiesa 
without confusion ; and whatever we feel with warmth^ pe, 
express without frigidity. An original author, like Honiq:,^ 
pr Virgil, must have felt his emplgyment to be thfit of. men- 
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tal cr^tioti \ he mu»t have fek miittual attimfttidfi, when h^ 
filled in his mind images, Which deli^ed him by theitf 
beatify ^d novelty \ he mudt haye felt th« liteliest pleasure^ 
trfiefi he gathered fldweri irt the luxuiiane^ of his imagina-* 
tioh, never before unfolded to th^ ^ew of the world ; h« 
mti^ hate felt that enthusiasm^ which IcAt been emphatidal-^ 
Ff called the inspitati6n of poetty. And woUld not a writ- 
er of this description express his own Virid conceptions in 
tengttage more happy and appropriaite, thaii could a niere 
translator ? The business of a tiMSlatot is labor. His part 
is hot Xo range the field of iftiaginatiOQj and to indulge in 
freedom of expression. His effort is first to discover the 
Bieamng of his author, and theti laboriously to examinef 
wftalt phrase in his own language is best ^pted t6 express 
it. tt may be answered, that there are instances of trans- 
ladons exceeding their ordinals. WhefeVer this has Ot- 
curfed, either the work was not woithy of a translation, or 
die talents of the translator merited a higher employment. 
But these observations do not extend to Ih^ clasucs, and 
therefore a knowledge of the learned hnguages is not less* 
slppatertt. Did Dryden improve upon Virgil ? In his pref- 
siCe he says, that his translation, when compared with his au« 
dior, is 80 inferior, that it amounts almost to a libel ; and 
Am Us Otily consolation is the contrast, which it still bears 
to odier attempts of thef same kind. Pope merits the praise 
of translating beatttifully, not justly. He certainly does not 
^ hoH t nrirrOr up to'* Homer. Instead of heroic shnplici- 
tyi h^ has substituted mod<(m refinement ; instead of gran- 
deur, he has substituted beauty. His Agamemnon at the 
Bead of Ae combined army m?ght be mistaken for William 
ID; and Ulysses bears not a vety ^stant resemblance to 
Ae didk:ef 6f Marlborough. 

'Aether the ancieiltii are to b^ nfewed in the dress, with 
WiiSch they hatre clothed themsehes, or in one, which taxA- 
erh fashfeiti h^ ptescribed for them, is a ^ti^tion of fancy 
ttiii taste. It is not enough to say, we can get all the infor*^ 
najaHxA \vL^Atst\i by re^tAftg t tnuMatiM % for aR thein^ 



foniiatHm U fip^n* All th^ merit of the work wi all tbt 
gjTutifip^tbn of t^pte cpnsist in the style »n4 eYbibition of 
tiu^ fiqtions. These can b^ viewed with advantage onlf 
in the origin^ language. But^ if antiquity boa$ted none but 
books of science) it must be confessed the learned languig«i 
wpuld not hav^ so strong a claim to pur attention. Science 
is independent of style, and truth inay be communicated in 
one language ^ weU» as another* £uclid has created manf 
cpmmentators ; and h^ has most merit, who has most per«- 
qpicuity. Would it not be ridiculous to pretend, that it 
would afford no pleaiKire or advantage to view ibt ordinal 
pictures of Raphael, because the most celebrated of diem 
have been copied by subordinate painters ? These indeed 
have been able to display some of the most prominent £hn» 
tnres ( but they could not imitate those masterly touches of 
the pencil* which strike so forcibly in the original pictures. 
U then we so highly prize the originals of the inferior art of 
painting, that no copies would satisfy our curiosity, have noe 
^ originals of poetry an equal value i Are there not thoie 
deUcate stric^es of the pen, those happy turns of fancy and 
expression, which form the diaracter of genius, and defy 
tnmslation no less, than the masterly coloring of Raphael 
defies imitation i 

But a knowledge of the language of the classics is not mA^ 
vocated merely for the pleasure, which it affords to the sefaoU 
sir I it is indeed requisite to alli who would write with elOf 
^^ce in our own language* So consideraUe and so appt«* 
rent is the influence of critical learning upon the style of 
Snglish authors, that their merit seems proportional to their 
knowledge lof the gncients* Milton has given us an adaitr# 
^e model pf blank verse i but it is known, that he previt 
onsly excelled in writing Latin verse. If Addison surpass^ 
fd pot only his cotemporaries but successors in that bettttiir 
fill einiplicity ^nd ease, by which his works will ever cootilH 
ue to charm, it is well known, that he previously excelled 
hie countrymen in his imitations of Virgil and Horace* We 
Passover the the names of Swift, PameBt and Pope^ ttr 
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whom the foregoing obseivations almost equally appty^ Md 
advance to the great Dr. Johnson. This man seemed equaU' 
ly formed to terrify vice, when he chose to assume the char- 
acter pf the moralist ; or to delight the fancy, when he in-' 
clined to sport with the fictions of poetry. With the same 
pen he could give *^ confidence to virtue and energy to 
*' truth 5" or he could unnerve the soul in the luxury of an- 
acreontic numbers. But Dr. Johnson was perhaps the best 
Latin scholar of the age. When therefore we find, that a 
familiarity with the classics has generally accompanied dis- 
tinguished excellence in literary composition, ought we not 
to adopt the same means to gain the same eminence i 

These remarks become the more obvious, when we con- 
sider^ that the philosophy of grammar cannot be acquired by 
a survey only of one language. In order to establish general 
principles it is necessary, that they be proved by an applica- 
tion to diflFerent objects. Those, who have been esteemed 
die most learned grammarians, are those, who have with the 
most care investigated the foundations of ancient languages ^ 
and Home Tooke in particular has thought it expedient to- 
penetrate into the recesses of the Norman and Celtic dialects 
in order to discover the rudiments of our own. Few and 
slow indeed would have been the improvements of English 
style, had not our first authors governed themselves by ancient 
examples. The efforts of ingenuity in the progress even of 
mechanic labor are comparatively iiiefFectual, unless a model 
first be presented for imitation. It is easy to imitate, but 
difficult to discover. When the Romans first invaded 
Greece, their arts were rude, and their language was equally 
uncultivated. But Athens and Corinth furnished models of 
sculpture and architecture ; and tlie temples and statues of 
Rome soon rivalled those of Greece. They were also pre-* 
sented with exquisite specimens of poetry, and Virgil and 
Horace soon learned to echo the strains of Homer and Pin- 
dar^ . 

But to view with advantage the beneficial influence, which 
the Study of the classics has upon our own style, let us ad- 



to tte fim Engli^ authors of emitibhce. The earliest 
of them published theit ehbbnt^ worlts ixi Latiu. In the 
jtyle of Hooker and Jftllton ^e dlscdviet by their arrange- 
ftieiit oIF sentencfes and kefectibn of phrases the strictest imita- 
bon of the ancients. And, idthdugh the idiom of our lan^ 
|uag6 ^ould not pe)ttnit thit imitatibii to the extent, to which 
fiiey strove to catry it J yet, >*rhatever eiciellence their style 
{jossessedi it is fetideht feroiii >^hal source it was borrowed. 
We are left At this Ikte period of literary tefinienient to ad- 
inite the sblidiiy and Energy, which they displayed in the in- 
fancy bf £n£li^ ^dhipo^itiofl. 



NOTiCE OF « OBfeEkVATlOMS ON THE LIT* 
« ERARY MtSCELLAfJT.'^ 

JHl VtRlttH in the " Monthly Anthology"* has 
cohdescendecl to make a few observations on the Miscellany. 
The publication, which he has chosen for .the repository of 
Bis lucubrations^ being rather liniited in its circulation^ we 
were unfortunately denied an earlier opportunity of acknowl* 
edging our obligations to the author for his very ingenious 
and acutg ^^ observations.'* He assures us^ that they were 
'* written not with any design to injure the reputation of the 
^^ Miscellany, but widk the most sincere desire to promote its 
** future respectability." The design of the writer being so 
hnevoleni^ we should justly incur the charge of ingratitude9 
were we to treat his performance vrith any degree of severity. 
Although we may be " doubtful, Whether most to admire 
** the qualities of his understanding, or the feelings of his 
*^ heart }"f yet we must have been " very dull to read sober- 
^ ly, ^d somewhat iUnatured to read with a sneer rather, 

* VoL n, page 170. 

t See page 284, which probably alludes to the same writer* 

Vol. II. No. I. G 
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** than a smile," some of the profound^ judicious^ and leam^ 
ed criticisms^ which his piece contains. 

*' It is," says the writer^ ^^ a bad omen to stumble at the 
** threshold." We were therefore induced by motives of 
friendship to step very cautiously through the porch, which 
^e had erected before his edifice, and ornamented with the 
labors of Johnson and other literary artists. Unfortunately 
however we had not advanced far into the main part of his 
work, before we were forcibly detained by this sentence. 

'^ The following conjectures are perhaps as curious, as any 
'^^ ever spied oUt by the sharpened eye di an antiquarian." 

This is the first time we ever heard of a man's spying out 
a conjecture^ and it would be highly gratifying to us, if the 
author would '* explain more fully, where he made his nov- 
** el discoveries, what Terra Australis Incognita of invent 
^ tion he may have been exploring, or^ to speak seriously,** 
how he first ascertained,* that the human eye could be so 
wonderfully sharpened^ as to spy out conjectures. 

We are certainly disposed to treat the writer and his per- 
formance with more, than decency ; but we were really una- 
We to read the following sentence without hissing immode- 
rately^ *• We proceed to the * Retrospect of the eighteenth 
** century,* written in a style, tuhich has some resemblance 
" to that, 'which the ancients called the Asiatic, but which^* &c. 

The conclusion of the paragraph, from which this passage 
was extracted, is so similar to a note in the *^ Pursuits of 
** Literature,"* that we are induced to believe they both ori- 
ginated from the same source. The author of the '^ obser- 
*' vations," we presume, has too high a sense of honor to be 
guilty oi plagiarism^ and the coincidence of tlie passages is 
too striking to be an effect of chance \ we must therefore 
conclude he has taken no other liberty, than that of applying 
his own ideas to different purposes. 

Without doubt the writer can reconcile his introductory 
and concluding observations on the ^^ Memoir respecting 
** the union of the Swiss Cantons." Candor however in- 

* Sec page 64 toward the bottom^ 
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duces us to acknowledge, that we found it very difficult to 
conceive how a piece, which *' could not instruct the learn* 
" ed, nor amuse the ignorant,** would, '* if it were sufficient- 
• ly relieved by others of a lighter and more amusing kind, 
** be a valuable part of the ccMnpilation/* If the paragraph 
contain any inconsistency, it is expiated by the following 
ieautifiil sentence. ** It is too common for those, who form 
*• abridgements of history, instead of delineating the motives 
** and consequences of actions, to give only a dry detail of 
** facts, instead of producing a miniature, to pack up a skeleton."* 
The writer proceeds to notice ** a series of letters to a 
*' student of Harvard University." With these he is high- 
ly displeased ; and certainly he has cause of displeasure. 
The letters, according to hi^ own statement, contain little, 
except truth. As it is so rare at the present day for writers 
to pay any regard to truthy or decency^ and they both appear- 
ing to be peculiarly obnoxious to the writer of the ** observ- 
*' ations," we think him justified in applying the lash of 
criticism to all, whom he diall find ofieixding in these partic- 
ulars. 

Although our regard for die young gentleman borders on 
enthusiasm, yet it is greatly heightened, when we behold 
him divested of the sternness of a critic, and condescending 
to instruct in the humble form of a didactic writer. How 
extremely solicitous docs he appear to communicate knowl- 
edge even to the most illiterate^ He has placed his idea in 
80 many points of view, that the intellectual eye needs not to 
be sharpened to spy out its meaning. His words are, as follow* 
'* A quotation is seldom elegant, without it be at the same 
'* time an allusion, or metaphor, without the ideas, which it 
** contains, be placed in a new lights * parce detortef ,• and its 
•* meaning somewhat altered by a new connexion^^ 

The idea of the writer is sufficiently obvious ; but, to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake, he has introduced a *' very 
'^ fine example of the metaphorical use di quotation." For 
tfus we think him deserving cdmifiendation, alt^ugh some 
Qhiatured people would S2y» that it savored a' little '<A pedant- 
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rj. F^r be it from ut to ^kmrgn him ig^ ^;{ «ffctf(tkui qf 
4u« kind. Th« pP^nr p| g«Aiu§ ii^.ab^litte ; ^ we re>^ 
joicej that th^e is foimd in out Ga\uatry am ivaip, ^^hp tp ^ 
endowm^ts pf i»t\|re; ^uper^id^f thfi ^ght ^ ^ifpen^nce % 
who boldly ^^s the booia^f^ duo to ^l«ots, \j contti^it* 
mj h^ own ta€|e an a^tbofitf % d^|i||9fU|iing 91 tl^ bsf v^^ 
wrt ; and wbo g«$(ero9»lyi prfi»<ar3»ef mod^ ^ iipitaupO} 
and standards of ^a^<teUe|ic9.» ... 

We trust the faAo^wvig p^o^ ^ gt?^f ^b^^^e neaders, 
who have not beeQ so fort^9ate» ^ |o peruse the whole o( 
this inm^affU perfo^^i^nce* Speaking of^ th^ ^ pa&onage 

of geniu$>'* he sa^ys^ 

In our land, inerely as a Ttf9^ of Ut^arature and geiuus^ 

it is wpos^ble tQ^. find npi^kite9^(^ ; nof 2iX» there m any 
'* of our colleges. eiMajbUaJ^ents fo^ 4^e support of tkose, 
•*• wto mgi^y be willing to d^jpte th w tin^e to studious exer-» 
'^ tipn *y an4 the citnk^mt^^k ^M§. pf the lit^^irat^e of oWt 
^*- cpuitfry is to. be aOri^eJiXfit the ^mqwn^. wa^jt of leisuro 
" in those, whp mght culli?ate, it, unl^»» ^e aire in49fid th^ 
^ degenerate race, which some Europeans have been wilUng 
«', to belieye.^^ [1 1 1 1] 

We haye^ seldom Si^ilt so i^^ii J^^o^tM^i^ contained in thf 
narrow liipi|i;s of ^ofif pfrh4s i a periodt Mrhich ordinjMry ^omr- 
achs can^qt easily, digii^t. Al^^MgH. omi^ <;»9Mlpr nuy ^)y?p^ 
us^ to tjie. <?har^e pf igooranjce, ysfe '^f ^ hop^ it y^ strepgthr 
en our dgims for 9i.<^cy, whei^ we, Iw^l^lf G9nfe^, yr© ^9 
^px readily percew* hpUr ^ t^w'i s(? ^i^^» C5W b^ % «»«!r 
jw<^ of tfe?. copMisp^le state of tji^ IjjiMatuiife.^ o^coun* 
try. 11^8 ifi^f ^ wipg, to, ow ig»Qi^»ce of hgff / and, 
wljen we have, Immi^ hw si^ jj^.if tphf i^kuUd to its 
cgmequfflcf^ we s^aU willingly ^Hnpwl^lig^ t^§. ^PW pf his 
reasonuig. At, pjsewtnt wi shall ^ftt ^ft^M iii the l^Jipfj 
thaJt WA are nol le$f. wipe o^ a«C0i«ntQf' WS ip?biliJ3[ to com- 
prehend the wtkQfs i»ewiPgf W/^ cannpt; hgs^ef^ oiffi^ 
expressing a. hfip^, thso; them yM •hprdj W f*aUi4^nK»^ 

for the support qf:tho$e, w4i» xqsiy be^ •^^ wiSm ^ #^9)^ 

« their twe to.8t;udiQus^;flr!B<^/\^p4tfe* hfi n^J te?ft ^ 
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opportttxiity of enjoyiog^ dieir adra^tages. Perhaps he will 
bt isittccd tp fay^r the ^ublife widx a ^ew ap<lii9j^9y5jl8y8- 
tmof Lojrk. 

« The reviews,*^ says Ae writer, ** which conclude the 
*' prose of this number, 9Xf ^^ S^^wnd well written." We 
regret, that he has not given us his opinion a Ktdemore par- 
dp4ariy» ^ y/f^ 4fp^i ^%^ Vwi ^i^y g^f e4 with a 
{^ ^$^xxs^i^s3^^<nf ih^ m^t^^ 9> ];e?i/^. of Mx. ISPs s^r^ 
^ppn,, S^ % ^i)H h«W ¥»4 ^pl? «;9Pe ftw^ ^e exercise 
d^ 1^8 sjbiliV^ ^<^ ^^ittf^MF.. ?^diaps his ^leace ifmoi:^ 99e^ 
jx^Te, tfean t^^ ^gW8^ cJf his pea coi^d l»ii? be^s^. 

Sp^^J 0^ <^^ Wfi^tlf; of *' Jtfftters, ^m Londbp" he 
adds, ** we perceive, that its author [the reviewer] has j^re^, 

his by ^d^pt^i^ ifiref kopw n^t* I^o,wev«r h^ b^ just re^h 
ijpA tq CQP^jjiaj^^ tb^ ^9J^ WcUeir should bc^ so ungf nel9^8, ajs^ 
^^^*(ft! «*? if H(t:ifm(^% ipfi^oij^ cs«siV gi^p^biiin ti^^ t^ 

"VSTe. lux^. 9pqjplu(^ 09Uff rens^W thiSL *.< pbseiwattoQs ofi 
^^ ^« MiscelU^sy ^'* ^4 hc^thi) audm wQl do us, the jus*; 
tji{;^.tqbeii^ «b<qf Wffr^mip^mh a^jf deagn (jp inj^w 
his reputation as a^ vrifi^« F4^r b^ it &om ^^ ef en to 
M^j^ to 4^ri|ife ^ maj;i qf tfaa/tt wH^h he •fi^^mtA to have. 
Although ithM^^ ^4f d^dl^ Vf?^ of a 4^d ar« 
^meuii^, 17^(39^ dai;Qg^p]is, than thjs a^df; 96 2^ enjomy, 
)r9t w^ di;ust i^ will 99^ be found aoi in ^e pr^ant instance. 
0)^ mptiv?^ ^. gopd. Our i;eouu:ks wtxe written " ^tl| 
"' tjb. mpsf sincere desji^e^ to^ ffWMfe w: iri^aji8{r»f ,^R^ 
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' ADVICE To A STUDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY IN A SERIES OF LETTERS- 

LETTER K 

JTIlT College you behold the world in miniature. You 
may observe the same passions as far, as they have scope, 
#hich are displayed in society at large. Of these passions hone 
h more predominant, than love of applause. Within cer- 
tain Kmits it is a virtuous principle of action ; but, trans-- 
gressing these limits, it becomes injurious in its consequen- 
ces. 

• It may not therefore be an unnecessary subject of caution^ 
to warn you against excessive desire of College 'popularity. 
By this however I do not intend the approbation of the up- 
right and the discerning. The good opinion of such you 
will be ambitious to attain, while you have a true regard to 
virtue. But the popularity, which I would dissuade you 
from seeking, is that, which consists in the indiscriminate 
applauses of the students, which is gained by mean or vicious 
compliances, and which may be lost without ill desert, and 
even by conscientious adherence to duty. 

Excessive desire of College popularity will, in the first 
place, have an unhappy influence over your studies. 

You have been long enough 'at the University to find, that 
it is unpopular to pay great attention to stated exercises. By 
a large portion of students they are much neglected, and 
by many are treated with pointed contempt. One branch 
of study is represented as too abstruse ; another, as obsolete. 
This author is considered too dry ; and that, as insignificant. 

If one resolve from the best motives to attend closely to 
the studies assigned, an outcry is raised against him. His 
genius is called in question. He is considered, as fit only 
for the labor of the dray horse. Or else he is said to be ac- 
tuated solely by the ambition of gaining the good opinion of 
government, and of acquiring College honors. 



The .studies most popular ar& history , and works of Eog^ 
lisl^ criticism ; the attainment the most celebrated and covet- 
ed, to write in a popular style. 

Hence* if a student have collated, a .mass of historical 
facts, which he can retail on all occasions, he is celebrated, 
as/a fine scholar. His reputation. is' increased, if he be fa« 
* miliar with Boswell's life of Johnson, with this great man's 
fives of the poets, and works of this stamp. . But, if he can 
write in Johnsonian couplets and triplets, no matter with 
what sentiments, if he can lug in passages from Shakespeare, 
though entirely withbi^t application, or, if his thoughts and 
expressions have .an unquestionable title to novelty, however 
deficient in justness, he is exalted to the very pinnacle of sci- 
entific eminence. He is encouraged to sally forth, a litera* 
Ty Quixote, in quest of.adventures« * He has the vanity to 
believe, that whatever he attacks must fall before him. He 
.encounters without provocation those, who refuse obedience 
to his arbitrary, laws ; and his imaginary prowess is com* 
plete, when extolled by admirers, as the wonder of his age. 

But be entreated, my young friend, to shun such vaiu 
and delusive examples. Regard rather the propriety, than 
the novelty of your, thoughts. Seek rather a clear and ap^ 
propriate, than a measured style* Such a style will answer 
every valuable purpose, though it be not a servile imitation 
of any great master ; and though it meet the frowns of 
squeamish or dictatorial criticism. , Be not too ready to con^ 
elude,, that every forward stripling, though he have some 
pretensions to talents,' can prescribe abetter system of study, 
^n that, which has ^ood the test of long experience. 

Immoderate fondness for popularity at College will, nexf^ 
involve you in errors, if not vices of conduct. 

This most visually displays itself in the silly ambition tb 
he .distlnguished,.as a genius. Tou must have observed, that 
genius is the idol, at whose shrine the most profuse sacr^^ 
jSces.are 4aily offered. ,,,,Tou have progf qi it in almost eve- 
ry tfoftversatipn. w;th fellow students,, in which literary worth 
is discussed* J J^9U h^ve proof . of. it at pubhc exhibitioni^ 
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H^i>hi»e«i; 4M ^ktot^ Hi i^At ft Itk ttttl^ «!UII\ii«d, 
as if it w«re some igoomiinoitt V^. Tl$4 Ki(i« S^ (MOl 
df tte «ttUifati6n> in ^;»bi(& |[i!bidi Ik tkiktAt 9} ^ tfsj^n* 

posstiteft, h0#«if» m^SfiiA Vt an^ itnm, \dMmt ^ 
CKytis cncir cnancrers** 

«toh<ier, }biit #eil itk ikbaglt«^ j»M)»^iMt iS fB iSgVtf flU^ 

he inflated <«»{t& «Mh« lfe{;t<lifc tf |»tiill. lEIbr ^h <«M Wbi» 
det j that Mhy, Who UtVe «6 Ki):«t«itll6hi td dUs fflft bddi 
(ff faMT«ii, ^Itolild ^hmk ^m^eHam Irtk t»1l^l^ OS 
lepui&lioil; 

Bat i%d ^thdrii bf ddM iliitaAltU k& Mh 4ftfc i(M Mt^ 
eriumphs. Xxftd t^iphbddi HSoiVhs «ii lit tuH bfC 6f !3tt' 

xg %kiitsi ietlttltd Moirsdf test ih^ted tb %> diiiti t^ iH&gtiS. 
zpf^d^dhi fdi title btovHb^, M &ai ad^ioii^; t%at (idi. 
ffi^^3bi^hb(i, dir iC^i^ NiHMbhf is ]e^6«rB te hS^ Atade 
a ^imii&t dtdmUdfa. If dtisAt be ^irt tb VIMmiir m 
Aist iSad b^^ thitt 6c^, A« ^teateilt HcObr Hai phit^ 
ibpK^ olr taH<|tdty, t>tited lib rfiUaAtitr bii h& ^ok i^;^Hi«k 
ftom Att wm 'mUktHA aM t»yral aj>^)iifiBbii. 

Fo1reV«r discatd«l ^eii \^ tW tentiiiiiSlti, tt^fii^ 6daft. 
t£fiitt6b iateBas> 1t4iet« geiliUI i« |i6i«iiM), i^ it^ili WA 
f6 tafiWth^y totalis tH gftiiliH^ itk tfe^dtidM, Hwliiffe it U 
««iltfn^. £t«r bt!^ it iil MaA, !tt a MAi^t Iti^^Ui fft 
indust^, iiial ititrH dbtit flbt di^teAd ^ tti« fitaiM«i, heSVlfA 
HM^rMnl a* i but oil diii ^aiiMt, ill ti%i(% ttr% ii«)^tove 
them. 

^ Biii ichfe nlbk duigdftottS (ffS^, wli!c& IbVli 6f {Idplrity 
^tothiit^ mk the ihiitdi of itudeflii i§, %«^6 it iHM th«6 16 
OMliplt ^iffi f ^diidtu^te ViixL 

It tahilOt b« diHued, ili&t i ^eht, tfMttMhitltd aS#^ t6 

iki SfoJtn toitkiditbiti ttothres, is dddibel t6 Ms^ tpfc^" 
iSbHi tiTii c^iiduct being i titit iie|)WieK bf his tbffif afil6iis> 
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tH^' ^0" solicitous tb make him) a pattakec dF llieir 2bl- 
' Iks* FaiEag of successj- they entpdof ei^erf method to «». 
pocd him to^ contempt; Tbef impute aU fasr actions tcr sibw!^ 
ter motives. They are imwUliiig. tio atliiw^ that he d»i be 
influenced by any nobler principle^ than a selfish desire t# 
pleate' his instmcters. 

Ever liable to such bsMe imputatioiis^ motiyr'acc iniedsAiy^ 
saluted to swim down the cuvrent of pxipdhv foUies and' 
Tices. Invited by those^ vi4iose nntiraentr they dtsapprote^ 
and whose conduct they despise^ to join in actions^ at lesMt 
of a doubtfiil character^ they at firsC relWCtdiftty consent* 
Rather than be charged with motives^ which they are con- 
scious of not entertaining^ rather than forego the popularity^ 
which they are desirous of acquiring, they are willing to suf- 
fer some reproaches of conscience ) till they at length com- 
mit with greediness what they once shunned with caution. . 

By this process great numbers, who have entered the Uni- 
versity with reputation^ have left it With disgtaCe. L'est they 
diDidd be charged with anxiety for College distinctionB, thsy^ 
have at first neglected theu^ regubir studies. They Iwv^ 
iJius contracted habits of Idtenefe, that prolific source 0f eve* 
ry vice. To prove^ that thejr are hot ** dip^s to goreifn- 
Inent," they have engaged in irregularities, for Which they 
had no rdish, and haVe joined in the ^jiteibratibn of ieachefrSf 
Ivhom in dieir hearts they could not but appmve. 

To such unworthy compliances are they often led, wbtf 
tre unreasonably desirous ctf popubirity ^tf^ feHo^ studlsnts* 
To acquire it, one must generally sacrifice evety manly pr»s 
dple. He must be the Skve of pbptildr caprice. He ixmst 
Absolutely renounce aft indep'endence df charatcteri Lik# 
the political demagogue, he must stoop to those, he de^Sefi | 
ne must associate with those, he dtsliKes ) he mH^t'danddr 
Siibsei he caniiot rival ; he must ms&ttain b|)mk>nB, he dislMh 
lieves $ he niust withhold sentiments^ he embraced To com** 
|)Iete his humili:ition, he is eommanly obGged'to pay ^ 
^eatest courts to those, vrhH are the mb ji; tru^ COnteil^# 
We for want both of talents and virtuefsr 
Vol, II4 No. r. H 
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Yetf after zH his toils^ he is ever liable to bse lua* deariyr' 
earned fame. The tide of opinion^ which is^ this hour^ m 
Ms favor, may» the next, set against him ; and his greatest 
exertions can neither preserve, nor restore his falling reputa-^ 
tion. 

Build not then yout hc^s of enjoyment at College on a* 
feundatiQh so unstable. Let your first object be the appro* 
bation of your own conscience i your next, the esteem of 
the virtuous. Adopt, as your invariable wish, that senti^ 
ment of the poet, 

** Grant me an hoaest fame, or grant ma none.** 

Yours, &c PHILOS. 



HISTORY OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 

THE following extract is curioas in its kifid, and, we trust, will be aaovertjr' 
to most of our readers. It is taken from a tract, wliich was probably oc- 
casioned by a letter of Bishop Warburton in defence of ^ literary proper* 
** ty.*' It is submitted without comment. 
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HE first bards strolled from house to house* In 
those hospitable ages the doors of the great men were al- 
ways 6p6n to them, at whose tables they came, as welcome 
guests. When they had partaken of the repast, and cher- 
ished their genius with free draughts of wine, they sang the 
warlike exploits of their host, or celebrated the valor of his 
ancestors ; little dreanaing of property in those unpremedita- 
ed strains, whiclx flowed from the warmth of their fancy. 
In process of time, when arts were more cultivated, and 
men became civ^ized, poets demanded a price for their Ia-> 
bors ) for the trade of an author is very ancient. Pindar 
would not compose an ode in honor of a victor in the athlet** 
ic games for a less sum, than the most eminent statuary 
would have demanded for a statue of exquisite workmanslup. 
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He would trust indeed to the generosity of a Idng^ reconii- 
unending at the same time the princely virtue of munificence, 
fiometimes the lyric poets^ the dramatic poets always con* 
tended with a view of gaining a prize^ proposed by one or 
other of the Grecian states. The rhetoricians^ as Lycias 
iind Isocrates, subsisted partly by keeping an academyi part- 
ly by composing judiciary orations for either side^ as they 
were retained, it has been known, that the same rhetoric 
ctan has ^composed orations for plaintiff and defendant In :dhe 
same -cause. Some authors, particularly the historians^ 
jbave been influenced by nobler motives^ than a desire of 
gain. It was reward enough to Herodotus and Thucydidea 
to recite their histories at the dympic .games, where they i^ 
ceived the united applause of assembled Greece. 

At Rome dramatic pieces were ejdiibited to .the people at 
the private expenses of the officers of state, and they were 
composed at a fixed price for that purpose. After the in- 
^oduction x>{ the polite arts, there were few of the great men^ 
who did not dedicate their leisure hours to philosophy or 
the muses. iHence authors were generally encouraged, and 
diey frequently borrowed their patrons' houses to recite their 
^compositions to numerous audiences, by which they acquir- 
aed both money and reputation. 

It is evident, liiat neither the au,ihors, nor their assigns !a 
jthe republics of Greece and Rome, ever claimed an exdu^ 
;3ive right in their copies after their publication. I challenge 
the advocates of this species of property to cite a passage 
from the laws of those states, where it is direct^ pr indi-p 
rectly countenanced. In the institutes the contrary is ex* 
pressed. '^ If Titius composes a poem, a history, or oration 
^* on your paper, you are still the proprietor, and not Titius^ 
-** for the writing is but accessory.'* An opinion truly ab- 
surd, but it is sufficient to prove the sentiments of the an« 
cients with respect to literary property. I will admit, that 
an author, who composed a poem for a fixed price, might 
have instituted a suit for the performance of the contract. 
It may npw be proper to enquire^ whether this perpetual ^Xt^ 
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elusire i%lit tends to promote tKe xause of Itaming^ or 
Aether ancient or tnodem authofs have the greater in« 
centi^ea to excel. Authors are influeticed oitbcr by a 
love of fame^ or a desire of gain^ and sometimes by 
both. As either of these passions predominate, the compos 
sition is niore or less excellent. The ancients were smitten 
with a love of glory. If they had a desire of gain, it was a 
snbor&iate passion, not owing to a sordid disposition, but 
to the low estate, in which fortune had placed them* The 
prizes, proposed by the Grecian states, excited the noblest 
emulation. The poets exerted the power of their geniuS| 
either to preserve disreputation, whidi they had acquired, or 
to tear the lau|^l from the brows of their competitors. Tq 
|his may be attributed the excellency of the Grecian poets. 

•Grails in^eniimi, Oralis de4>t ore rotundq 
Muaa leqvi^ pester laudem noHiiu avvim 

The Romans took a different course. Their excellent 
writers, by the KberaKty of their patrons, were placed in s^ 
State of affhience 5 so that they had leisure to poKsh and re- 
fine their compositions. Tliere was a mutual exchange of 
benefits between the author and his patron. The patron 
Cbnferred riches on the atrthor, which was requited with 
fame and immortality. Unhappily this project of encour- 
agement succeeded liot so well, Gpititude and the ambition 
of transmitting our name to posterity are feeble excitements 
to the exertion of our faculties. When compared with the 
noble rivalry, thiat subsisted between tlie Grecian bards. Po- 
ets are an idle rac6 of men, They are no sooner at their 
ease, than they are fiatigued with the labor of composing, 
Horace, who at first subsisted by writing, has the impudence 
frequently to complain of his laziness, when, by the munifi- 
cence of Moccenas^ he enjoyed an ample revenue. This is 
perhaps the reason why the Grecians excelled the Romans 
in compositions. In England Ae revival of letters was co-r 
cval with the .introduction of printing. Our authors had 
but Kttle encouragement either by public, or private liberalin 
ty, A custom then first arose, by which they claimed tlw 
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Hole right of muldplying iinpre$sioA8 of their books. Au* 
thoTSy by their little attention to their afiairsy were general* 
)y in distressed circumstances. Tliey could not wait the 
slow returns of profit, arising from the sale of their works ; 
but were obliged to sell them to the booksellers fer a gross 
sum, which might relieve their present necessity. From 
that insta^nt the author becasae a slave to his bookseller, who, 
estimating wit and Ic^utilng by the bulk, imposed the sever- 
est tadcs. How could any thing great or noble be expected 
from writers, whose genius was depressed, and spirits broki* 
1^ by this oppression. 

Notwithstanding this we may boast of Shakespeare, Ot-» 
way, and Dryden, who, though they subsisted by their pen, 
might vie in genius with the greatest poets of antiquity* 
Unhappy indeed, that they had not leisure to polish and re- 
fine their works, that their poverty obliged them to humor^ 
instead of correcting die taste of the people. To this im* 
aginary right we may attribute the want of elegance and cor« 
rectness in our English authors, who have subsisted by writ* 
ing $ to diis may be attributed th^r servitude to bookseU 
lers, which of aU others to a Uberal mind is the most intole* 
rablet 

This peipetuai, exclusive rig^t could never be executed, 
till the art of printing was introduced. The great labor of 
transcribing so much enhanced the price of each book, that 
the purchasers were few, and the gains of the author small. 
This I apprehend to be the foundaticm of the right. When 
printing was introduced into England, it became a part of 
the prerogative ; in virtue of which all books were licensed^ 
and this license was construed to extend to the author alone 
find his assigns. When the prerogative was limited, and the 
liberty of the press established, this right must of necessity 
vanish. But the right of printing Inbles, books of conunoQ 
prayer, and law books, is still vested in the king, and hat 
been granted by him at different times. Tlus right is pure-* 
4y founded on maxims of policy, because these bocJcs are of 
fvhlii; importance^ matters of public concern ; and things^ 
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that relate to government, were never left to any man's libera 
ty to print, that wpuld. This cannot be made a precedent 
ki favor of the right, claimed in other copies, which stand oa 
a different foundation. 

This tliecefbre is a new right, arisen within the time of 
memory ; but no original, incorporeal right, which is not 
founded oh agreement of tike parties, can at this day be cre- 
ated. What numerous inconveniences would arise, if every 
man could at his pleasure create a new species of property,, 
to the support of which he might demand the aid of the Iaw» 
however repugnant to its principles. As if the wild imag* 
inations of men were to control the law, and not the law to 
curb their extravagances. The courts have been ever jeaU- 
ous of new inventions, even of those, which are founded oxt 
its most unquestionable principles, till experience and length 
of time have given them a sanction.. The perpetual, exclu* 
sive right, of which we now treat, hath as yet received no coun* 
tenance from the courts, and it has been demonstrated to be 
incompatible with every legal principle. It is observable, 
that it may as well be extended to many other things, which 
were never as yet imagined to be susceptible of property. 
For instance an author composes a tragedy, of this he make& 
two profits 5 the copy is sold to the bookseller, the right of 
representation to the manager of the theatre* These rights 
are in every respect perfectly alike. The common law haft 
favored neither the one, nor the otlaer ; yet is it contended> 
that the purchaser of the copy shaH recover in damages a- 
gainst those, who multiply impressions of his book j where* 
as the manager, who purchased the right of representation^ 
can have no remedy against his brother manager, who gains 
an undue profit by representing the pieces for which the for- 
mer paid a valuable consideration* Compare the pretensions 
of the advocate to his reward with those of the author. In 
the copy the property is uncertain ; the utility problematic- 
al. But the opinion, which the advocate gives, or the cause,, 
which he pleads, is important, and very easy to be ascertain^ 
pi^ Whatever advantages the client may derive from th« 
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industry, the learning, and abilities of his advocate, he can* 
not be compelled to make him a suitable recompense* 

If one were to take into consideration all the inconvenien- 
ces, resulting to authors themselves from the establishment 
of this property, they would be found very numerous. The 
j>rofession of an andior is^of all others die least profitable. 
By the study of ancient poets and philosophers they easily 
contract a contempt for riches. Hence ensue a neglect of 
domestic concerns and distressed circumstances. If their 
works were to become a property, they, might be taken in 
execution for debt. Creditors would ravish from dramatic 
writers their half formed tragedies^ from clergymen their pi«* 
ous discourses, the spiritual food of their respective flocks ; 
a moral essay might go in discharge of a debt, contracted in 
a bagnio j philosophy, poetry, metaphysics, history, and di« 
rinity would be taken in satisfaction for staytape, buckram^ 
and canvass, or legs of*mutton, calves' heads, and other arti- 
cles, which usually compose a tayWs and a butcher's bill. If 
an author had been willing to have taken the benefit of the 
insolvent act, he would have been guilty of perjury, if he 
had not discovered his manuscripts. His creditors might 
insist on publishing iSis familiar letters ; for that species of 
composition is as much a property, as any other. If the in* 
solvent were an ingenious man, his letters might have been 
Mold for a good price. If literary property consist in the 
ideas, the creditors would have an interest in aU the ideas of 
their debtors. Ideas are in their nature equally susceptible 
of property, whether they exist only in the brain of the au« 
thor, or ate by him transmitted to paper ; or whether they 
he written, or printed. The parliament of Paris seems to 
liave considered this in a proper view. When the creditors 
of Crebillon would have attached in the hands of the actors 
a sum of money, arising from a representation of a tragedy^ 
it was decreed, that the fruits of learning and genius, though 
actually converted into money, was not liable to the demands 
ef creditors. Though the old Roman law delivered the in« 
solvent debtor into the hands of his merciless creditori tha( 
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by his boday labor ht imght make some satisfaction fat th^f 
debt ; yet no one ever imagined, that the mind itself could 
be taken in execution, and be stripped of itaf ideas ; which 
absutdity necessarily resuifs ftomAe supposition rf kteas bet- 
ing capable of property* 

The greatest grievance?,^ of whicH the teamed complaiii,r 
cannot be remedied by the commori hvt. Tim grievance 
arises from the distngienuity of some, who vfaidicate to them- 
selves die discoveries, vAidi have been made by the labor 
and abilities of othef men. As if the mistaken praise. Ant 
to another's merit, could aSbrd a honiefeh Satisfaction. It 
was owing to the modesty arid diflideiwe of Sir Isaac Neviri 
ton, that he communicated some of his discoveries to his 
friends, before he published them. Unfortunately they came 
into the hands of a foreigner, who contested the invention. 
In what court of justice couM Sir Isaac have instituted a 
suit for the reparation of this injury ? I will venture to af- 
firm, that he could have had 'no redress in any court, either 
ancient or modem, where it v^b to have been determmed 
on the principles of other property. He might pittsecute 
his suit with some effect in a literary court of judicature. K 
was the wisdom of the French to efectthe court of Mars- 
Challes, die object of whose jurisdiction was the foiftt iT hoiu 
near. Let it be ours to terminate the disputes of auAors in 
a literary court of judicatxire, where may be inflicted p^in^ 
and penalties, suitable to the nature of "the ofieilc6 5 for iitM 
aginary .rights should always have imaginary remedies. 
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SELECTIONS. 



«« IPEACfibe with the Mtil of that* charitable author,** says lord Shaftsbii^, 
« who for the common benefit of his feilow authors introduced the ingen- 
<' ious way oimucdhneoiu writing /*' Alilong^Iy writers in this manlier 
of composition the honest and ingenuous JeiiE^y CoLiiBRmust be allows 
ed to hold no mean rank. His woifcsy Ve beliete, are i!k>t so much read 
In this country, as they deserve ; nor 4ias any bookseller as far, as our 
knowledge extends, ever attempted to reprint the^i here. Should the fot« 
lowing essays however, published by him in the year 1703, recommend 
his writings again to perusal, perhaps, like those of Ennius, when perused 
by the poet of Mantua, they may be found to contain a portion of « gold/* 
tliat may yet ornament and enrich the work of sime more fia.v«red modenit 
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OPtTL ARITY is a courting the favor of the ipeo- 
ple by undue practices, or for unwarrantable ends. By the 
people I mean those, who are under the government of false 
reasoning, or vitious inclinations, let their condition be what it 
will. The popular man's designs are power, wealth, reputation^ 
or all together. He, that is conscious how much his vanity ex<* 
Ceeds his force, and that his merit will never carry tip to his 
ambition, if he gets but a favorable juncture and a rising 
ground, to work he goes. He pretends a great concern for 
his country, and a more than ordinary insight into matters. 
Now such professions, as these, when they are set off with 
Somewhat of gravity and figure, especially when they are re- 
commended by a treat, are very "proper to dispose an audi- 
ence to hear reason. So that now he ventures to acquaint 
them with the secret of their privileges j that the people are 
the original of power ; that government is always conveyed 
with an implication of trusjt and reservation 5 that governors 
are only the executors and administrators of the people's will ; 
that in strict reasoning it is a nobler prerogative to give z 
Vol. IL No. I. I 
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crown, than to wear it ; that the pomp of princes is nt-*^ 
thing, but the livery of the subjects' bounty ; and that the 
greatness of the wagps ought not to exempt them from thef 
cofidition of a servant. Tfiis, with a little flourish about 
miscarriages and arbitrary designs, is strangely taking. He^ 
that has such a burning zeal, and springs such mighty dis- 
coveries, must needs be an admirable patriot. Wliat can a 
civil people do less, than resign themselves up to his Con- 
duct,, and present him with their understandings ? 

To come from the state to the church. He, that would 
be an agreeable eccicsiasticj must survey the posture of things, 
examine the balance of interest, and be well read in the incli- 
nations and aversions- of the generality ; and then his business 
will be to follow the loudest cry, and make his tack with the 
wind. Let him never pretend- to cure an epidemical distem- 
per, nor fall out with a fashionable vice, nor question the in- 
fallible judgment of the multitude* Let him rather down 
with a sinking faction, charge a straggling party, and hang 
upon a broken rear. Let him declaim against a solitary error, 
and batter a public aversion, and press the people upon those 
extremes) to which of then>selves they are too inclinable. 
And, when fears and jealousies become clamorous, when dis- 
contents run high, and all grows mutinous and mad } then 
especial care Itvust be taken not to dilate upon the authority- 
of princes, or the duties of obedience* These are dangerous 
points, and have ruined many a good man, and are only to 
be handled, when there is least occasion. There are other 
nice though inferior cases, in which a mj^n must guard, if he 
intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. 
For the purpose, if he is in the city, he must avoid harangue- 
ihg agakist^ circumvention 'in commerce, and unreasonable 
imposing upon the ignorance or necessity of the buyen If 
you meddle with Diana of the Ephesians, you must expecfe 
to lose Demetrius' friendship. The dues will come in but 
heavily at this rate ; but to be sure all the voluntary obla- 
tions in presents and respects are absolutely lost. We are a • 
trading people, say some of us, and must have no Interfering 
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between business and religion. If the pulpits and the ex- 
change will not agree, we must live, and there is an end of it. 

To proceed ; if his cure lye among the lawyers, let there 
nothing be said against entangling property, spinning out of 
•causes, squeezing of clients, and making ^e laws a greater 
grievance, than tho5e, who break them. No rhetoric must 
be spent against defending a known injustice, against cross^ 
biting a country evidence, and frighting him outof lluth and 
his senses. It is granted, that touching sometimes upon these 
heads is the oniy way to improve l^e audience. Such plain 
dealing would either recover, or disarm them; reform the- 
men, or expose the practice. But then you wirH say, this 
method goes too much to the quick. This divinity may 
bring the benchers upon the preacher, and make him fall un- 
der censure and discountenance. Now a person of discre- 
tion win take car« not to embarrass his life, nor expose him- 
self to calumny, nor let his conscience grow ,too strong for 
his interest upon any account. 

To speak generally, a popular man always swims down the 
-stream ; he never er>os8es upon the prevailing mistake, nor 
opposes any mischief, that has numhers and prescription on 
-ks side. His point is to steal upon the blind side, and ap- 
ply to the affections j to flatter the vanity, and play upon the 
weakness of those in power or interest ; jmd to jnake his for- 
tune out of the folly of his neighbours. 

Not that it is a commendation to be of a morose and cynr 
ical behaviour j to run counter to the innocent humors and 
customs of mankind ; to be coarse or unseasonable in admo- 
nition ; or to avoid the good opinion of people by rustic in- 
compliance, by peevishness, or singularity. But then neither 
ought a man to please another to his prejudice, to fortify him 
in an error by overofficiousness, and to caress him out of his 
•safety and discretion. 

. And after all the success is no such mighty matter. If 
one considers, he will find as little credit, as conscience in 
ittie purchase. 

]?or wjiat sort of reputation must that be, which is gained 
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by mediods of infiainy ? To debauch men V understandingt 
in order to procure their good word is a most admirable tes^ 
timony of our worth* A blind man mu$t needs be a fit 
judge of proportions and color. These patents of honor» 
which > are granted thus by surprize, are always recalled) 
when the party is better advised. The esteem, gained this 
way> like a love potion, works more by the strength of charm^ 
than nafure ; andj if ever the person recover, the hatred will 
be much greater, than the afiection. 

The truth is, if there were no foul play used, or the ar- 
tifice undiscovered, there would not be much to brag of \ 
for an universal applause is seldom little less, than two 
thirds of a scandal. A man may almost swear he is in the 
wrong, when he is geqprally cried up. Either incapacity or 
prejudice, negligence or imposture, disorders the judgment 
of the multitude. Their understandings are often too weak, 
or their passions too strong to distinguish truth, or pronounce 
upon the right of the case. If a great man happen to make 
a false step, and strike out into a sudden irregularity, he 
needs not question the respect of a retinue. How is an ex- 
ploit of this nature celebrated by the crowd, and shouted 
home with the pomp of a Roman triumph ? In fine ; to en-t 
deavor not to please is ill nature ; altogether to neglect it 
folly ; and to overstrain for it vanity and design. 
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O quarrel with the present state of mankind is aii. 
ungrateful reflection upon Providence. What if the ofiices 
of life are not so fine and great, as we can fancy ; they 
are certainly much better, than we can challenge ? What pre^. 
tence could nothing have to in^st upon articles ? As long as 
the conveniences of being may, if we pleas3, exceed the in- 
conveniences, we ought to be thankful ; for the overplus of 
adtantagi^ is purei luunerited £m)r* He<| that lepines, be* 



cause he is not izKnre» than a mm% deserves to be less* In« 
deed the very complaint makes him so* But the errors on 
this hand are not $o ccMOimon ; peopk are not so apt to be 
too big to live, as too little tp die. They are much more fre- 
quently over fond of the world, than ashamed of it. Not thati 
Inhere is a perfect indifiPerence required* The laws of self* 
preservation, the long acquaintance of soul and body, the un« |^ j%i^ 
tried condition ef a separation, and respect to o ur frf^yids> sure h V-I Ji»«»^ 
sufficient reasons not to turn our backs upon life out of an fjfS^i^it^ 
humor. The very uneasiness of taking leave is a fair ex- JX^^-'^r' 
cuse to stay, when it may be done handsoniely } for nobody 
jls bound tp put himself to pain to no purpose. Now it is 
pdds but that there will be a pang at parting ; for, though a 
pian be born voto this world with his mother's labor, yet it if 
hi s_OTyn, that Wist carry him to the other* Besides, he, that 
does not go pfF with a good c onscie nce, must expect a very 
^adjreception. This consideration was overlooked by most 
of the heathen philosophers. They thought annihilation was 
the hardest of the case ; that death would make % man C^* 
sar aut nullus, happy or nothing« .This mistake made their 
arguments bear up with a more negligent, romantic sort of 
bravery, than otherwise they would have don^. But religion, 
which gives us a prospj^ ct of horror bey ond t he grave, should 
paake us careful how we g o^thit her. X4ife was given for no- ^ Jff . 
ble purposes, and therefore we must not part with it foolis h^ ^ >' * 
ly. It must not be thrown up in a pet, nor sacrificed to a 
quarrel, nor whined away in loye. Pride s^d passion and .^ 
discontent are dangerous diseases to^ie of* We are listed -/ f / 
under Providence, and must wait, t ilPthe disch arge comes* . 
To desert our colors will be of more than mortal conse- 
quence. He, that goes into the other worid, before he is 
fent for, will meet Mdth no goo d welco me* Oo the other y/i 
side a man may be too backward as well, as Iqo forward, in 
resigning. Life may be overvalued as well, as o^er 
things ; and he, that buys it at the expense of duty, purcha%! 
es too dear. Some people seem resolved to spin out life as 
iong, as th^y can* They are for goin^ to the utmost ex» 
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tent of nature 5 and will not venture a single pulse upon any 
consideration. But to dote upon breathing, for it is little 
more> at this rate is to turn slave to all sorts of meanness and 
vice. Fright such an one but with the fear of death, and 
you may make him say or do what you please, though never 
so infamous or ridiculous. And, if his cowardice be not tri^ 
ed thus far, yet this lean principle will be sure to keep him 
servile and insignificant. . He will never touch at a great 
proposal, nor run any generous hazards for his friends or coun- 
try. And is it worth one's while thus to value life above 
the ends and purposes of living ? The jesolution of Pompey 
was much more becoming ; who, when he was dissuaded 
from embarking, because the weather was tempestuous, repli-f 
ed very handsomely, ** gentlemen, make notfuore words of 
*' it ; my voyage is necessary, my life is notTo." 

The true estimate of being is not to be taken from age, 
but action. A man, as he manages himself, may die old at 
thirty, and a child at fourscore. To nurse up the vital flame 
as long, as the matter will last, is not always good husband- 
ry. It is much better*© cover it with an extinguisher of 
honor, than let it consume, till it bums blue, and lies agonis- 
ing within the socket, and at length goes out in no perfume. 
If the s\m were not to rise again, methinks it would look big- 
ger for him to tumble from the sky at noon with all his light 
and heat about him, than to gain a course of four or five 
hours only to languish and decline in. 

When a noble occasion presents ; an occasion, that will 
bear a cool debate, and st-iiid the test of reason, and may be 
pleaded to advantage in the other world ; when a man is 
called upon to offer up himself to his conscience, and to re- 
sign to justice and truth ; in such a case one would think, 
he should be so far from avoiding the lists, that he should 
rather enter with inclination, and thank God for the honor 
of the opportunity. He should then be more solicitous about 
his behavior, than his life. Then, 

Fortem posce animuni et mortis terrbre carentem. 

Let him pray for reiolution to act up to the height of the oc^ 
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Mslon ; that he may discover nothing of meanness or dis-' 
order ; nothing, that may discredit the cause, tarnish the 
glory, and weaken the example of the suffering. There are 
some opportunities of going out of the world, which are very 
well worth one's while to come in for. The last act of life 
is sometimes, like the last number in a sum, ten times great- 
er, than all the rest. To slip the m.arket, when we are thus 
fairly offered, is great imprudence, especially considering we 
must part with the thing afterward for less. But is it not a 
sad thing to fall thus plum into the grave ? To be well one 
minute and dead the next ? Not at all ; if we are prepared^ 
the shorter the vopge is, the better* Is it not more eligible 
to come in with a smooth gale, than to be tossed at sea with 
a storm, and then thrown ashore, when the vessel is wreck- 
ed ? Is it so desirable a condition to run through a long course 
•f pain, to consume by inches, and lose one's blopd by drops ? 
A deathbed figure is certainly the most humbling sight in the 
world. To set in so dark a cloud, and to go off with lan- 
guor, convulsions, and deformity, is a terrible rebuke to the 
dignity of human nature. Besides people are frighted by 
phantoms of their own raising, and imposed on by words and 
things illjoined together. A natural death is generally the 
most violent. An executioner does the business more gen- 
tly, than a disease. He, that can conquer his imagination^ 
may possibly die easier of a faggot, than of a fever 5 and had 
better choose to have the fire kindled without, than within 
him. 

To say flesh and blood cannot be reconciled to this is a 
mistake. People have sometimes too much courage tJiis 
way. How often do revenge, and poverty, and disappoint- 
ment make men force their passage into the other state ? A 
slave has stomach enough to kill himself ; and he, that is not 
master of his liberty, will be master of his life. There is no 
age nor sex, no passion nor condition, so dispirited and low, 
but affords instances of the contempt of death. The old 
Goths, from whence the Saxons are probably descended, were 
«o hardy, that it was part of their discipline and religion 60 
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scorn their lives. If they were afraid of any thing, it yuna rf 
dying in their beds. 

In Alexander's titilef the' (ndiaii philosophers, when they 
Were weary of living, used to lie down upon their funeral pile 
without any visible concerrt 5 and afteiivard, about the reigii 
of Adrian, Liician mefltions one Peregrinus, ifrfio jitaped in- 
to a fiery furiiace at thef Olympic games only to show the 
company how far hi^ vanity could carry hinu At this day 
the heathen women under the Mogul offer themselves to the 
flames at the death of their husbands. It is true the Ma* 
hometans will not always let thenl have their will 1 but they 
think they are hardly dealt with, when refused ) and make 
all the interest they have for the honon I need not men-' 
tion the primitive christians, whose fortitude was both gene- 
ral and extraordinary ; insomuch that Lactantius and others 
observe, that the women and children did not show the least 
signs of complaint either in looks, voice, or motion, when they 
seemed to lie under the extremity of torture. But it maybe 
replied, and that truly, that these were supported by supers 
natural strength. However the former instances may suf-^ 
fice to show, that there is a greatness in human nature, not 
to be overawed by death. The way to be possessed of this 
quality to purpose is to live well. 'There is no siich bftvery, 
as that of a good christian. He, that can look the other 
world in the face, needs fear nothing. But, as to the courage 
of bullies and town sparks, who are so hardy as to risk body 
and soul upon a point of pretended honor, there is no Ian*- 
guage can reach their extravagance. They are distempered 
beyond the lunacy of Bedlam, and should be taken care of 
accordingly. 
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REVIEW* 
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We inaeti Witb pleasdn tile following flnaiy^s, aa it edibitl &i i ^k^ vt(t# 
tome palpable defects in that modem system of Ethics, which we hxve aH 
read^ attempted to refute in sonte fonner niunbers of this vrork» 

A ihcourse delivertd on the annual thariksgiving in Massachu^ 
setts 29 November 1804, by Nathanael Emmons Ih j>- ^as* 
tor of the church in Franklin. 

I TIMOTHY VI. J; 

Perverse disputings of men of torrupt minds ana destitute 

of the truth, supposing, ifHAT GAIN IS GODLI* 

H£SS. Ffom such Vjithdranv thyself 
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R. £lMMONS has exposed in this discourse tfie 
iabsurdity of the popular doctrine of the dajr^ ^^ that virtui 
^* consists in utiHty, and that the end sanctions the meansP Hri 
\as left subtlety and tefiilement and rhetoric to his oppo^ 
lientSf and widi a simplicitf characteristic of trudi urged 
those arguments^ which must convince every man, who pre-* 
fers die decision of feeling and common sense to the bold 
(peculations of vanity. 

After observing, that eirror results more frequently front 
Wrong principles^ than false reasoning) Dr. Emmons proceeds 

" I. To explain the meaning of the doctrine, that * vir^ 
* tue consists in Utility^ 

** n* To demonstrate its absurdity, and 

** III* To show why men ate greatly exposed to ema 
« brace it/' 

I. In explaining the doctrine Dr. £. has adduced thef 
definitions of divines and 8ophists> who agree, that ** theref 
^ is no distinction between that^ 'which leads to private happi* 

VoL II. No. I. K 
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•* ««/, and real virtue^ siilce nothing is goody but as it condti-^ 
ces to this end, and nothing body but as it conduces to the 
contrary ; consequently, ** that the utility of any moral rule 
** constitutes die obligation of it ;" and ** that actions may be 
** vicious, though they proceed from virtuous intentions." 

II. In demonstrating the absurdity of the doctrine Dr. E. 
has deduced from it the following positions, as its necessary 
consequences ; to wit, 

1. If virtue consist in utility, it may be predicated of i«fl«- 
imate objects. The sun has been dispensing innumerable ben- 
efits to mankind for many thousand years, and, if its moral 
virtue be in proportion to its utility, there is not a moral a- 
gent on earth, whose moral worth is equal to the moral ex- 
cellence of this material, inanimate, unconscious object. 
This Godwin frankly admits, and attributes virtue as readily 
to a hnife and a catidlestich, as to man. 

2. If virtue consist in utility, it may be predicated of the 
mere animal creation, and may be regarded as equal in the 
geese, who saved Rome by their gaggling, as in Cincinna- 
tus or Fabius, who preserved it by tlieir heroism. 

3. According to this doctrine men may be virtuous with- 
out any intention to do good. Hence Jesse deserves the rich- 
est meed of patriotism for sending David to see and comfort 
his brethren in the army, though he had no thoughts of rais- 
ing him to the throne of Israel, and thereby promoting the 
general welfare of his nation. 

4. On this doctrine men may be virtuous in acting tioi on- 
ly without any intention, but from a positively bad intention* The 
malevolence of Joseph's brethren produced the happiness of 
their family, and the preservation of surrounding nations. 
The perfidy of Judas has been infinitely beneficial to the 
world. Hence, if utility is the essence of virtue, the conduct 
of Joseph*s brethren and of Judas was highly meritorious. 
To the objectionj that *^ malevolent actions have no natural 
** and direct tendency to promote happiness," it is justly re- 
plied, that, if virtue consist in utility, the good effect of a ma^ 
levolent action is just as virtuous^ as the good effect of a benevo^ 
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hnt <me. For this doctrine places virtue in the conseqnence 
<rf the action^ and not in the intention of the agent ; and bence 
k is immaterial, whether the agent have nointention, a good 
intention, or a bad intention. 

5. Admitting this principle just, there is nothing right or 
wrong in the nature of things, but virtue and vice depend up- 
on mere accidental and mutable circumstances. When th^ 
nature of an action is to be decided by the consequence y and 
not the causcy what is criminal today may be virtuous tomor- 
row, and vice versa. Mr. Godwin asserts, that the obliga- 
tion of sincerity may be suspended. Hence truth may be- 
come evil, and perjury, theft, and murder be meritorious. 

6. According to this doctrine there is nothing intrinsically 
good or evil in the universe, but happiness or misery. But the 
distinction betweeil moral and natural good and evil is intui- 
tively evident to all. And from this distinction we praise 
virtue, but not happines^, we condemn vice, but not misery. 

7. According to this doctrine there is no such thing as 
wrtue or vice in the ivorld. For supposing there is no vir- 
tue or vice in intention, or the tendency of an action to pro- 
duce good or evil •, then they must consist in the pleasure or 
p^in, they produce, if they exist at all. But it is evident^ 
there is neither virtue nor vice in happiness or misery, and 
hence this doctrine excludes themtfrom the world. 

III. Dr. E. shows^ that men are greatly exposed to em- 
brace this doctrine, which is subversive pf all moral, reli- 
gious^ and political obligations j ist from its resemblance to 
truth, arid its apparent philanthropy ; 2d from the charac-^ 
ters of its teachers, who, as divines, sceptics, philanthropists, 
and political seducers, find access to, and acquire an influ- 
ence over all classes of society ; and 3d from the corruption 
and depravity of the human heart, which lead men to prefer 
gain to godliness. 

In the improvement of the discourse Dr. E. has proved, 
that a general belief of the doctrine, that ** virtue^ consists in 
" utility" will ultimately prostrate all our religious and civil 
institutions, and introduce the caprkiousness of anarchy and 
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madsess of vice into lii» fonner abodes of order, lempevwe^ 
void love. In the pmsest mMy vfur Scr the propagatioa cf 
thb c^d creed, ia which prieeli and athmis h^ve unUed vfkh 
the zeal of fanatics, we are not widioiit su^ort. TfUth n>* 
ceives that defence from the ^ible, vhich it ought to have 
r€(:eiTed from the Ustory pf other ttme«^ and the f sperienee 
of our own age. Thia is our Palladium* 

We make no apology for thu$ particularly analysing thia 
intere^ng discourse^ We eonaider it a tract of gr^i i»cr»^ 
it, and calculated to do much good. It exhibits at one view 
the folly and absurdity of this favorite article in the creed pf 
Aristippus and Epicurus i and alanns tts by an iinpresam 
display of the consequences of its general belief. We feel 
it a duty to recommend this discourse to all classes of men* 
and urge the firiends of religion to promote ita c»rcula<JQ»^ 



Jff aitempt ta ncammeni jtisUce) fharftjf and unatnimiiy in maU 
ters of religion^ in a sermon^ preached in Newbury June iq 
1804, and in Newiuryp&rt March 3 1805 » h J^^^^ 5«<^ 
ling Popkin A* M\ mini^pr of the first ohurch und coii^regar. 
tionift Newbury. 

X HERE' is somethii^ prepossessing in ^e very ^ 
tie of diia discou^e^-*-^^ Aa attenapt to recommend jmtict^ 
^^ fharityj and ufisfnimity in mattera of religion.'^ ITiis zt^ 
tempt, while i<? manifests the humble and pacific temper oC 
the writer, administers reproof to those, who set up their 
own theories, as standards of truth, and' exclude from their 
Christian fellowship all, who differ from them on r^ligiouft 
subjects^ 

This discourse is founded on these words of St. Paul to 
the Romans^ ^^ Be of the same mind one towards another.'* 
Aft^r a f^ introductory femarka^ showmg> that this |cecept 
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wiih%9pmde relates more to di« fvcA^^ tbaii to ^undentaiod* 
ipg» the four following propositicms are discussed, 

I* That "ire majr and ought to agree in charityi if we can« 
aot in opinion. 

n. That in several points we may agree more in fact or 
effects than we do in woids* 

HI. That the most difficult pomts cannot be the most es- 
•entiai* 

IV, That the most mfiuential trud^ are sufficiently plsdn 
to the serious and diligent inquirer* 

The duty of agreement in charity is urged from the con* 
8ideration> that in a country^ where civil and religious liberty 
existj the rights as well^ as duties of all in matters of relig* 
ioO) are equal. That friendly intercourse) a conciliating tem« 
per» and mutual accommodation are duties^ imposed by the 
great Author of our religion $ and that *^ a contrary spirit 
'' would dissolve all religious institutions together with pri* 
** vate pety and virtue." That unity of affection and char- 
ity b not inconsistent with diversity of speculative opinions % 
and that this diversity is found to exist even among persons, 
equally entitled to credit. 

« Who then shall decide for aU, which of the variety of creeds aH ought 
unitedly to receive ? To whom hu the maker of us all given that marked 
preeminence, that he appears commissfoned to explain his will with uaqne»* 
tionahle authority ? Iiet it be granted, and I see not how it can be denied, 
that there is but one series of true doctrines. The quesdon remains, wIm 
koMs them ? One has a fuU assurance, that he knows the truth. Has not an* 
other an equally firm conviction, and, so far as we can judge, upon equally 
good grounds ? To whom then shall we go to obtain the knowledge of the 
truth ? Lordi to whom shall we go f Tkovk hast the words of eternal life.** 

Several deep and contested quesdons^ as the doctrine of 
human depravity, of the divine decrees, of faith and works^ 
and the doctrine of r^neratipn, are examined with much 
candor and fairness. The author appears* to be well ac- 
quainted with these daric subjrxrts of controversy* He has 
du>wn, that the contention is sometimes merely verbal ; and 
sometimes occasioned by wrong apprehensions of the subject* 
That on each question there are points of coincidence as well* 
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ad of variance between the apposing parties. That the par** 
ticulars^ in which they agree, are plain, clear, and practical ; 
while the others are only speculative, and without any acces- 
sible criterion of certainty j that it therefore becomes us to 
be more careful in observing the former^ and less magisterial 
and imperious in urging our interpretations of the latter.- 
The form of this discourse is methodical, and the reason- 
ing clear, forcible, and connected. The s?yle is suited to* 
the nature of the discourse. It is simple, pure,^ and correct ; 
and with these properties must be respected by ^ose, .vdio' 
seek for truth rather, than amusement. These qualities, of 
stvle are however frequently underrated by the amateurs of a 
smooth and polished diction. Writers of this stamp may 
profit by the following ' pertinent rebuke of Lord Bacon. 
They " hunt more after words, than matter, and more after 
** tlie choiceness of the phrase, and the round and clean com- 
** position of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the claus- 
** es, and the varying and illustration of their works with 
*^ tropes and figures, than after the weight of matter, worth 
*' of subject, soundness of argument, life of invention, or 
" depth of judgment." 



-<■ 



j{ discourse delivered in Haverhill March 22 1805 atthefunc'^ 
ral of Jabez Kimball A* M* attorney at laiVy ivho died 
March 19, <f/. 33 ; to which is added a short memoir of his 
lifcy by John Snelling Poplin A. M. minister of the first 
church and congregation in Newbury. 

jljLMONG the most valuable endowments of a cler* 
gyman must be placed a versatility of talent, which will ena-' 
ble him to appear with appropriate manner, sentiment, and 
language, on the various occasions, to which he is called. 
From the perusal of this discourse and the sermon, reviewed 
in the preceding article, it must be admitted, tliat the author 
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possesses this quality in no small degree* The deductive 
and the discursive talents are rarely found more happily \init- 
cd,- 

This discourse is in matter and form suited to the solemn 
occasioni for which it was prepared. It exhibits in every 
paragraph those impression^ of grief and friendship, by which 
it was dictated. We offer a few extracts, as a specimen of 
the style and sentiment. 

« This afflictive act of a holy Providence is a special caU to humility and 
<* supplication. Humility and a sense of dependence at all times befit fee- 
^ ble, sinful, and perishing creatures. But at no time are they more deeply 
** inculcated upon us, than when God gives these awful demonstrations of his 
^ power and our fraUty, of his supremacy and our subjection. We cannot 
<' believe, that we are creatures of chance, formed without design, preserved 
*< by the mere force of nature, and struck out of existence by an imdirected, 

* uncontroUed accident.** 

** While weare^aicompassedwithfavors, while we ^e joyous in heahh,and 
** our friends are happy around us, we do not perceive the power, that sustains 
** us, the bounty, that cheers us, the hand, that conducts to us the streams of 
." gladness, that guides the currents of life through their minute and numer- 
** ous channels. But when, for reasons of divine wisdom, reasons not to be 
<* measured by our understanding, this support and bounty are in some part 
^ withdrawn ; when we are tried with tribulation ; when our friends drop 
<< from our embraces ; then we perceive the Providence, that had long bles- 
" sedus; we acknowledge the Sovereign,who rules over us; and are most di^ 

* posed to humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God.'* 

<' Those, who were connected with this our deceased brother by the strong 
^ ties of nature and friendship, are particularly called to listen to the truths 
'* and consolations of religion. This is no common loss, which they may bear 
" with unconcern. This is no common event of nx>vidence, which they 

may regard in tranquillity. The dead, whom they must now bury out of 
*^ their sight, had qualities tx> engage a warm esteem and friendship, and to «e- 
** cure an affectionate and lasting remembrance." 

*^ Ye, who have been associated with him in constant intercourse, can wit- 
^ ness to the undisturbed pleasantness of his life, the instructive ingenuity of 
" his coaversation, his unaffected preference of another's to his own enjoy- 
'* ment. Ye have seen him with firm and modest step rising through the 
** successive grades of life ; from happy presages, from academic honor, ad* 
** vancing to public respect, to useful station, to hopeful prospects. Ye have 
<* seen him arrived at the maturity of life and of mind, presenting copiously 
^ the fruits of a strong and vigorous intellect, enriched by culture, and cor- 
'** rected by experience. But he was seized in a vital part by a secret destroy- 
*< er. You saw him sinking by a gradual but irremediable decay. You felt 
** his sufferings, and lamented his untimely decline ; but you heard not him 
" complain. You were comforted by his patience, and cheered by his hope 
<< and resignation. The curtain of death . is now drawn, and ye shall see 
^ his face no more. But his memory will not perish. His image will be pre- 
« served in your hearts. Let his virtues liv« in your livcti Let his deatk 
" teach you to be alsQ ready.'* 
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Tbof hhgrtpldc9i mem^in anin«xed to this dhcotnM, #tf 
insert entire $ ad a place for si^ sketches was rcserted ttf 
the original plan of this worL Our readers will be gradifi* 
ed with this respectful adtioe ct a literary friend. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 

JABEZ ICIMBALL was tx>m in Hampsteadj in New 
r Hampshire, in the month of January 1772, of respectable 
parents. He was a& object of tender afi^ctian ^ his youtfc 
was afflicted with sickness j and he Si^s late in eommencitig 
his classical studies^ But from the time^ Khat he gaVe hiin«' 
lielf to literary pursuits, he was esteemed equally for Ws abil- 
ities and his disposition. Between him and the excellent 
clergyman, who prepared him f<^r dollege^ t^e deceased Mr/ 
Merrill of Haverhltli existed a parental and filial attache* 
ment« He had a peculiar felicity in conciKating the esteextt 
and favor of all, who knew him, aiird who knew how to value' 
genius and worth. 

He was adniltted a student of HarVafd tJ'niviSTfsity i^ 
1793 ; where he distinguished himself by hi3 knowledge* 
and acuteness, especially in the science of die mind, of rea^ 
son, of morals, of history, and of the laws of nature and 
nations. Superior to weak compliance, consulting his owo 
judgment, he united, in a high degree, the esteem of hi^ 
fellow students with the approbation of his iiKtnictort. His 
placid temper, his natural urbanity, his facetious, instructive 
converskion, his frankness, eandor, and disintarest^d kind-* 
ness, engaged the one ; while his upright conduct and res«« 
pectful deportment, his solid talents and acquiremehts secur- 
ed the other. 

He received his first degree in 1797, and applied himself 
to the study of the law under the Hon. John Prentice of 
Londonderry. To this gentleman and his family, with 
whom he lived in unreserved intercourse, his whole con-* 
duct, professional and domestic, afforded the highest and un- 
interrupted satisfaction •, and their ardent friendship has fol-* 
lowed him through life and death. Here the writer, who 
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liad been a tutor, while hfe was a student, became more par- 
ticularly acquaitited with him, residing sometime in the Same 
family during his engagements with a congregation in that 
(>lace. In this agreeable residence he enjoyed that continu- 
al flow of a benevolent heart and rich Understanding, and 
that happy faculty of drawing forth the powers and affections 
of others^* for which Mr. Kimball was remarkabte. He 
therefore can speak from knowledge and feeling, and is as- 
sured, that the people of that vicinity would add their eordial 
testimony. 

' In July 1800, having com^V^ the iisual term of legal 
studies, he was appointed a tutor of the University at Cam- 
bridge for the department of natural philosophy, geography, 
astronomy, and the elements of the mathematics^ The du- 
ties of this (^ce he discharged with distinguished ability, up- 
^ghtnessj and punctuality. Without assuming a dispensing 
power over the college laws, or substituting novel notions in 
their stead, h^ executed them in what he conceived to be 
their true spirit with inflexible firmness and fidelity. 

He resigned his office in the university in July tiox, 
^nd after remaining a few mdhths in business With his friend, 
Mr. Prentice, settled in the jwactice of the law at Chester- 
field in New Hampshire- 
He now manifested talents rk) less adapted to actxre, than 
to studious life. His quick and deep penetration, added to 
the vigor, activity, and comprehension of his mind, qualified 
him alike for study and for action, and formed at once the 
solid scholar, and successful man of business. His habits of 
laborious research and investigation, united with unshaken 
integrity and faithfulness, made him an able and honest ad> 
vocate, and secured to him extensive and profitable practice 
in his profession. His superior knowledge of mankind and of 
civil society, connected with sound principles and active zeal 
for the promotion of institutions of learning, religion, and 
charity, rendered him a true patriot, a useful and beloved 
citizen. 

VoL IL No. I. L 
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His prospects at thh time were flattering to his fondese 
hopes. With generous ardor he looked forward to the hon- 
ors and emoluments of a liberal profession, to the uninter-^ 
rupted delights of friendship, to all the tender, refined joys 
of domestic life. 

** Oh fallacem hominum spem fragilemque fortanam." 

Soon was this bright prospect darkened, and the^e cherished 
hopes succeeded by heartrending affliction. His affections 
were bound by the tenderest ties, which involved all his 
views of happiness. These ties were broken ; lover and 
friend were- put far from him ; and his hopes of happiness 
fled beyond the grave. His own health soon declined ; sor- 
"row and sickness became his companions. He now desired 
life only, that he might be useful. Never for a moment did 
he lose the ardor of his benevolence, or his zeal in promoting 
the happiness of his friends^ 

More fully to enjoy the society and attentions of hJs 
friends now become necessary to his health, and to aiFoid the 
pressure of business at Chesterfield he removed to Haverhill 
in 1803, still continuing the practice of his profession. 
Here during the few remaining days of his life he conduct- 
ed business in almost ccmstant sickness and distress with res-* 
ofution and fortitude, and acquired a large portion of public 
esteem. High however a» he stood in general estimation, 
his intimate friends alone knew hi« full worth ; and during 
this interesting part of his life were alone acquainted with 
the real situation of. his mind, with its sufferings, its consola- 
tions, and its hopes. There was indeed a delicacy, a sacred- 
ness in his sentiments and feelings, with which a stranger 
did not intermeddle. Even to his most intimate friends he 
had a degree of reserve in conversation ; it was in his letters 
only, that he freely unbosomed himself. A tender melancholy 
pervaded and softened his mind, while an ardent and firm 
hope sustfained it, and enabled him to perform with cheerful-^ 
ness his social and professional duties. In a letter to a con- 
fidential friend, about a year before his death, speaking of a 
" dear, departed friend," he tliws expressed himself. *^ I as-^ 
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'^ sure you I feel an indescribable, mekncholy pleasure in 
^* submitting to the dispensations of Providence ; hoping 
" hereafter to enjoy the presence of that person, when this 
** corruptible shatt put tm incorruption. This is my hope ; 
"this my trust*; this my consolation. This momentary 
'* suspension of eur intercourse has not, and, I trust, never 
'* wiU for a moment -suspend my affection, or cause the ob- 
** ject of it to change. I know that the afiections widiout 
'* an object;, on which to rest, aftar wandering over a wide 
.** range, return, like Noah's dove, which found no rest for 
** the sole of her foot. But such is not my case. I have a 
"little object dependent on me^ as dear .to .me, as my pre- 
"ciousself." 

This " little object," which animated all his exertions, 
and now inherits the fruit of them, bears the name, and was 
a favorite niece of the inestimable friend, ;Mrhose memory 
was so dear to him. 

In a subsequent letter, expressing his belief, that genuine 
affection and friendship survive the present life, he said^ 
^^ did I expect, that death would efface aU recollection of near 
** and dear friends, I should be without consolation^; I should 
'^ be of all men most misei^ble. What;is life, but a pr^af- 
" ration for a future world ? What is death, but quittiijig the 
^* impunties of the flesh, and becoming pure spirit i No^| 
^ pure, genuine affection can never meet with dissolutioo.^ 

This submission to the dispensations of Providence, an4 
this unshaken confidence in a future state of happiness, sus* 
tained his spirits in .perfect composure under all his severe 
sufferings, and in the awful moments of dissolution. 
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C. Cms PI SalLUSTII belU CatUimrii ft Jugurtbini butoria. 
Editiot etnendatioTi juxta edithnes optimas dUigentissinie inter 
secollatas ; illustmta notis seUctis g cum indice copioso. Sa* 
fern Mass. exc, Josua QtfsbtHgy impensis T. C* Cfisbing et 
J. S. Appliton^ 1805, \%nu>^pp* a yd. 
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HE want of correct and at the same time cheap 
editions of the classics is severely felt by instructors of youth 
in general. The labor of the young student is rendered dou- 
bly difficult by the errors, which are met in almost every 
page* particularly of the late London editions, intended as 
copies of the Parisian ** in usum Delphini." Each of these 
professes to be ^* editio adcuratior et emendatlor," notwith- 
standing every preceding blunder be retained, and many oth- 
ers superadded. The original editions of the correct and 
learned Maittaire are now rarely to be found, and it gen- 
erally happens, that these London ** Delphini ^ editions are 
almost the only guides of American students. It has been 
therefore with pleasure, that we have seen Virgil, Horace, 
and Sallust issuing from the classic press of W. Poyntell 
and Co. of Philadelphia, and believe their accuracy, aa copies 
|)f the original French editions for the DaujAin's use, indis- 
patable. • But the subject of this article has afibrded us much 
higher gratification, and demands therefore a more particular 
attention. 

A taste for the ancient writers of Greece and Rome has 
been perf:eptib]y, although slowly, advancing in the principal 
seminary of learning in New England for the last ten years. 
Before tliat period it had languished. About the middle 
however of the century past Harvard could boast scholars, 
who were formed on the Oxford standard, deeply skilled in 
ancient lore, and burning with the love of glory. Yet 
even at that period comparative references were made to ** the 
^* Fathers of New England " by no means advantageous to 
modem times. It was said of diese venerable worthies, that 
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^^ the leadiog men among them, both of the clergy and laity» 
« vere men of sense mi learning. To many of themj the 
*^ historians, orators, poef 8, and philosophers of Greece and 
'^ Rome were familiar ; and some of them have left Ubnt't. 
*^ ries, (hat are still in being, consisting chiefly of volumes^ 
^ in wh^ch the ivisdom of the most enlightened ages and na* 
^^ (ions is deposited, written however in languages, which 
** their great grandson?, though educated in European uni- 
*' yersities, can scarcely read."* This humiliating state of 
literature, it is hoped, is gradually amending, and we indulge 
a pleasing expectation, that the fame of our Alma Matbr 
will yet be retrieved. 

Improvement in printing has also progressed with inlprove^ 
ment in literary taste. The specimens of our typography^ 
which of late have been exhibited, particularly of English 
and Latin works frpm presses in Philadelphia and New Torkj 
and of Qreek from the University Press m Cambridge may 
now be compared with European workmanship. This ac^ 
knowledgement is made with drference and caution, and with 
the naost earnest hope, that accuracy, inviolable accuracy will 
be the first, second, and third virtue of our printers* 

But we must not expect as yet a Robert or Henry Ste^ 
phen, an Elzevir, a Barbou, Fbulis, Baskerville, or fiowyer 
to appear in these western regions* 

The editors of the edition pf Sallust, printed at Salem, de* 
serve the most liberal copunendation for their judicious labors* 
The preface itself is .truly classical, and, although briei^ evin* 
ces an habitual ^quaintance with the best Roman writers. 

With regard to the text, " quern, ni fallimur,'' say they, 
'* emendatissimum habes," we are informed, that '^ ex tribus 
** illis editionibus, Havercampiandf Hunteriand, et Parisians 

stereotypd (ut loquuntur) constitutus est ; non omissa au- 

tern Maittairiana ceterarumque editionum meliorum fr^ 

quentissima et diligentissima coUatione." We have thus 
not a servile copy of any particular e^^ion, but the emenda*- 
tions of the most accurate critics. 

* Essay on the Canon and feudal law. 
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The notes, it seems, have been generally selected from the 
^* Delphini " edition, ** pars autem non parva istius molis prac- 
** cisa, ut doctissimorum virorum, Gruteri, Gronovii^ Sanctity 
•* Perizonii aliorumque multonim annotationes locum habe- 

rent. In hdc partey quae forte copiosior quam quod doc- 

tis placeat, juvenum utilitati consulere pr^cipue voluimus, 
^* Sallustit * brevitas et abruptum sermonis genus,* locutionum 
** etiam antiquarum frequentia, pueris uostris, qui in Cicero^ 
** nis scriptis maxime versantur, insolentiora (ita saltern puta- 
** vimus) hoc postularunt." We must readily assent to the 
latter observation, and grant the necessity of explaining to 
youth many parts of the histories of the " sententious Sallust.** 
Havercamp's edition in two volumes quarto contains a copi- 
ous variety of notes, and is undoubtedly the best, but of dif- 
ficult access. The " variorum editiones" are rare, and gen- 
erally retain much learned trifling. The Paris stereotype ex- 
hibits only the text ; and the " Delphini " editions may be 
improved. Hence a selection of notes becomes necessary, 
and we believe in this case if has been done with judgment. 

But this is not all ; for the editors proceed to say, " Nee 
** fructus ex Grammaticorum veterum scriptis percipiendus nos 
** effugit. Igitur ex Prisciani, Probi ceterorumque libris 
** (apud nostrates proh pudor ! RARissiMis) hinc inde 
** sententiolam aliquam parvuhm decerpsimus, ut apud juve- 
•* nes lingu« Romanae studiosos incitamentum esset ad eorum 
*' scripta perlegenda ; quae ut diligentissime pervolvant, hor- 
** tamur, rogamus." We are unable not to fed the force 
of the exclamation, inserted in capitals. No man among us, 
who has attempted to gain a knowledge of ancient literature, 
can avoid lamenting the low ebb, at which it has rested in 
this country. The scarcity of proper books, and the trouble, 
expense, and loss of time, incurred in importing them from 
Europe, deter many from making a progress. We must 
however hope, that at some period we shall be able to exhib- 
it our Parrs, our Wakefields, and our Bryants, and that 
Boston herself will ere long contain more, than " three Lat- 
** in scholars."* 

^ See AjithoIo|7 for June. 
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The benefit of the youthful tiro, it seems, has not solely 
guided the editors of this work. ** Ut'apud doctlores," say 
they, *' nostra editio aliquantulum pretii haberet varias leg- 
*' TiONES maxime notabiles inter Notas hinc inde sparsimus ; 
non equidem e Codicibus MSS. (quorum apud nos non ex'> 
tat aliquis) sed ex editione Sallustii splendida Havercampi-* 
** ana excerptas." 

That the reader of this article may obtain a just idea of 
the Salem edition of Sallust, we shall copy the last paragraph 
of this well written preface. 

** Quod ad orthographiam attinet, non constans invenfe- 
** tur. Nam inutile non videbatur pueros, vel suo marte, vel 
praeceptore duce, in hac varietate versari ; optimus igitur 
2eque, ac optumus, quod magis ad antiquum, dicimus. Ta- 
men omnis in casu quarto, et similia, (ita autem voluimus) 
^' constanter legimus. £t maxima ex parte, antiquse recen- 
" tiorem orthographiam pofthaberi curavimus. Denique ex- 
** emplorum prelo subjectorum castigatione multum sudavi- 
^' mus ; ob hasce omnes causas editio nostra, ni fallimur, 
" multo emendatior, multo magis sestimanda prodit." 

What remains, but that we address to the youth of our 
country the language of Cicero, ** quamobrem pergite, ado- 
^' lescentes, atque in studia incumbite, ut et vobis honori, et 
^^ amicis utilitati, et reipublicse emolumento esse possitis^'"^ 
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POETRY. 



WS insert with pleasure the following short, yet beautifiil std plmtitv ttoo- 
«dy on tb» death of the late, bebved P&xsioknt Willaui. h was 
written at the time by a young geBtleman» then a student df thef Uni- 
versity in Cambridge. 

MONODY ON THB DEATH OF THE REV. JOSEPH WILLAR£> 
JJL D. S. T. D. PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 

IN CAMBRIDOE. 



F 



AR hence let folly's train retir« } 
For man shoald mourn below $ 
With sober hand attune the lyre. 

And thrill the chords of wo* 
Stop, mortal, stop thy mad career^ 
Death's neverbating charioteer 
Relentless drires his rapid way« 
And mournful millions bow submissive to has sway* 

AlaSf what numerous ills await 

Our short existence here ! 
The wise, the virtuous, and the great 

H«w soon they disappear ! 
Go, mortal of reflective soul, 
Behold the ocean billows roll 
In sad succession to the shore ; 
They rise, and break, and foam, and then are heard no 
more ; 

Thus hourly shortlived mortals go 

To crowd the darkened strand ; 
Alike the mighty and the low, 

A melancholy band. 
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Tet the pale monarch most appals. 
When some hightowering mortal falls ; 
Unheeded breath Ae zephyrs by ; 
We trembling view the storm loudthunderiag through 
the sky. 

Remembrance sorrowing loves to tread 

In holy, pensive gloom 
The awful mansions of the dead, * 

And weep o'er virtue's tpmb } 
Call back to life the slupibering claft 
Their forms with pleasing dread survey; 
Or, if religioii lift the veil. 
We view thdr spirits, where nor cares, nor woes assasL 

Thus now in fancy's tearful eye 

Lo, WILLARD'S form appears 
Amox^ the whiterobed bands on high^ 

Crowned for inmiortal years. 
Why then unkindly wish him here I 
Alas, 'tis nature prompts the tear. 
Memory still hovers o'er hi^^ gravcy 
As evening sunbeams love to linger on the wave* 

Those classic bowers, that nursed his youth. 

Shall long repeat his name ; 
And history with the pen of truth 

Perpetuate his fame* 
To him the sacred task was given 
To lead our youthful souls to Heaven ) 
His purest fix>tsteps then we'll tread ; 
By folbwing them alone we ^ truly mourn the dead*'' 

VoL n. No. I. M 
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Tht following, uiiHke moee tongs of the present dajr, cobtanv 

a useful moraL 

TO DAY. 

rnri 

X HE joys of hope let others boast^ 

And in reversion rest; 
Anticipation cheers them xnost;» 

Be mine the bliss possest. 
What scenes tomorrow may be brought. 

How prosperous, or how gay. 
Will ne'er engage one wishM thought, 

If happy prove to day^ 

The merchant trades to foreign lands* 

And braves the billowy main ; 
And buys> and sells, and schemes* and plans^ 

In hopes of^ future gain. 
But whelming waves, or wasting fire 

May take hb wealdi away ; 
Uncertain good I ne'er dedre,. 

I^et me. be ridi to day* 

Tlie student, emulous of fame» 

Pursues the distant prize ; 
Be mine e'en now an honored name, 

Acknowledged by the wise. 
The lover too dreams of delight, 

His fondness to repay ; 
But ne'er let me the attachment sUgKtf 

That crowns my love to day. 

And others life incautious spend 
In wishes to reform; 
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Tomorrow to be good intend. 
But think not to perform* 

Ji better purpose shall be mine. 
For danger waits . delay ; 

And Heaven will on tpmorrow shtoe. 
If virtuous prove to day. 



SELECTED. 

AN ODE IN IMITATION OF ALC^US. 

^ Ascribed to Sir William Jones. 

Atrntf 9w^«y H^ir^Sy 

Alc quoted by Ai^jsTxsss. 

W HAT constimtes a state ; 
Hot highraised battlements, or labored moiinii}, 

Thick wsfll, or moated gate ; 
K«t cities proud with spirei and turrets crowned; 

Not bays and broadarmed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 
where lowbrowed baseness wafts perfume to pride ; 

No ; MEN, highminded men, 
"With powers as far above dull brutes, endued 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

Men^ who tbdr JuHa 1aiow» 
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But know their rigksf and, knoi^ng, dare mmxitamt 

Prevent the longaimed blow^ 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chaiil ; 

These constitute a state. 
And sovereign law, that states c^Heeted wB^ 

0*er thrones and globes elate 
Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill j 

Smit by her sacred frown. 
The fiend, ducretion^ like a vapor, sinkSf 

And e'en die allda^zling cnwn 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrintau 

Such was this heavenloved isle» 
Than Lesbps fairer and the Cretan shore ! 

No more shall freedom smile i 
Shall Britons languish, and be mek no more i 

Since all must life resign. 
Those sweet rewards, which decorate tfie brave, 

'Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent gra^c* 



THE following extract from a humorous poem of Marvell, though desti« 
tote of the vigor of Dr>'den and the melody of Pope, may be an amusing 
accompaniment to the fuaint paragraphs of Otrea Fdtfaam. 

XlOLLAND, that scarce desenres the name of land. 

As but the offscouring of the British sand ; 

And so much earth, as was contributed 

By English pilots, when they heaved the lead ; 

Or what by the ocean's slow allusion fell. 

Of shipwrecked cockle and the muscle shell ; 

This indigested vomit of the sea , 
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Fdl to titt Duftfch faf jQSt pKpiietf • 
Glad then^ as niiiers> who haste fimnd fh«! <n«» 
. Thef witfi mad hdxxr fished t&« boia to Aore $ 
And dived as deafitnitdy for tach pkee 
Of earth, as if it had hem of toibergfeese i 
Collectii^ anxiously small loads o£ cilay 
Less, than what tailding swallows beak* away % 
Or than those pills, which sordid beedes roB^ 
Transfusing iato them their du^&g^ soul. 
Yet still his elaim the injured ocean layed. 
And oft s& leapfrog o'er their steeples played ; 
As if on puipose it on land had come 
To show them what's their mare liherum* 
A daily deluge orer them does bo2 ; 
The earth^nd water {Jay at level coyl. 
The fish oft times the burgher Aspossessed, 
And sat ; not as a meat, but as a guest ; 
And oft the Tritons and the Sea nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch carred up for CabiUau ; 
Or, as they over the new level ranged 
For pickled herring pickled ieerin changed. 
Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake. 
Would throw their land away at duck and drake. 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings. 
Something like goyemment among them brings. 
For, as with pigmies, who best kills the crane, 
Among the hungry he, that treasures grain. 
Among the blind the oneeyed blinkard reigns, 
So rules among the drowned he, that drains* 
Not who first sees the rising sun commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands. 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak. 
Him they their Lord and Country's fiuher speak. 
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To make a bank was a great plot of state> 

Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate. 

Hence some small dykegrave* unpercelved, invades 

The power, and grows, as it were, a king of spades $ 

But, for less envy some joined state endures, 

Who look like a commission of the sewers ; 

For those Half-Anders, half wet and half dry 

Nor bear strict service, nor free Uberty. 

Sure when religion did itself embark. 

And from the east would westward steer its ark. 

It struck, and splitting on this unknown ground. 

Each one thence pillaged the first piece, he found. 

Hence Amsterdam, Turk, Christian, Pagan» Jew, 

Staple of sects, and mint, of schism grew ; 

That bank of conscience, where not one so strange 

Opinion but finds credit and exchange. 

In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear ; 

The universal church is only there. 

Nor jcan civility there want for tillage. 

Where wisely for their Court they chose a village. 
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LITERARY NOTICES- 
ISAAC RILEY & Co. have in the press God\rirfs last 
tiovel) ** Fleetwood/* We have not seen the work, and there- 
fore cannot speak with certainty. One general remark how- 
ever occurs, the force of which, authors do not sufficiently: 
feel '9 we mean the responsibility, which an author takes on 
himself, for the effects, pnxluced by the natural tendency of 
his Mrritings. We hope the moral tendency of this novel 
will he better, than from bur knowledge of its author^ we have 
reason to expect* 



WE are authorized to expect in a short time another vo- 
lume from the pen of Doctor Caustic, author of ** Terrible 
Tractoration" &c. A part of the expected volume, we under- 
stand, was published in London about the time the author 
left that place, with the title of " Original Poems." The 
American edition will be enriched with many valuable addi^ 
tions, written since the author's return* 



AN abridgment of the History of Ne^^ England by Misl 
Hannah Adams has just appeared. This lady has been as- 
siduous in her labors for the benefit of youth. The present 
volume contains 185 pages, and, like her other works, is in- 
tended for the improvement of ** young persons." " 



y» 



DAVID HOGAN of PhUadelphia proposes publishing 
by subscription a scripture account of the faith and practice 
of Christians ; consisting of an extensive collection of perti- 
nent texts of scripture, given at large, upon the various arti- 
cles of revealed religion j reduced into distinct sections, so as 
to embrace all the branches of each subject, the motives to 
the belief or practice of the doctrines taught, and the threat- 
eningsi promises, rewards, punishments, examples, &c. anoex« 



* 
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ed thereto ; addressed to Ae understandrngy the hopesy and 
the fears of Christiaiis } the whole fomimg a complete con« 
cordance to all the articles of faith and practice taught in the 
half Scriptures^ By the late Rev. Hugh Gaston, V. D. M. 
member of the Rx>ot Presbytery, County Aatrim, Ireland* 

According to the prospectus this work onbraees atarly 
1300 articles, under each of which is edleeted all the corrbb* 
oratiye texts of scripture, that are pertinent to the nibjee^ 
and the words of the sacred writers set down as fiir, as they 
are applicable* On the perfections of Deity there are xtio 
sections or separate heads ; on the creation of all tUngs, and 
the state of man, angels, and devils, 41 ; on God's gofttn- 
mentof all things 82 } of Jesus Christ, his incarnation, su^ 
ferings, works, &c. his offices, titles, perfections, glory, &c* 
34 ( on baptism and die Lord's sapper 5 ; of the Holy 
Ghost, his offices and works i<5 ; of the Trinity 16 i rela- 
tive to duties toward God 244 ; toward mankind 70 % to* 
ward ourselves &c. 221 i characters good and bad &c. 210 | 
christian's exercises 37 } human life, deaths and the resur- 
rection 10 } the last judgment, a future state» both with resr 
pect to the righteous and the wicked 29. 

To the whole are annexed a table of contents and a copi- 
ous index, by which any subject can be referred to ixitbottt 
difficulty. 

Several respectable divines have furnished approbatory tes- 
timcHiials to this valuable work* Dr. Green of Philadelphia 
says, '* the design of Gaston's collections is to arrange under 
" the general heads or common topics of theology the vari- 
" ous texts of scripture, which in the opinion of the author 

bear upon the several pcunts, which he specifies ; or in 

other words to form a kind of system of divinity from the 
^' Bible itself. The compiler appears to have been a man of 
** orthodox principles, and his work is the fruit of niuch in- 
'* dustry. It will be found of considerable use to those, 
** who wish to support their religious principles by scripture* 
•* authority." 
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PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 

CHAP.m. 
[Continued fxom page 9.3 

Of the Deluge. 
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the transactions of the Asiatic society at Calcutta 
we find several proofs from the sacred books of the Hindoos^ 
that they have a knowledge of this great event, and as with 
lis it stands, as part of their religious code.* However we 
may derive the European traditions on this subject from the 
Hebrew books, yet the same account cannot be given of those 
of the Hindoos ; they are supposed to be coeval with Moses. 

Having now collected our proofs^ let us make a brief com* 
parison of the facts and opinions^ that have been stated, to 
see if we can make such an arrangement, as will comprehend 
the present appearance of tl^e world, and reconcile it with 
the Mosaic history, i^ithout recurring to any anterior sub^ 
mersion. It will not he expected, that we shall pursue the 
reasoning through all its ramifications ; it will be enough to 
state those heads of argument, which persons of inquiry wilt 
know how to apply. ' 

The world was probably made at first in the saihe form^ 
in which we see it. There was the same distinction of land 
and water, rivers, lakes, and seas $ of mountains, hills, vallies^ 
and green fields ; of trees and smaller vegetables,some with ripe 
fruit, and others in bloom, according to their various pro- 
gress at the same season* In every division of matter were 
specimens in every degree of perfection, all produced at once 
without waiting die slow operation of chemical principles^ 
or the accidental combination of organic particles to produce 

* Asiat. R«8.ToI. ty pp, tl and %lif 

Vol. IL No. a. N 
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the larger and more perfect animals and vegetables. This 
is evidently the Mosaic account, and accords best with oilr 
ideas of an infinite Creator, to whom all operations are equal- 
ly easy, and who is never delayed by doubts of the fitness of 
things to produce the intended effect. 

Among the theorists Dr. Burnet supposed the body of our 
planet to have been originally water, and Mr. Whiston ad- 
mitted large cavities filled with that fluid. Count Buffbn 
supposes the interior substance to be hard stone, and the wa-* 
ter is with him merely superficial. There is some truth in 
each opinion, but neither of them exclusively just. The 
central abyss was at first water. The solid part of this plan-« 
et was not then any more, than it is now, a complete sphere, 
but open at both poles for some degfl^s, and possibly in 
3ome few other places, by which a communication was kept 
up between the central water and that of the ocean. In the 
various attempts of our own time to explore the different re- 
gions of the globe no land has been found within eight de- 
grees of the northern, nor within thirty degrees of the south- 
ern pole. These latitudes may be considered, as very near 
the bounds of that segment of a sphere, which is to be re- 
garded, as the solid part of this planet. The interior is of 
hard rock, as supposed by M. Buffon, but interspersed with 
large cavities, which render the whole mass specifically 
lighter, and provide for supporting above the surface of the 
water those prominences, which we distinguish into conti- 
nents and mountains, and by means of which all terrestrial 
animals are upheld in life. The solid part of tlie planet 
rests upon the fluid, as a ship does upon the water, and is 
supported upon the same principle of buoyancy. Hereto- 
fore philosophers have supposed a southern continent, and 
after the globular form of this planet was ascertained by its 
being circumnavigated, we find, a southern continent laid 
down in the maps, as a counterpoise to the lands in the north- 
em hemisphere. But since the modern explanations of the 
globe no such principle, as the counterpoise, can be admit- 
ted 't foT, if we examine the terrestrial globe, we shall fijid . 
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every large tract of land to be opposite to water, except tiiat 
South America is opposed to the eastern part of Asia. £v« 
cry other continent has its antipode in the ocean. As this 
is opposite to what we should expect from counterpoise^ we 
must recur to buoyancy for the theoretic principle. The 
whole niiass of our globe is equal in weight to a globe of wa- 
ter of the same surface, as the present ocean. 

All, that now remains, is briefly to show, that this con- 
struction satisfies the present appearances of the earth merely 
by means of sucli a flood, as Moses has described. 

The immediate cause of the flood was the rupture of so 
many of the lower cavities of the earth, as to alter its specific 
gravity. The cavities being opened, but the fragments of 
rock not immediately falling ofi> die water gushed in at the 
fissures, and, the specific gravity 'of the solid part of the globe 
being thus increased, that part began to sink, and exhibited 
to the terrified inhabitants an enormous tide. Overflowing the 
land, and pursuing them among the inland mountains* 
Though every part of the world was inundated, it was done 
in succession, as the earthquakes continued to open diflTerent 
cavities. At one time the waters surmounted the elevated 
ridge of the Andes, and at another, in the opposite hemis-* 
phere, the ark was lodged on the summit of Ararat. Thus 
by undulations every kind of animal, that properly belongs 
to the land, was destroyed, excepting the few specimens, pre- 
served with Noah in the ark. During five months, or one 
hundred and fifty days from the commencement of the floods 
the water continued to rise, till the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month, when the ark grounded on the top of a stfi- 
pendous mountain between those two collections of "^irater, 
now known, as the Caspian and Euxine seas. In forty three 
days more the tops of the mountains began to appear, and, 
after a. year and fen days froni the beginning of the floods- 
the small remains of mankind were released from their long 
confinement, and the beasts and birds restored to their own 
modes of life. 

It is ^dent from this statement^ that not more than one 
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hatf the sphert could be submexged at once. As the had 
ID one hemisphere was sinkingy the opposite part, where 
there was an opposite, was rising. On one mde the shore 
was Sttnk» and part of the land became the bed of the sea ; 
and on another side the bottom of the sea was by the same 
operation changed into upland. As the fragments of rock di4 
not immediately drop from the under side of the land, the 
solid part was still encumbered with the weight of them, and 
the sea upon the old continent stood at the level of three or 
four hundred feet above its present surface, which is the 
height, where proper marine shells are found. Here it re- 
mained one or two centuries, till the shell fish were so mul* 
tiplied, as to leave the beds of shells, now found there. The 
contrary took place in Peru and Chili, where iiie shells are 
the relics of the primitive ocean, which deserted its shores at 
that time* The country near the 9iouth of the Indus proba-% 
Uy sunk the most The antipode to that place is a small 
island in the South Sea, named Easter Island. The horizon 
of these two places will sepaiatethose parts of the world, which 
aunk from the others, which were rising. Those shells on the 
aouth side of the circle are antediluvian, and those on the 
north are postdiluvian. Inthe course of two or three cen<n 
turies the fragments of rock were disengaged, and, falling 
down to the centre, formed a nucleus, which must be equal 
to a solid rock of m^y miles in diameter, as the weight ia 
equal to a sphere of water four hundred feet thick, and sur<« 
roundhig the whole globe. I do not think of any principlej^ 
by which an estimate can be formed of the depth from tlie 
surface of the earth to that of the central abyss. The other 
substances, found at great heights, and in places remote from 
the sea, it remains to be proved, that they ever were inhabi- 
tants of the water. 

The sea after the floods upon dxe shore of the old 
continent, according to the estimated height of the shells,, 
stood three or four hundred feet above the present lev^ 
el. Of course on the shore of Chili it must have been as^ 
much lower. The present elevation of the shells in Chi- 
lli deducted from th^ present soundings of the ]^Iediterrane-« 
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Itn^ wiU show the primitiTe surface of that sea. The height, 
estimated for the Chilese shells^ is between twenty and thir« 
tj fathoms ; the most usual soundings in the Mediterranean 
are of twenty fouf fathoms. Henqe it is to be inferred, 
that the Mediterranean sea was before the flood a large river, 
emptying its waters into the ocean^ instead of making larg^ 
^d continual draughts upon the ocean for its support. Af- 
ter the first two or three centuries from the flood the shor« 
was but about forty feet above the present levels it having 
continued so far back, as we can trace by particular and sea 
marks, to fall at about one foot in a century. Small as thi$ 
alteration is, it has since the christian aera added a belt of 
four miles wide to the shore all round the Mediterranean, and 
has rendered nearly all the ancient harbors in that part of 
the world useless, while new ones have been formed by tho 
inequalities of the bottom, which the retreat of the sea ha$ 
uncovered. But the sea did not prpbaWy get near its pres* 
ent level, till after the peopling of Egypt ; the tradition being 
preserved by that nation, that the whole Delta had been former* 
iy deserted by the sea. Th^ tradition probably refers to the 
state of the country, when the first postdiluvian colony set« 

■ 

tied there^ 

It is well known, that animal bodies will float in water, 
when putrefaction is begun. As the inundation advanced with* 
in the tropics, the animals of those regions, living near the 
$ea, were drowned. Those nearer the mountains endeavor- 
ed to escape by getting on high ground. The flood pursu«. 
ed and at length overtook them. After some days the bo» 
dies began to float, and, when the water subsided, these were 
carried in every direction, till by the decay of their flesh, os 
the shallowness of the water, their relics were deposited, 
where they are now found. 

The water in retiring formed many small lakes, wher^^ 
even large fish might live for some time. When these lakes 
failed, the fish failed with them. Hence we find bones of 
whales and other fish at distances from the sea, and perhaps 
from this cause many small fishbones at great elevatig^s. 
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* At the time of the flood the residence of Noah was at 
Dravira, near what is now the southernmost point of India. 
The ark was not launched, as vessels usually are in modem 
times, but waited for the water to lift it ofl^ from the stocks* 
The tide and rain together floated it in forty days. Its 
whole height from the floor timbers was thirty cubits, and 
half this depth was its draught of water 5 for we find that to 
be the depth, when it was stranded on the summit of Ara- 
rat. The water subsided with the same rapidity, as it rose, 
and in forty three days after the ark had struck, the tops of 
the neighbouring mountains began to be uncovered. 

The theory, which has now been stated, and in the opinion 
of the writer proved, is very ancient. But it has come down 
to us in a mutilated form, as the illustrations/at first used to 
explain it, have been misunderstood. The Chaldeans supposed 
the earth to be hollow, like a boat.* A very small degree 
of attention will show, that they could not compare it to a 
boat in shape, but only in buoyancy. The Hindoo books 
Bay, that one of the forms of their god, Vishnu, or the pre- 
•eiTer, is th^it of a tortoise.f Heaving his broad and convex 
back above the great abyss, he preserves men. The same 
theory was current among the ancient Hebrews. The twen- 
ty fourth Psalm, ascribed to David, begins with this opinion. 
•*The-eartli is the Lord% and die* fulness thereof 5 the 
•' world, and they, that dwell therein. For he hath found- 
** ed it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods.'* 
The same opinion is alluded to in the thinl vers% <^ the hun- 
dred and fourth Psalm. It is agreed, that it was not a pri- 
Qiary intention of the scriptures to teach men physics ; but 
to render us happy by amending our lives. Yet the writers 
of that invaluable volume may be well admitted to prove the 
currency of opinions at the time, when they wrote ; and, if 
the opinions are by any other evidence proved to be true, ev- 
ery such instance enhances the character of the book. ' How 
mankind in the infancy of society came by such a theory^ 

* Baillie Hist, de V Astron, Ancienne, torn, iv, p. 366. 
f Aftat Res. toI i, p, x6 and p. ai6, 8vo edit. 
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Wfore any long vopges were made, is a different question^ 
upon which all of us shall reason in our own modes. They 
probably obtained it the same way, that they got the knowl- 
edge of the order of creation, and other things, inscrutable to 
human view. All, that the present writer has endeavored, 
was to restore this ancient theory to its proper form. 

CHAP. IV. 

Comprehending the first century after the fiood* 

IN consequence of the flood some geographical changes 
Were produced, vp^hich are worthy of notice. 

India was before the flood more extensive, than it has been 
sance that event. The Cartiatie, or eastern shore of the hith-» 
er peninsula, extended farther into the bay of Bengal^ and the 
island of Ceylon was attached to the main. Cape Comorin, 
the point now at the southern extremity^ of that peninsula^ 
Was before that time far within land. The continent stretch- 
ed at least as far, as the equator ; and the western shore, now 
called the coast of Malabar, comprehended the Maldivia isl- 
ands, and a long chain of others, that now lie scattered in a 
line, parallel to that coast of the Arabian gulf, and reaching 
nearly to the present mouth of the Indus. A prdportional 
change took place on the sides of Arabia and Mekran. The 
straight of Ormus was consequently only a part of the uni- 
ted stream of Euphrates and Tigris, or Pasatigris, as the uni- 
ted river has since been called, and the course was continued 
in a southeastern direction, till its conflux with the Indus^ 
In about ten or twelve degrees of northern latitude. A part 
of the waters of the Ganges, from a more local operation 
' not yet explained, but which we shall presently have occasion 
to mention, then and for some time afterward continued to - 
flow into the Indus, and thus joined the Euphrates. The 
western branch of the Ganges left the main river somewhere 
'between Hurduar and Delhi. All the rivers at that time 
were broader and shallower, than at present. The minor 
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branches straggled over a vast extent of country, increasmg 
I>oth its beauty and fertilitj; But the continual flux of wa- 
ter down the principal channel deepened the bed of it, and 
by consequence the surface was lowered, till^the ramifica- 
tions were called in to supply the body of the river. Grad-^ 
ually the principal river became one nujestic stream, and a 
considerable portion of land became a desert. In this man- 
ner the western branch of the Ganges was adopted into thd 
principal stream, and the union df that river with the Indus 
ceased. 

Before the dood$ by the same Course off reasonmg, which 
has been applied to the western part of India, the eastern 
peninsula was joined to that vast cluster of islands, now 
called the Indian Archipelago. The eastern shore of the 
bay of Bengal Was joined to the range, now known as the 
Nicobar and Andaman islands. Thus the whole continent 
pf India in each peninsula extended beyond the equator. 

In the Mediten^n^an the changes were not less^ than in 
Asia* The reasons were stated in the last chapter for think- 
ing, that this sea was before the flood only a very large river. 
But it was a river,* exceeding any other in the whole world. 
The Niger, Nile, Eridanus, Danube, and Eton, which are 
even now mighty streams, were then only branches of one 
•till mightier, than they. The continent of Greece compre* 
hended all the islands of the Archipelago, saving however a 
fiuflicient channel among them to convey away the water, 
which now stagnates, and forms the Euxine. 

In Egypt was a great bay after the flood, occupying the 
whole of lower Egypt, and joining the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea. The other changes there we shall speak more of 
hereafter. 

* The re$enibiaiice of the names Atlas, Italy, &ad JBtolia implies a ebm- 
aion origin from some common circumstance. That probably was their boi> 
dering on this great riYer. In Hebrew xih^t^TT, Mtole^ is a great water-r 
course. In Mexican Atl is water. 

fTo ig continue J>J 
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REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 

THE ROMAN POETS. 
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Aut quid Lcc&XTii tibi prosunt carmina lecta ? 

Properthis. 



BEFORE commenting on the translation3 of ** Lu- 
** cretius de rerum natura/' we cannot withhold a few re- 
marks on the tendency of the poem. It is without the lim- 
its of these numbers to analyze any original production $ 
but we should forfeit the virtue and purity of a christian 
character, were we not to call forth the best prejudices of 
our readers against the worst books.* The poem of Lucre- 
tius is a continued display of the atheistical tenets of Epicu<^ 
nis. These tenets were in a considerable degree prevalent 
in the times of our poet, and his philosophy seems to have 
passed uncensured by the ancients* 

It is unnecessary to guard the learned and intelligent a- 
gainst a poison, which is never concealed, and which, though 
offered freely, is offered without argument and without per- 
suasion. Lucretius wrote, like a man, confident of the truth 
of his system, and with a boldness of assertion, which seem- 
ed to arise from contempt of laborious ratiocination. They, 
who believe revelation upon evidence, and erect truth on the 
foundation of inquiry, will smile at the temerity of his asser- 
tions, and be amused with the excess of his credulity .f 

The merit of his poem was allowed by the learned, 'wWle 
little was said either in praise or censure of his philosophy. 
Ovid, a contemporary, predicted the perennial glory of his 

* A gdod antidote against the opinions of Lncretius may be found in t 
poem, called Anti Lucretius, by Cardinal Polignac ; or the translation of the 
same into French by M. de BougainviUe. 

f It is worthy of remark, that Lacretins wrote daring the lAtemls of an 
intermittent madness. Perhaps his malady was in some measure habituaL 

See' Fabricif bib. lat. (om. i| p^ 49' 
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verse in language as strong, as the Roman character.* Quin- 
tilian allows him but a mixed kind of praise, and censures 
him for obscurity.f Virgil has been charged with copying 
from Lucretius not peculiar beauties only, but phrases and 
lines 'yX and the believers in transmigration have been ready 
to think, that the soul of Lucretius had another period of im- 
provement in the days, which Virgil survived him. Taci- 
tus speaks of a class of men, who prefer Lucilius to Horacf » 
and Lucretius to Virgil.§ There are few of this class in 
the present age ; for we delight rather to follow uSneas 
through his fabulous but instructive adventures, than to pur- 
sue a disciple of Epicurus through the wild and wearisome 
Vagaries of a false and impious philosophy. 

The only entire poetic version of Lucretius, with which 
we are acquainted, is ih^t of Creech. || It is for the most 
part a dull and lifeless performance, seldom rising above me- 
diocrity, and generally falling below it. He does indeed 
preserve a likeness of Lucretius, yet it is a clumsy statue, or 
an awkward daubing. But what are we to expect from such 
a " crabbed subject," as Lucretius has chosen ? Filled with 
the jargon of atomical absurdities, his poem defies the power 
of the English muse, and mocks the exercise of any intellect. 
What idea can a reader obtain from such a jumble of rhymes, 
as the following ? 

Nisi erit minimum parviffsima quxqiue, &c. 

Lib. X. 6o9.f 

* Carmina sublimis torn sunt peritura Lucred, 

Exitio terras c^m dabit una dies. 

Ovid, amorum. 

f Macer et Lucretius legendi quidem, sed non ut phraun, id est corpus 
doquentiae faciant ; elegantes in sua quisque materia, sed alter humilis, alter 
difficilis. Quint, a RoL p. 292* 

f Dryden's miscellanies, preface to vol. 11. 

§ Neminem nominabo, genus hominum signasee contentns ; qui Luciljum 

pro Horatio, et Lucretium pro Virgilio legunt. 

Tac de Orat. 

II The first edition was published in x682« 
^ Lucretius a Creech ed. 17x7. 
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« Soppose no. leatt, Bfa^n seedsrefised, 

. Too small for sense, nay, scarce perceived by mlndt 
Would stiU be full, still numerous parts contain, 
Mo end, no bound, but infinite the train ; 
And thus the greatest and the smallest frame 
Would bqdi be e^oal iod their bounds the sanu.* 

This is a fair specimen of the first book of Creech's Lucretius. 
The reader, who peruses it through, deserves the same kind 
of praise, though not in the same degree, as the bborer, who 
works faithfully at ihe machine, of whose mechanism he is 
ignorant. 

It is but just to remark, that the example already furnish- 
ed is above the :usaal standard of our author's metrical abili- 
ties. In those parts of the poem, which consist of the gross, 
and obscure, and dogmatical philosophy of Lucretius, he sel- 
dom makes poetry, that will conformtto any rules of verse. 
But through th^s mist, if the reader have perseverance, he 
will sometimes discover a ray of imagination beaming on the 
translator, an4 transforming him into the semblance of a 
poet. 

The following detached lines, however well they might 
an^er for prose, would hardly be suspected for v^rse. 

'* And can with safety trust her infant buds to the mild air/^ 

'* For nature thus would want fit seeda to work upon.** 

^ But their contexture, or their motion disagrees.'* 

** But if men would liye up to reason's mles.** 

<* They came, and brought with them additional flaflp«." 

The reader shall now be gratified with some of Creech's 
merry rhymes. 

*' Next let's examine with a curious eye *% 
<* Anaxagoras* philosophy v 

« By copiotis Greece termed homoeomery.** j 

<< Not animals alone, but heav'n, earth, seas 
** Are placed in their own proper species.'* 

** But grant the world eternal, grant it knew 
** No infancy ; and grant it never new.** 

* Compare this with the erigina], aided even by the labored text and kam 
«d notes of Gilbert Wakefield. 
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In the first book of our trandat(^ there is very little to 
commend. > In the commencement of the second, where it 
would be inexcusable to translate badly, his version of a few 
lines may pass for tolerable poetry. 

" Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventisi 
^ E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 
** Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 
** Sed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est. 
^ Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
'* Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericti ; 
<* Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munit^ tenere 
** Edita doctrina sapientum, templa serena.*'* 

«< *Tis pleasant, when the seas are rough, to stand 

« And view another's danger, safe at land ; 

« Not 'cause he's troubled, but 'tis sWeet to see 

^ Those cares and fears, from which ourselves are free. 

*< *Ti8 also pleasant to behold from far 

^ How troops engage, secure ourselves from war ; 

■* But above all 'tis pleasantest to get 

** The top of high philosophy, and sit 

^ On the calm, peaceful, Nourishing head of it.* 

Our author, even in these few lines, has discovered his 
imbecility ; and this too when aiming to soar to the summit • 
of pliilospphy. He was giddy with the prospect, and cer- 
tainly nev^r reached the intended height. He would have 
been far safer, if, with accustomed servility, he" had followed 
his master rather, than attempted to soar with* such feeble 
wings. But it is his ill fate seldom to be on the wing for 
three couplets, without falling into a flat, or unmeaning, 
9r prosaic line. 

* Dryden has been more successful, than Creech, in rendering th^se fortur 
nate lines, of Lucretius. 

<f 'Tis pleasant safely to behold from shore 

^ The rolUng ^p, and hear the tempest roar ; 

** Not that another's pain is our delight, 

^ But pains unfelt produce the pleasing sigiit. 

'' "Tis pleasant also to behold from far 

f* The moving legions mingled ia the war ; 

^ But much more sweet thy lab'ring steps to guide 

** To virtue's heights, with wisdom well st^pUeda 

tf And all'the magazioes of kaming fortified." 
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In the fourth book Creech rises above the ordinary height 
of his verse ; and yet the very first line is unworthy of a 
poet. 

^ I feel, I rising feel poetiq heats." 

Why should he interpolate this ridiculous stuff ? We say 
interpolate, for Lucretius intimates no such rising heats. 

In the description of the senses Creech has some passages 
with as much meaning, as those of his author, though in ver- 
sification considerably inferior to the mellifluous lines of Dr. 
Darwin. 

" Prlndpio hoc dico, renon simiihicra vagari,'* &c. 

Lih. ir* 728. 
« First then thin images fill all the air, 

<^ Tliousands on every side, and wander there ; 

** These, as thejr meet, in various dance will twine, 

" As threads of gold, or subtle spider^s line ; 

** For thejr are thin, for they are subtler far, 

Than fairest things, that to the sight appear. 

These pass the limbs ; no narrow pores control, 
•* They enter through, and strike the airy soul. 
** Hence *tis we think we see, and hence we dread 
** Centaurs and ScyUas, Cerberus' monstrous.head, 
^ And many empty shadows of the dead." 

At the close of the book, which treats of the nature of 
love, the translation before us evinces, that this part of- Lu- 
cretius, to be well interpreted, requires all the genius, and 
delicacy, and art of a GifFord. 

We should with pleasure give credit to Creech for a hap- 
py translation in the following beautiful lines ; but the two 
first resemble Cowley so much more, than they do Lucretiusi 
Ithat we are in doubt, to which of them he is indebted* , 

** pars etiam glebarum ad diluviem revocatur 
** Imbribus, et ripas radentia flumina rodunt." 

lib. y. 256. 
" And gentle rivers too, with wanton play, 
** That kiss their rocky banks, and glide away, 
<* Take somewhat stiU from the ungentle stone, 

** Soften the parts, and make them like their own." 

Creech. 
<* . The stream with wanton play 

." Kisses the smiling banks, and glides away.*' 

Cowky'iDavidfii^ 



} 
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In d6$cribtng the origin of -music, Creech seems to have 
felt some of its channs, and of a sudden attuned his loose 
stringed lyre. 

*• At li^nidM vnum Toces imitarier ore," &c. 

Lib. ▼. X37& 

* The birds iflttructed man, 

** And taught them songs, before their art began ; 

'< And while soft evening gales blew o'er the plains, 

** And shook the sounding reeds, they taught the swains ; 

*^ And thus the pipe was framed, and tuneful reed ; 

« And wliSlst the tender flocks securely feed, 

<* The harmless shepherds tun-M the pq>es to love, 

** Atod AaiaryUis sounds in every grove." 

The last Ime, instead of being rendered from Lucretius, 
is stolen from Virgil. ^ 

« Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas.** 

Vir. 3Bci f . 

The plague of Athens, which forms an interesting and pa- 
diedc conclusion of the poem of Lucretius^ Creech has trans- 
lated more uniformly well, than any other part of his au- 
thor. But he is charged widi imitating the Bishop of Roch- 
ester on the s^me subject ; forsaking that close adherence 
to the original, Ifor which he is generally distinguished.* 

We have now done with Creech, and cannot think him 
deserving of those x:ommendations, which Duke and Dry- 
den have liberally bestowed on him.f Duke was a flatterer, 
and Dryden wanted an apology for any seeming interference, 

* See notes on the sixth book of Creech's Lucretius in the 13 vol. of the 
British poets by R. Anderson, M. D. 

f The following gross and unqualified praise of Creech's translation of 

Lucretius is from the pen of Duke. 

** What laurels shonhl be thine, what praise thy due ; 

** What garlands, mighty poet, should be gracM by you ? 

« Though deep, though wondrous deep bh sense does flow, 

* 7%y shining style does all its riches diow ; 

** So dear the stream, that through it we descry 

*< All the bright gwtas, that at the bottom lie." 

Bryden calls our author ** the ingenious and learned translator of Lucre- 

« tius,'* whose « reputation is already established in this poet." 

MiscfL T. ii pref. 
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as a translator. Creech demands the praise of having hbor- 
ed his version faithfully. His work evinces industry and 
toil ; but his materials were hard, and difficult to mouldy 
and after he had obtained a form, he imagined, that his labor 
was ended ; for he knew not the art of polishing. 

Evelyn translated the first book of Lucretius, accompani- 
ed with an essay upon it ; and his version was published in 
1656. Evelyn was a man of considerable celebrity for the 
variety of his literature.* Having never seen his version, we^ 
can collect its merit only from the testimony of others.f 

Dryden, who left few of the ancient poets untouched, 
and never disgraced what he handled, l^as rendered some 
parts of Lucretius in a manner very different from the style 
of Creech.| He does not profess to have given a literal ver- 
sion of these fragments of his author ; for it was his avow-* 
ed design '^ to ntake him as pleasant, as he could.** S<xne 
of Dryden's versbns of the ancients might rather be termed 
imitations ;$ but thfe portions, he has drawn from Lucretius, 
may with greater justice be denominated paraphrase. 

The following example will show the vivacity of Dryden's 
manner. 

** Cerberus et Fari« jam vero," &c. 

Lib. ill, X024. 

** As for the dog, the fories, and their snakes, 

** The gloomy caverns, and the burning lakes, 

•And 

* John Evelyn was a gentleman of as universal knowledge, as any of hk 
time. He was particularly skilled in gardening, painting, engraTing, archi- 
tecture, and medals, on all which he has published treatises. Grainger Biog. 
kist For a list of his work, see Wood's Athen. Ozon. 
f ** Lucretius like a fort did stand 
<< Untouched, till your Tictorious hand 
** Did from his head this garland beVy 
** Which now upon your own yon wear.*' 

I See Dryden*6 NCsceL ▼. a. 

§ There are many examples of diis in his miscellanies, particularly tbf 
Idyllia of Theocritus, in one of which he makes ChWls say^ 

** m die as pure, as Queen Elizabeth ;** 
which, as a translation, is absurd. 
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" And all the Yain, infernal trompery, 

** They neither are, nor were, nor e*er can be ; 

*' Bot here on earth the guilty have in view 

^ The mighty pains, to mighty misdiiefs due, 

** Rseks, prisons, poisons, the Tarpeian rock, 

** Stripes, hangmen, pitch, and suffocating smoak.* 

We ai» by no means disposed to apologize for Dryden In 
selecting for translation the close of Lucretius' fourth book* 
He offered none himself, which he expected would be re^ 
ceived. He must have the credit however of rendering it 
into good poetry, and imparting to those passages, which 
are in themselves decent, a high degree of delicacy, and tzste, 
and feeling. 

There was an edition of Lucretius published in 1743, ia 
two voL 8vo, with a free, prose, english version.f Such a 
version may answer to communicate the meaning of the ab- 
struse parts of Lucretius ; but to those portions, where his 
imagination takes wing, or whete he exercises his happy pow- 
ers of description, we should no doubt apply the words of 
Roscommon ; 



** Degp*ading prose explains his meaning ill, 

^ And shows the stuff, but not the workman's skillJ 



•• 



In the first edition of Drake's literary hours we find sev- 
eral specimens from a translation of Lucretius by Mr. Good 
of London. I The specimens are taken from those parts of 
the poem, which are most embellished with imagery* The 
monthly reviewers were of opinion, that his examples should 
have been drawn from tlie more abstruse parts of Lucretius. 
In his second edition Mr. Drake professes to comply with 
this suggestion. But does he exhibit his translator's skill in 
rendering the deluded reasoning of the atomist, the presump- 
tuous defence of idleness in the gods, the profane sophistry 
of a believer in a selfcreated, selfgrowing, animal, and mate- 

* CSpBLpare Creech Book 3 line XO15. 

ft 

f See Blog. Clas. ▼. i, p. i8a. 

\ In the year 1800 Mr. Good's translation of Lucretius was finished. See 
Drake's literary hours, zd edit. We have seen no account of the publication. 
of his version. 



ml world ? Instead of this, he furnishes from the close of 
the fifth book those h'nes, where the poet so happily expa- 
tiates on the origin and progress of the arts ; one of the most 
beautifully descriptive passages m the Work of Lucretius ^ 
and this he contrasts widi the admirable, yet awful and mov-^ 
ipg episode, which describes the plague of Athens. The 
quotation, which seems best to comport with his design^ is 
that, in which the contradictory absurdities of Pyrrhonism 
^e boldly denounced^ Tet this is rather s^tyrical, than ab<» 
striise, and overthrows by ridicule what does not deserve ta 
be controverted with argument* 

Without questioning the judgment or liberality of Mr» 
Dr^e, we shall here furnish a part of his selection from the 
ieoadusion of the fifth book. This will exhiUt Mr* Good 
in his best dress. 

" At specimen satienis,'* ftc lib. v, X360U 

** Bat nature^s telf the racse of nriui flnt txaght 
** To tow, ttf graft ; for acoitat ripe they saw, 
<* And purple berries, shattered frcrni the trees, 
** Soon yield a lineage^ like the trees themselves. 
M Whence leam'd they, curious, through the stem matnne 
*< To thrust the tender slip, and o*er the soil 
'<* Plant the fresh shoots, that first disordered epriuK^ 
<■ Then too new cuhtres tried they, and with joy 
^ Mark'd the boon, earth, by ceaseless ca^ caiess'd, 
^ Each vagrant fruitage sweeten, and enlarge. 
« So loftier still and loflbier, up the hills 
*< Drove they the woodlands daily, hroadMing.thue 
** The cultttr*d landscape, that the sight might tracd 
« Meads, cornfields, rivers, lakes, and vineyards gay, 
** O'er hills and mountains thrown ; while wound below' 

The purple scene of olives ; as ourselves 

Still o'er the groimds mark every graceful hut^ 

Where blooms the dulcet apple, and around 
** Trees of like lustre spread their loaded armi^ 

*< And from the liquid warblings of the birdi 
<* 4.earn*d they their first rude notes, er« music y« 
••To the rapt e^a- had tun'd th€f mcMur^d verse ; 
«• And zephyr, Whispering through the hollow retdl^ 
« Taught the first swains the koUow r^cdt to sooodt} 
** Whence 'woke they soon those tc^dtfy 

Vol, 11. No. 2. P 
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*• Wkidi the sweet pipe, when by the fingers prestt 
** Pours o*er the hills, the vales, and woodlands wild» 
'' Haunts of Tone shepherds and the rural' gods. 
« So growing time points ceaseless something new, 
*' And human skill evolves it into day.** 

We have now given an account of the efforts, which some 
of the admirers of Lucretius have made to render this au- 
thor interesting to the English scholar.* It is much to be 
doubted, whether any entire and yet just version can be ren- 
dered SOT interesting from vivacity of manner and beauty of 
diction, as to secure general perusal. 

There are parts of Lucretius, which vie with the numbers 
of the best bards in the best days of Rome. But? sr didactic 
poem, founded on the reveries of Democritus and Epicurus, 
must be generally dull, oftentimes obscurfe, and sometimes 
very doubtful in the sense, if not unintelligible. It seemii 
to have been a favorite employment of some men to enter 
the lists in favor of Lucretius. They represent him no less 
pure in morals, and captivating in manner, than Homer, and 
Virgil, and Ovid.f But Dryden allows, that the ** barren- 
" ness of his subject constrains the quickness of his fancy ."J 

It is impossible to gloss over the morals of Lucretius, and 
Aiake them palatable to the virtiK)u& and the wise. And it 
is equally fallacious and* Untrue, that hisf daring scepticism is 
harmless, and in no danger of extending to aiiy, but the wor- 
shipers of the gods of Rome. The death of this philosopher 
and distingui^ed poet is worthy the impiety of his doc- 
trines.} 

* Lucretius has passed through various editions ; the best of which are' 
the first edition^ by Creech, Havercamp*s, and Wakefield's editions. Wake- 
field's Lucretius abounds in critical notes, and is commended for its accoracj 
by Heyne, Harle, aitd £icKstadtl It is a very scarce book ; a great part of 
the sheets having'been consumed, before they were published. Eichstadt i» 
publishing an edition^in which he promises to preserve the notes of Wake» 
field entire. f See Drake's lit. hours, vol. L 

f k was Dryden 's opinion, that he would have been every where pleating, 
if he had been a* aiixvou»to delight, as to instruct in his philosophy. 

§ Lucretius terminated his existence with bis own hand; The saitte it true' 
of Creech,.hia tiyssUtotv ... 
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ORIGINAL LETTER. 

"THE following original letter from Dr. Ptice to his corrcipondent, the late 
pRESiDiNT WiLLAtiJ>, will we doubt not be gratifyiiig to our readers. 
It erinces the interest, he. is known to have felt in our afiEairs, that love of 
Jeaming and science, which has no regard to country, and that benevo- 
lence of heart, which embraces all the wise and good. The correspon* 
^ence of men, eminent for virtue and literature, is always acceptable. Dr. 
Price it well known, as a virriter ; «nd vas beloved hf all, who enjo^^d 
liis perianal acquaintance. He was a man of genuine beoevolence and 
fellow feeling ; and, though he had hit faultSt they teemed to xesult from 
a heart, overflowing with love to mankind. Thus, 
** E'en his failings lean*d to virtue's side." 



I 



Newington Green^ July 2i, 1781 



THINK myself nmch honored by the favor of your 
Jetter, dated the .2Bth of February last, which I received 
about a xnoaih ago* I am .made very happy by the infor* 
nation, it contains, that in the midst of war, and the most 
important struggle, that a people were ever engaged in, a 
flew academy for promoting arts and ^sciences has been es* 
tablished at Boston. In compliance with your desire I have 
communicated the incorporating act and list of members to 
the president and secretaries of the Royal Society, attended 
M^th a letter of my own, stating the contents of your Jetter 
Id mc, and the hopes, which the American acaden^ enter- 
tain, that jthe Royal society, governed by the neutrality of 
philosophy, will iavor it with its encouragement. I do not 
yet know certainly what notice wijl be taken of these com- 
munications. The reply, tbat has been reported to me from 
the president, is, that it has not been -customary to lay be- 
fore the Royal society notices of die institution of any socie- 
det whatever. 

I am obliged to be cautious in xrommunicating the inaugu- 
lal oration of your honorable and worthy president on ac- 
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count of some political passages in it. For my own part, I 
approve and admire these passages \ and I request the favor 
of you to deliver my best respects to the author. 

I have ddiivered your letters to Dr. Morell and ■ Mr. Mas* 
kelyne. I have likewise got a friend to communicate to th^ 
society of arts and commerce the copy of the tncoTporatkig 
act, which you intended for them. 

I am at present very busy in preparing for the press a fourth 
edition of my treatise on life annuities and reversionary pay- 
ments. I shall enlarge it to two volumes, and when out- of 
the press, 'vrfiich I am afraid will not be till the beginning 
of next summer, I shall endeavor to get it conveyed to you, 
in hopes of the honor of its being accepted, as a testimony 
of my respect for the American academy. This work hav» 
ing been of some use, I am anxious about making it as com- 
plete, as possible* With this view I am collecting all the 
observations, I can get, on population, the increase of man- 
kind, and the duration of human life in different situations. 

AH, that can be worth communicating -to you in the phi* 
losophical and astronomical way, is published in the num- 
bers of the philosophical transactions of the Royal society, 
which come out every half year. What has lately most en- 
gaged attention is the new star, discovered near Auriga by 
Mr. Herschel, a gentleman at Bath, who has for some time 
been very curious and diligent in watching the heavens. 
This star was at first taken for a comet \ and the astrono- 
mer royal once expected, that it would have passed over the 
disk of the sun at the beginning of last month. But be bas 
sinfte told me, that it is doubted, whether it may not be a 
planet, never before discovered, moving at a much greats 
distance from the sun, than Saturn. It has for some time 
been hidden by the sun's rays. Should it appear again, some- 
thing more certain will probably be determined concerning it. 

Dr. Priestly never went farther in his history of philoso- 
phy, than electricity and optics. He has been for some time 
wholly employed in making experiments on the difierent sorts 
of air. In this branch of philosophy he h|s made several 
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very importsmt ^isccnrerie?^ an account of whii;h lie has giten 
in five 9Ctavo volumes, the la^t published this summer. One 
of the moat important IsctH) which be has discovered^ is the 
effect of vegetation, aided by th^ action, not of inuftf but 
9f ligbt, in purifying, preserving, and restoring common air, 
constantly injured and diminished by the breathing of 
aaimab, the burning of fires, putrefaction^ and ot^er 
causes. In the day time, and particttbrly in au&shme, the 
purest kind of air is emitted by the leaves of trees and all've- 
getables ; and this emission is more or less copious in pro- 
portion to the vigor of the vegetation, and the force of the 
sun's light. In the night and in the dark it ceases entirely* 
Dr. Priestly is going on with these experiments, and very 
probably another volume will be published in a little time. 

If you think, that my best respects and wishes will be ac- 
ceptable to the members of your academy, I beg you would 
deliver them. No one can observe with a more earnest at* 
tfntion, than I do, all, that now passes in America. 

With much gratitude and the greatest regard I am» Si^ 

your most obedient 
and humble servant, 
RICHARD PRICE. 



P. S. Deliver my very respectful compliments to the 
erable Dr. Cbauncey. Dr. Winthrop was my correspondent* 
With pain I reflect, that he is no more in this woild to pro* 
^ote virtue, liberty, and science. But we are all Ic^wiag 
him. God grant, that we may leave the wedd wiaer mod 
better for us. 
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CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 

THE readers of the Miscellany will not be displeased with the foUowinv 
concise character of the man, whose name they revere* Should the sub* 
]ect be considered ^ackneyed, let it be recdllected, that it ought never te 
die, and that few compositions in the style of a *< character" of this great 
and good man have ever been published. 



w 



ASHINGTON was a perfect example 5 his char- 
acter has ilo parallel. Modern names are diminished before 
him, and antiquity is rivalled. A general, statesman, mag- 
istrate, and citizen, his duties were arduous and manifold, 
and he sustained them without effbrt. 

Guiding the policy of the cabinet with his intellectual, 
and wielding the sword of battle with his physical strength, 
he confounded the arts, and defeated the arms of his ene- 
mies. He commanded the hearts of his soldiers and the re- 
sources of his countrymen ; and his wishes were immedi- 
ately followed by tbeir exertions. His firmness was so un- 
daunted, his subpfiission to congress so meekly authoritative, 
hi^ decision so moderately determined, and his exploits so' 
prudently harrassing, that, in every vicissitude of war, his 
friends were overruled, and his foes overborne by his pre- 
eminence. Rising far above common conception, his actions 
were heroic, his virtues sublime. No difficulty reached him, 
4bat he did not surmount, and no passion' assailed him, 
that he did not overcome. Malignity has accused him of 
cruelty and indifference^ but his tears on the death of Andre^ 
and the effiisioii of hi£ country's gratitude have completely 
controlled the poison of the imputation. 

No Ignoble desires for arbitrary sway were produced by his 
universal popularity, for his magnanimity was more exalted, 
than his courage. The vile, who believed him capable of 
treachery, were mortified, and the weak, who mistrusted hvi- 
man fortitude, were astonished at his noble resignation of 
power. 
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As the absence of the law of gravitation would involve 
our system in original chaos, so at the retirement of Wash** 
ington theunion assumed the aspect of convulsive dissolotiofi* 
tie appeared again, and order assumed her operation. Op- 
position was silenced at the memion of his name^ and rebel- 
lion retired to her den. So controlling was his influence, 
that party breathed only to expire. So patriotic were his 
ftiotives, that diere existed no envy, however malignant, that 
ever disputed his integrity, and no corruption, however har-^ 
dened, that did not tremble at his frown. The powers of 
hfe authority seemed his natural habiliments, yet his obedi- 
ence, as a citizen, was a pattern for emulation. The rela* 
tive duties he observed with religious attention, and his shin- 
ing talents in public wefe equalled only by his philosophy in 
domestic life. 

In Washington there Was an aggregate of excellence rath-» 
er, than any glaring peculiarity. Without those flashings 
of genius, which serve only to dazzle the understanding, 
the steady light of his intellect concentrated its rays to guide 
the progress of America to liberty and to fame. He was 
one of those few characters, which are formed by God foi: 
conducting great events. An epoch in history moII accom- 
pany the life of Washington. A •warlike nation humbled 
by the struggles of a peaceful one, a government erected by 
social compact, and a people flourishing under the mild in^ 
fluence of those institutions, which they themselves had con^^ 
solidated ; diese are the grand concomitants, with which 
the name of Washington will be adorned for the imitation 
of posterity* 

TRIBUTE. 
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OBSERVATTONS TENDINO TO SHOW" THK I»f- 
EFFICACY OF LAWS, DESIGNED TO REG- 
ULATE THE IKTERBST OP MONEY. 



T 



HE consideratbn of everf tid^jecty ulatiag t» dma- 
in his civil eonnexion, ought to be interesiiagf 'd aot doter-* 
taiYiing. To investigate therefore the priaci^eSy on which 
law$9 regulating the interest of moaefj are foiuided» and as 
far, as possible, ascertain the benefit ^r disadvtti^e of such 
laws to society, may not be useless. A belief^ that th«y are 
disadvantageous ; that they dieck in a degree that spirit of 
enterprise, which so justly distinguishes the inhabitants c^ 
many parts of our republic ) and that they tend, 99 here 
established, to weaken the obUgaiiion of an oa^ had ia^ 
duced us to give them a cursc^y eaKuninatioa* Theu^ 
we may be superficial and indistinct, our readers wiU sug*' 
gest for us an excuse, when they reflect, that this subject i^ 
Its abstruse and difficult of ehicidatbn, as maay of those,- ah 
adequate knowledge of which confessedly requires the iimn-* 
terrupted and patient attention Qf years. 

To restrain those passions, which in their operatioa woiM 
produce evils in society, seems to have been the objeet of Ie« 
. gislators of every age. Among these passions airarice has 
appeared to them one of ths most et>nipicuous« Specubt-* 
ing on the nature, and tracii^ the hi8t<»ry of' man, they have 
been induced to consider the desire of wealth in every de- 
gpree, when -under no legal restraint, as the cause of extortipn. 
Imagination then draws her picture* The poor are seen fal- 
ling by the oppression Of the rich ; widows and orphans are 
at the mercy of brokers and scriveners. These alarming evils 
can be prevented only by seizing the instrument, with which 
they are effected ; and laws are made to fix the uniform price 
of money, whose natural value must ever fluctuate with cir- 
cumstances. This principle appears ever to have operated, 
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and dierefore in all nations^ which have so far progressed in 
civilizatioQt as to make the predous metals the measure o£ 
the value of every other commodity^ we find laws regulatidg 
the value of these metals in use y and settlingthe price^ whidi 
one man ^all give another for the possession of any portion 
of them for any certain time* 

Do such laws effect the design, for which they are enafijt'* 
ed, to defend the poor against the oppressive extortion of 
the rich ? -If they do not, it may be safely affirmed, that 
they are disadvantageous to society ) for it is a political max-^ 
im well established, that it is better to have no law, than 
one, which cannot be executed. 

To detena^ine this question it is requisite to, examine the 
relation subsisting between the medium of exchange, which 
universal conii^it has established^ as a measure of the value 
of all things^ and. the things themselves. 

Originally there was no particular standard, by which to 
compare the value of various commodities among different 
nations* In many instances ho such standard existed among 
individuals of the same nation. Each man according to his 
taste and judgment would give the fruits of his labor, above 
what he could consume, for so much of the labor of anoth* 
er, as his necessities required. This method of exchange 
was found so inconvenient, that men were not only prevent*- 
ed from engaging in commercial enterprizes, but could with 
difficulty acquire so much of e^ch other's labor, as permit- 
ted them to live in a state, diflerent from that of mere dis- 
connected individuals. Necessity however, the parent 
of invention, atlast adopted a medium oi exchange, by which 
the individuals of di£[erent nations as well, as those of the 
same, could easily measure the value of the productions o£ 
their various countries*. This medium oi the exchangeable 
value of all things is die precious metals, principally gold 
and silver. The use of them, as siich a medium, has been 
established by universal consent, not because they possess an 
invariable value at different times, but because they are lesS; 
. Vol. II. No. 2. Q 



ptxUitht^ lid oui bt ipplitd to tsMrtain the vfwrik of an^ 

Tfaop^ A sup«ridfll esmmiiMiM nright etute «i 0(Hfiiim» 
Alt * ghran pMi(Mi «f tlM prtddiu metftfo dways possesses 
A« lftm« i«lu« ( y«l AMlMr T#4tctita iimte ^^rince) that it 19 
erroneous. Nothing is of th% same faloe ^ conltantly, as 
tl^ labor of mtiw As tttuA of it, as vrfll suflce lor hiii sub- 
statenee for a gtwtii pniod, must veMIy at aMttmes and phcea 
leaoMm of eqt^'irorth. His support howev e r for a gif^ 
en time alay^riq^ife ftom i^ariotts cireufostances more labof 
tA one period, tiban at ^inoAer. Renoe tho«i^ #ie real vaP 
ne will always be the same, tik4 exekangsable value, or the 
^ttaiMJliy of hbor^ ¥AhifA one mam mvM give Ibr as equal 
^antity of ^ hbor ol ano&er, wiB vary at different times. 
Henee aiso-k results, that any portion of labor wiU ptrrchas^ 
more money at one time, than at anoAer. If then these 
priftci^es be eorrsct, the vahie of money nmst tary, and at 
some periO(fe command a greater, at ethers a iess qtiantky of 
bboF, and eoitsequendy is unequally valuable to the posses^ 
9^ at dtfferent limes. When therefoie it reqniies- a greater 
portioii of the precioue metala to procure a kas quantity of 
hboT, the rate of interest ^#111 he high, as there will necesssH 
rfly be an* increased ^femand for tibiem ; when a less* qiiantitjr 
of money will command a greater portion of labor, lite rate 
of interest will be low. Diflfi»reM ebeumstaneeH es tihe ab- 
sidute wants> or fancied neeesmties of mankind, are constant- 
ly rarytng the relative vatee of moile^ to labor. Are law» 
^ihen, which fit an unifonii p#tee for A^ use of a thing, per- 
petually varying in value, su^eptibfe tf execution t W& 
hesitate not to anevt^sr ki the negative. As proof we shsA 
pi^sently adduce the pf^zHtriee of tins and other countries. 

Men are not oontented with mere subftstence. 'They ex- 
tend thetr views to the acquisMlon of moti^ property, than 
is su€ieieitt for their necessities. Proportional to the aardor 
and persevettnce, ^i^ich diey manliest in pursuit of it, they 
are dislsnguisnei by a epirit of enterprise and industry. The 
more or less prevalent this spirit i5> the greater or less vnll be 



Ami nmrktl p^site of pr«iii0i^ tte pntdi 9t itodt^ and sean 
Theie ett^Iidb thtf nit itf ntesM: notw M nmid tt iy hnm 
'JQieidea xaaf be iBoatnted «£bw iros^. 
. Iodivkbal«wdlya»Aattoisdtraiiri^ 
When agfienltm ttKl caoitnaR:^ flourish^ di« aaaktit piM 
of coHHBKMbties will incMne ^ ttm iriik be eiikaaeed, wA 
tbcrefioM thg dtaaaiUn momf ho pf ( u|Mttioa it» or. Ae ^wJiii 
oC It gi^aiarf cottipared iridi dnt of ddier ihfa^ L tw A' 
«» win conwyioittly docroto^ aod bottoMriMi kictm^ a$ft 
ii now liho iDodiuHi of gioa«« imi i uoti gpy thag it fciioiier^o« 
ziod84 Lawt nay koiv &Mt kiCiBOt ^ but z itoan. ^ HM 
tefpriae will borrow sua sitti^ ipKottly eaocoodiof tfaattyptetciflM 
«d by bwy i£ ho booo a ftaiomdrib {M^MOt of ftilMM«MkMl 
istheproficof Ub OGCopadoo* KoppaiiKtti wilt load tttidof 
tbe market pricoy as k hr giidng^ away profits, iiffmafiy te- faio 
poaaearioA. Tke Iq^ howerar ia. Iom^ dioa d^t lamkat 
price ^ conaoquentiy kadesa^ for o^j^oaiiig. thaAOdvw lo^ dM! 
iaWyWtlibeimlaniafiadkftthefEefliimi^dioyro^ UoMctf 
dim it foliowa,. dial aiic& hwo aaa^ a cBi»t of^ tsicatloii i 
iofg accoRliog to Momeayiett^ ^ vAiea oaceosaiody^ gwMt 
^ they ppoduce csKOadoe cfiiil.'' hmttoi durrefeist of tbonn? 
of ittteaeit heiog fixed by sKSiT^ta widk»«r tumy is WMit^ gien« 
orally bo pnipoitRRiat m aoitt, die pnyfib oi^t^ide^ kiid prido 
of produce. / • . j ..iuoii-i 

U kw rcgidaW iacoiosl^ it oogkt to OMtd^pic^iM ftotfit 
ditad?anlage o£ a pOKRathMB» atadi thr kward^ i«^looi «fP 
ardy ^ otftorwios ic imQ* hoiFir w^* opeMdon^ or opMita^ ^tiau 
^ually. Tt» diaadkMBB^ of 01 pmew kMi ood C^^ 
of its aUinaie huo Arpead oa ateoadott ood ^MmMgsm.' 
Heneeaa o law caoaoi bo^ aoittid. to ttoit OMawif vfi((a|felii^ 
iinknowQ.titt aotuofc oaaioooa^it «r iaHpo9dM»^ dtaf ir^olil 
operate) or oporatirjwitly and oqwdlj^ HAot ia'tllo<tedatiiy 
tkan of the pracdao of diia ooMCi^itliftiv>o tiy lawa^ fa«Y 
the rate of interest i Every day wiaoo«W< Af# n^oladbd^ dl 
dnflk, and the vinladbii' &t tftaiw tocr wiA< iMpuniiy. Ithej 
zse %o oAmmte regsoffMs, dKm ao a cattise for eierty ng in^ 
(amuty iathe onwon ofi difoi. Th« itfallbft 1m#M^ i^ 
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precious metals and labor, the profits of stock, the market 
price of produce,, and rent, is such, resulting from a particu- 
lar state of society, that the natural rate of interest is higher^ 
than the legal. The consequence is, that money commands 
nearly its market price, even in direct violation of law. In- 
deed it is vain toattempt the ^execution of any law concern- 
ing property against the determined resolution of almost the 
whole monied part of a commumty. In England however 
the natural rate of interest is Igwer, than the legal* Money 
is fherefore every day loaned for less, than the legal rate of 
interest. Here there can be . no temptaticm to violate the 
law:^; for a violation of it would almost ever include a mor- 
al certainty of the ultimate loss of the capital loaned, from 
tj^e .uncertain security, which must be taken to obtain a rate 
o£; interest, exceeding the legal. " No law," says Smith, 
*l:ten. reduce the common tate. of interest below the ordina- 
*f xy' market rate at the' time, when the law is made. Not- 
V:wittstanding the edict of 1766, by which the French king 
V atlempted to reduce the rate of interest from five to four 
** per cetit/ money continued to be lent in France at five per 
^f cent» the law being evaded in several difierent ways." 
. Be^de the relation of value between the precious met- 
•b.^nd'labcNT, and that no statute incapable of execution 
should ever be enacted, another reason against the limitation 
ef inlj^rest by law ia> ihat such limitation is unfavorable to 
cpm^eietcial ienterprize« ' • The more trade is restricted by mu- 
nicipal r^ulation, die. less active will it be. Commercial 
4lM^^Ut;i0Qs. frequently require unexpected capitals. To 
<:acry them ii^o. effect a merchant is frequently obliged sud- 
^if^ly toborrow to the amount of his credit* When the le- 
gal r$^t^:pf interest isjo^ni^er, thfrnthe natural rate, he cannot 
b^(>]»r for. the legaL Th^te is an. attempt in some way to 
•vad^'thelaw, and the violation of the spirit^ if not the letter 
ll iticJils the consequence* - 

> jf^sjstemof reasoning, which would dlow the necessity 
of establishing |he rate of interest by laws, would equally ex^. 
teiyl j(9 liimting t||« pric^.Qf many .other things Money, he-^ 
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sng die medium of exchange, is valuable only, as it procures 
means of preserving life ; and therefore is intrinsically less 
valuablei than the articles, it purchases. Why then ought 
not the price of every species of produce to be limited, to 

protect the buyer from extortion ? Why npt /fix the wages 
of labor, lest the laborer should obtain an unreasonable price i 
Why not establish the profit of trade, to guard individuals 
against unreasonable demands for necessary articles of con* 
sumption ? These things might as justly be an object of le^ 
gislation, as money. But the price of them cannot be regu- 
lated by law. It depends on their relative value, which 
is constantly varying, from circumstances bcfond the reach 
of human sagacity. ' ^ 

V Having shown from the relation of value between the 
precious metals and labor the impracticability of fixing the 
rate of interest by laws, which will be observed, we shall 
BOW advert to the principal argument in favor of them. 

The great objecticm against leaving money to command 
its own price, or regulate itself, is, that the rich would de- 

_ stroy the poor by extorting from them exorbitant interest. 
This anxiety of legislators, to protect the poor from the con- 
templated expression of the rich, is a beautiful trait in hu- 
noan character. But does it cause the latter to loan to the 
foimer at the legal rate, when this is less, than the market 
price ? We need not repeat the constant practice of this 
country. No person will part vrith his money for a less 
compensation, deducting trouble and hazard of loss, than the 
neat profit, he can derive from employing it in some kind of 
speculation. The value of the precious metals, being de- 
pendent on that of other things, is not the same at different 
places at the same rime. A person therefore will not bor- 
row at one place^ and give a premium of twelve per cent, 
when at another he can hire for an interest of six per cent. 
He will borrow, where the rate of interest is lowest. As how- 

t ever the market price of money is higher, than the leg|il| com- 
paratively few persons will lend at the latter rate. The con- 
sequence is, that lenders endeavor to indannify themselves as 
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well 9|^nst the possible coosei^ftesicct of a bteadi o£ dM 
law, as for the use of the axHiey. An act tbercibre^deaigiH 
ed to restrain usury, instead of f>reTenting k, seems to eo# 
hance the rate of interest, which the poor are obliged to gm 
for the on ol the precious metab. 

Hence tbea we may infer, chat Iaws» establishing ib^ lato 
of interest below the market peiee^ will be viobtud ; that, as 
tnoney will cosuiaand its own price notwitbstandiiq^ laws^ tkm 
poor can borrow as adyantageously without d>em, as vrhum 
tbey exist ^ and therefore^ according^o the maxim» we hanre 
mentioneds that such laws are prqudicial to society. 

Still olh^r siid greater evib may result from thehnr rela* 
tive to interest, as established in this Conunonwealdx. H«» 
man natve is distinguished for vice, wesAness^ and imperfec- 
tion. Perhaps it i« here less imper&et, less characterised 
for vice, than in other .countries. Let pasnon howevet 
prompt an unprincipled debtor to deprive his creditor of a 
just debt^ by t^dag advantage of the kw ag^nst it8iiry> which 
be huaself a|piBed to vidatei^ what is the consequonce i He 
is allowed to* exonerate himself by his oath,. unless pcevented 
bj the oath of bis creditor. From the strong attachment to 
wealth, alx¥)o9 universally exkting in the hmauiin breast,, iwdiat 
temptation, i&here for the violation of . truth, to pteveat du 
loss of property ? Ingenuity will easily mfenee tl»e moeiAmi 
of conscience. It is conclusive evidence agmst the exptsdii- 
ency of a law, that it may even x:emertely tend to weadostt 
tbs ohKgafion of an oath» A sacred regard to this is the 
gcaf)4 pillar pf civil society. Eradicate fromr the miod ifts 
importancet^ and all secunty for Ufe and pmperty is deatrof^ 
ed. Ought not theii suck a law,, though it tend only by re** 
note possiUlity to the vidLation of the tr««th, sanctioaecf by ' 
am appeal to JP^ity, to be a subject of le^^laitive revision ? 
The time may arrive, when the grsbdua^ progress of experieno^ 
jiot a vain, illuave, or visionary philosophy, shall induce an 
iJteratopD> if not a repeal ^f the law concerning inteieat, ais.t 
establmed ia this state \ w&ea tbe . mind^ uminiueneed by 
the anti^t J of lawa respecting interest, shalt be convincedo 
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that society sufiers greater e?il by fiking die ralue of the use 
of Ae precious metals, than it would by permitting them t(^ 
command their own price, regulated by the price of other 
commo<fities. 



A BRIEF CHARACTER OF THE LOW COUN- 
TRIES UNDER THE STATES j 

Seing thrge Wfel/ observations .of the virtues and vices 

if the inhabitants* 

[Cfiodtidttd from page 27.] 
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OLOMON teUs of four things, that are small and 
fall of wisdom ; the pismire, the grasshopper, the coneyj and 

For PfOi^ence thejr are die pisnures of the world, and, har* 
ing nodiing, but what grass afibrds them, are yet, for almost 
gSL piQf¥tmons, the storehouse of whole Christendom. "What 
is' it, which there may not be found in plenty, they making 
by their iAdustry all the fruits of the Tast earth dieir own ? 
What famd can boast a privilege, that they do not partake 
of ? They ha^e not of their own enough materials to com- 
pile one ship \ yet how many nations do they furnish ? The re^ 
ttoter angles of the world do by their pains deliver them 
their sweets ; and, being of. themselves in want, dieir diii^ 
gence hath made them both In£e8 nearer home* 

They are frugal to the saving of eggshells, and maintain 
h for a maxim, that a diing lasts longer mended, than new. 

Their cities are their molehilb ; dieir schutes and flyboata 
eieep and return wMidieir store for vrinter. Every one is 
b«sy, a«L carries his grain, as if every city were a several 
have, and the bees not permitting a drone to inhabit ^ Hpidle 
persons must find som^'other mansion. And lest necessity 
bereave men of means to set them on work, there are puUic 
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banks, that, without use, lend upon pawns to all poor, dm 

want. 

There is a season, when the pismires fly ; and so each 
summer they likewise swarm abroad with their armies. ^ 

The ant, says one, is a wise creature, but a shrewd thing* 
in garden or orchard. And truly so they are ; for they lo<A 
upon others too little, and upon themselves to9^much ; and 
wheresoever they light in a pleasant or rich soil, like suckers 
and lower plants, they rob from tlie root of that tree, whkrh 
gives them shade and protection ; so their wisdom is not in- 
deed heroic, or numinal, as courting an universal good ; but 
rather narrow and restricted, as being a wisdom but for them- 
selyes ; which, to speak plainly, is descending into craft, 
and is but the sinister part of that, which is really noble and 
celestial. Nay in all they hold so true a proportion witii 
the emmet, as you shall not find they want so much, as the 
sting. 

For dwelling in rocks they are conies ; and, while the 
Spanish tumbler plays about them, they rest secure in tlieir 
own inaccessible berries. Where have you under heaven 
such impregnable fortifications ; where art beautifies nature, 
and nature makes art invincible? Herein indeed they difier } the 
conies find rocks, and they make them \ and, as they would 
invert the miracle of Moses, they raise them in the bosom 
of the waves ; where within these twenty years ships fur- 
rowed in the pathless ocean, the peaceful plough now em-^ 
bowels the fertile earth, which at night is carried home to 
the fairest mansions in Holland. 

Every town hath his garrison ; and the keys of the gates 
in the night time are not trusted but in the state house. From 
these holds they bolt abroad for provisions, $ind then return 
to their fastnesses replenished. 

For war tliey are grasshoppers, and without a king go forth 
in bands to conquer kings. They have not only defended 
themselves at their own home, but braved the Spaniard at 
his. The Indian mastiff never was more fierce against the 
angry lion, nor can cock, in his crowing valour, becomof 
more prodigal of his blood, than they. 
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THate hardly n up6n eardi $uch ^ school of tnkt&tl disci- 
pline. *Tis the christian world's acadddiy for arms, wMtfiet 
ail the neighbotxr nations resort to be instructed ; where 
they may observe how tinresistlMe a blow many small gfattts 
of powder will make, being heaped together, which y&, ff 
you separate. Can do nothing, but sparkle, and die. 

Their recreation is the practice di arms ; and they ledrfi 
to be soldiers sooner, than men. May, as if they placed a 
religion in arms, every Sunday is concluded Mdth the trained 
bands marching through their cities. \ ' 

For industry tl^ey are spiders j and are in tfie palaces of 
kings. Of old they were the guard of the person of Ae 
Roman Emperor, and by the Romans diemsehres declared ti 
be their friends and companions. There is none have the 
like intelligence. Their merchants are at this day the great- 
est of the universe. What nation is it, where they have not 
inrinuated ? Nay, whidh they have not almost anatomized 5 
and even discovered the very intrinric veins on't ? 

Even among us they ^ame us with dieir industry, which 
makes thefti seem, as if they had a faculty from the worWd 
creation out of water to make dryland appear. They Wiii 
our drowned grounds, which we cannot recover, and chase 
batk Neptune to his own old 'banks. 

All, that they do, is by such labor, as it Seems extracted 
out of their own bowels ; and ift their wary thrift thay hing 
by Such a slender sustentatiofl of life, that one would think 
their own weight should be enough to crack it. 

Want of idleness keeps them from want ; and *tis dieir 
diligence makes fhem fich. A fruitful soil increasetlk the 
harvest ; a plentiful sun augmenteth the store ; and season- 
able showers drop fatness on the crop, we reap ; ^uf rid rauA 
fructifies more, than the dew of sweat. 

You would think, being with them, you were in old Is- 
rael, for you find not a beggar among them. Nor are they 
mindful of their own alone, but strangers also partsfte of 
their care and bounty. If they will depart, they have money 
for their convoy. If diey stay, they have Work provided. If 
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uiiaUey they find a hotpitaL Their providence extends ettu 
from the prince to the catching of flies ; andy lest you lose 
^ afternoon by fruitless mourning, by twro cxf the clock all 
burials nuist end ; wherein, to prevent the waste'^of ground^ 
they pile coffin upon coffin, till the sepulchre be full. 

In all their manufactures they hold a truth andconstancy ; 
for they are, as fruit from trees, the same every year, that 
they are at first ; not apples one year, and crabs the next, 
fxid so forever after* In the sale of these they are also at a 
word ; they will gain rather, than exact ^ and have not that 
way, whereby our citisens abuse the wise, and cozen the ig- 
x^rzat 'f and, by their infinite overasking for commodities, 
jHreclaim to the world, that they would cheat all, if it were 
in their power- 
lie deprivation of manners they pumsh with contempt j 
but the defects of nature they favor with charity. Even their 
Bedlam is a place so curious, that a lord might live in it. 
Their hospitsd might lodge a lady. So that safely you may 
conclude, among them even poverty and madness do both in- 
habit handsomely. And though vice makes every thing turn 
sordid, yet the state will have the very correction of it to be 
neat ^ as if they would show, that though obedience fail, yet 
government must be still itself, and decent. To prove this 
they, that do but view their bridewell, will think it may re- 
ceive a gentleman, though a gallant. And so their prison a 
wealthy citizen. But for the poor it is his best policy to be 
laid there ; for he, that cast him in, must maintain him. 

Th^ language, though it differ from the higher Germa- 
ny, yet hath it the same ground, and is as old, as Babel ; and 
albeit harsh, yet so lofty and full of tongue, as made Go- 
ropius Becanus maintain it for the speech of Adam in Para- 
dise. And surely, if there were not other reasons against it, 
the Mgnificancy oJF the ancient Teutonic might carry it from 
the primest dialect. Stevin of Bruges reckons up 2170 
monosyllables, which being compounded, how richly do they 
grace a tongue ? A tongue, that for the general profession is 
extended farther, than any, that I know* Tou may hear in 
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what honorable terms Tacitus mentions them^ where, speak- 
ing of the several people of Germany, he says, ** omcSuni 
^ harum gentium virtute prsectpui Batavi. Nam nee tribu^^ 
*^ tis contemnuntur, nee publicanus atterit ; exempt! oneri- 
^ bus et coQationibus, et tantilkm in usum prseEorum sepositi^ 
** velut tela atque arma bdlis reservantur.'' Of all these na- 
tions the principal in valiant virtue are the Batavians ; for 
neither are they become despicable by paying, of tribute, nor 
oppressed too much by the farmer of public revenues ; butp 
free from taxes and contributions of servility, they are special- 
ly set apart for the fight, as amoor and weapons only res^nr^ 
ed for war^ 

All this even to this day they seem to make good. For 
of all the world they are the people, that thrive> and grow 
rich by war, like the Fortpsce^ that plays in die storm, but 
at other times keeps sober under water. 

War, which is the world's ruin, and ravins upon the beau- 
ty of all, is to 'them prosperity and ditation. And surely 
the reason of this is their c&'ength in shipping, • the open 
sea, their many fortified towils, and the country, by reasoti 
of its lowness and irriguation, becoming unpassaUe for an 
army, when winter approaches. Otherwise it is hardly pos- 
sible, that so small a portion of mankind should brave the 
most potent monareh in Christendom, who in his own hands 
holds the mines of die war's sinews, money \ and hadi now 
got a command so wide, diat out of his dominions the sun 
can neither rise nor set. 

The whole seventeen provinces are not above a thousand 
English miles in circuit, and in the state's hands there is net 
seven of those \ yet have they in the field sometimes 60,000 
soldiers beside* those, which they always keep in garrison^ 
which cannot be but a considerable number, nearly 30,oo« 
more. There being in the whole countries above two hun- 
dred walled towns and cities \ so that, if they have people 
for the waf, one would wonder, where they should get mo- 
ney to pay them, they being, when they haVe an army in the 
field, at a thousand pounds a day charge extraordinary. 
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To fiminfain this tbeir excise is an unwasted miney whidb^ 
with the infinitenesft of limr traffic, and their united indu&* 
trj, 19 by every part of the world in somethiiig or other am* 
tlibuted to. 

The sea yields then^ by two sorts of fish only, herring 
and cod, sixty diousand pounds per annum } for which thejr 
go out sometimes' seven or eight hundred boats at once, and 
for greater ships they are able to set out double the number. 

Their aierchandise amounted in Guicciardine's time to 
fourteen millions per aopum i whereas England, which is in 
compass almost as large again, and hath the ocean, as a ring 
about her, made not above six millions yearly \ so sedulous 
are these bees to labor, and eurich their hive. 

As they cm the sea, so the women are busy on land in 
w>eaving c^ net^, and helping to add to the heap. ^. And, 
though a husband's long absence might tempt them to las^ 
civious ways i yet they hate adultery, and are resolute in mat* 
rimc^ial chastity. I do not remember, that ever I read in 
etory of any great lady of that^tion, that hsith been taxed 
with loosene^Si 

It is idleness, that is cupid's nurse i but business breaks 
his bow, and makes his arrows useless. 

They are both merchants and farmers ^ and there act 
parts, which men can but discharge with us. As if they 
would show, that the soul is masculine in all, and not varied 
into weaker sexes, as are the bodies, that they wear about 
them. 

Whether this be from the nature of their country, in which; 
if they be not laborious, they cannot live •% or from an innate 
genius of the people, by a superior providence adapted to 
them of such a situation s from their own inclination addict** 
ed to parsimony i from custom in their way of breeding ; 
from ally transcendency of active parts more, than other na* 
tions *f or from being in their country like people in a city 
besieged, whereby their own virtues do more compact and 
fortifie, I will not determine. But certainly in general they 
^r^ tb^ most painful and diligent people oq earth i and of all 
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Others the most truly of Vespasian's ophiion^ to think, that 
** ex re qualibet bonus odor lucri/' Be it raised from what 
it will, the smell of gain is pleasant. 

Tet they are in some sort gods> for they set bounds to the 
sea, ^nd when they list let it pass them. 

Even their dwelling is a miracle ; they live lower, dban 
the fishes, in the very lap of the floods ; and, incircled in 
their watery arms, they are" the Israelites passing through the 
Red Sea. The waters vrall them in, and, if they set ope 
their sluices, shall drown up their enemies. 

They have struggled long with Spain's Pharaoh, and they 
have A length inforced him to let them go. They are a 
Gideon's army upon the march again. They are the Indian 
rat, knawing the bowels of the Spanish crocodile, to which 
they got when he gaped to swallow them. They are a ser- 
pent wreathed about the legs of that elephant. They are 
the little sword fish pricking the belly of the whale. They 
are the wane of that empire, which increased in Isabella^ 
and in Charles V was full. 

They are a glass, wherein kings may see, that, though 
they be sovereign over lives and goods, yet, when they usurp 
upon God's part, and will be kings over conscience too, they 
are sometimes punished with loss of that, which- lawfully is 
their own. That religion too fiercely urged is to stretch a 
thing, till it not only jars, but cracks ; and in the breaking 
whips perhaps the strainer's eye out. 

That an extreme taxation is to take away the honey, while 
the bees keep the hive \ whereas he, that would take that, 
should first either bum them, or drive them out. That ty- 
Fants in their government are tl^e greatest traitors to their 
own estates. That a desire •f being too absolute is to walk 
upon pinacles and the tops of pyramids, where not only the 
footing is full of hazards, but even the sharpness of that, they 
tread on, may run into their foot, and wound them* That 
too much to regrate on the patience of but tickle subjects is 
to press a thorn. That nothing makes a more desperate 
febel, than a prerogative inforced too far. 
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That liberty in man is> as the skin to the body, not to be 
put off but together with life. That they,^ whidx will com* 
mand more, than they ought, shall not at last command so 
much, as is fit 

That moderate princes sit faster in their realities, than such, 
as being but men would yet have their power over their sub- 
jects, as the gods, unlimited. That oppression is an iron 
heat, till it bums the hand. That to debar some states of 
ancient privileges is for a falcon to undertake to beat a flock 
of wild g^se out of the fens. That to go about to compel 
a sullen reason to a Mrilf ul peremptoriness is so long to beat 4 
chained mastiff into the kennel, till he turns, and flies at 
your throat. That unjust policy is to shoot, as they did at 
Ostend, into the mouth of a charged cannon, to have two 
bullets returned for one. That he doth but endanger him- 
self, that riding with too weak a bit provokes a headstrong 
borse with a spur. That it is safer to meet^ valiant man 
weaponless, than almost a coward in armor. That even a 
weak cause with a strong castle will bc^il salt blood to a re>« 
belHous itch. That it is better keepin|^ a crasie body in an 
equal temper, than to anger humors by too sharp a physic. 

That admonitions from a dying man are too serious to be 
neglected. That there is nothing certain, that is not impos- 
sible. That a cobler of Flushing was one of the greatest 
enemies, diat the king of Spain ever had. 

To conclude ; the country itself is a moted castle, keep- 
ing a garnish of the richest jewels of the world in it, th^ 
queen of Bohemia and her princely children. 

The people in it are Jews of the New Testament, that 
have exchanged nothing but the law for the gospel ; and this 
they profess rather, than practise. Together, a man of war 
riding at anchor in the downs of Germany. 

For foreign princes to help them is wise selfpolicy ; when 
they have made them able to defend themselves against Spain, 
they are at the pale ; if they enable them to offend otherS) 
they go beyond it. 

For questionless, were this thorn put of the Spaniard'^ 
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•idei he might be feared too soon to grasp his long intended 
monarchy. And were the Spaniard but possessed lord of 
the low countries^ or had the States but the wealth and pow^ 
er of Spain, the rest of Europe might be like people at set 
in a ship on fire, that could only choose, whether they would 
drown, or bum. 

Now their war is the peace of their neighbours j so Rome, 
when busied in her civil broils, the Parthians lived at rest | 
but those concluded once by Caesar, next are they designed 
for conquest. 

If any man wonder at these contraries, let him laok in hit 
own body for so many several humors, iii his brain for as ma- 
ny different fancies, in his own heart for as various passions ; 
and from all these he may learn, that there is not in all the 
Vorld such another beast, as MAN. 



THEY» who liave not an inveterate aversion to all extracts, will not be dit^ 
pleased with another euay from the works of the ingeniolis Jeremt Coi^ 
tnm. He Icnew so much of the human heart, and attacked vice with so 
siuch ingenuity, and county and success, thai he deserves still to be read 
mi fw&ttnbfsvd. 



ENVY. 






NVT is a displeasure for some supposed advan** 
lage in another. The object of this passion is something de- 
sirable ; and though excellency, precisely considered, canr 
not occasion dislike \ yet excellency, misplaced, may. The 
envious believes himself eclipsed by the lustre of his neigh- 
bour. That> which is good in itself, becomes an evil to him, 
which makes him wish it either removed^ or extinguished* 
The discovery of the rise and unreasonableness of envy, and 
the way to prevent being either active in it, or passive under 
it, will comprehend the argument. To begin with the firstr 
Envy lies mostly between beings equal in nature, though un- 
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equal in circumstances* We do not envy brutes, though 
they exceed us in many respects not inconsiderable. Nobody 
is angry with a bird, because she can fly* We are not offend- 
ed with the strength of an elephant, nor the speed of a horse, 
nor with a dog for having a better nose, than his master. 
These are all foreign commodities ; they are not looked on, 
as the growth of our soil^ which makes them neither expect- 
ed, nor desired. Besides we excel these creatures in other 
qualities more valuable ; so that upon the whole comparison 
we remain their superiors, which is sufficient to lay our envy 
asleep. On the other hand men are not subject to repine 
at the higher condition of an angel. They know thexe is a 
comparative disadvantage in their first composition ; the mod- 
el of humanity was drawn less. Our capacities, if they were 
all filled, are not large enough to hold so much happiness. 
To this I may add, that the angelic grandeur is seldom seen. 
By being thus concealed it does not awaken our poverty, nor 
mortify our littleness so much, as if it were always displayed 
before us. And lastly, our hope of rising to this height 
hereafter makes us bear our present inferiority well enough. 
But where the essential properties are alike, pretensions 
are apt to mount, unless seasonablf checked. " I am,'* cries 
the envious, " of the same nature with the xeat^ and why 
then should such a man top me ? Where there is an equal- 
ity of kind, there should be no distinction of privilege. I 
am as near of kin to God Almighty, as the best 5 and he is 
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•* certainly the noblest ancestor. 1 am cast in the same 
^* mould, rtiade up of the same matter, and stamped with 






^* the same impression ; and why should I not pass equally 
in geijeral esteem ? In taking gold and silver it is not in- 
quired what mines they came from, nor how long they 
" have been dug j if they answer the qualities of the metal, 
** that is enough. Why then should one piece of human 
" nature be thought so much worse, than another, since it 
" keeps within the species, and shines true upon the touch- 
" stone ?" 

In answer to this expostulation I shall only say, that 



tibough the metal is the 9^me, yet the Rgixve, the quantlt^^^ 
and the finene^^^ are often different^ which makes a differ- 
•ence in the value. 

When two stvt into the wgrld together, he, that i^ thrown 
behind, unless his mind prove generous, will be displea$e4 
vrich the other ; for the success qf the fir^t seems to press 
upon the reputation of the latter. For what will the world 
say ? * Why could he not hold up ? What made him CQm» 
' on so heavily, but that he wanted either management, or 
*,ipetal?' With submissipn this inference is not good, and 
therefore one should not grow peevish about it. Success 
does not always attend desert. Sometimes favor, and oppoxv 
.tunity, and fortunq, run most on one side. Sos^etimes a raah 
cracks his conscience, as, a horse doe^ his wind, by straining 
uphill. 

But if the advantage was fairly gained, it is unbecoming 
to complain. If my friend charges in the post of honor, 
while I am sleeping in my tent, it is great injustice to envy 
him the reward of his -bravery. In all likelihood I brought 
^l my limbs out of the bed, which it is probable he has not 
done off the breach. And, if he has, his merit should not 
be lessened hy his good fortune. He, that hazards his life 
upon an honorable score, deserves the same regard, as if he 
:bad lost it. 

Envy among persons of the same trade is common. The 
competition of interest ocp^sions this malevolence. They 
^ean up custom from their neighbours ; and so what ope 
gets, the other loses. 

But why should I grudge a man the common advantage 
of his employment ? Why should I desire more, than my 
share of business, and be jsorry to see another thrive by his 
industry ? Here can be notliing but covetousness at the bot- 
tom, and ^t is never to be satisfied. However it must be grant- 
-edf that all concurrences of this nature, whether for money, 
favor, or power, are in danger of being displeased with a for- 
tunate rival. The pindi lies here y the matter in comped- 
tioQ is often indivisible* An office or a mistress cannot be 
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portioned out, like a common, and shared amongst distinct 
proprietors. The case is like a lottery with one prize ; a sin- 
gle ticket only is enriched, and the rest are all blanks. So that 
they will tell you it is hot so much ill nature, as disappoint- 
ment, which sours the humor. Where the objects of desire 
are more communicative, there are no exceptions taken. Peo- 
ple do not like a prospect the worse, because others have the 
pleasure of it. They are seldom disturbed, because their 
neighbours hear the same music, or smell the same perfumes 
with themselves ; for here is enough for them all. The 
satisfaction is so noble, that it spreads, without lessening ; it 
is not the thinner for being beaten ; but if there was any in- 
terfering, if the senses should engross or balk one another, as 
in the case of eating and drinking, you would quickly see the 
tables turned. If a fine object should tarnish by having a 
great many see it, or the music should nm mostly into one 
man's ears, these satisfactions would'be made inclosure as well, 
as the rest. Farther, 

Those advantages, which it is no discredit to want, are not 
usually envied in another. For instance ; he, that does not 
pretend to painting, is not touched at the commendation of 
a master in that profession. A woman does not envy a man 
for fighting courage, nor a man a woman for her beauty. 
An old man is not uneasy at the strength and activity of 
those, who are younger ; neither does youth envy the knowl- 
edge and experience of age. In these cases reputation is 
unconcerned, and the esteem of the person is not sunk by be- 
ing unfurnished ; for either the advantage is foreign to the 
condition of life or sex, either we have been possessed al- 
ready, or have time enough to gain it afterward. The ab- 
surdity of this passion has partly been discovered already, and 
may be farther enlarged. 

Envy is an iUnatured vice ; it is made up of meanness 
and malice ; it wishes the force of goodness restrained, and 
the measure of happiness abated ; it laments over prosperi- 
ty, and sickens at the sight of health. Had envy the gov- 
erning of the creation, we should have a sad world on*t. 
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How would it infect the air^ and darken the sun ; make the 

seas unnavigable^and blast the fruits of the earth ? How would 
the face of nature be overcast ? How soon would peace be 
banished} and pleasure, languish and expire ? We should see 
confusion without settlement, madness without intervals, and 
poison without antidote. Discord, and disappointment, and 
despair, would then be the only blessings and entertainments 
of life. Could the envious' prevail, all noble undertakings 
would be crushed, and invention nipped in the bud. Noth- 
ing extraordinary ia industry, sense, or bravery, would be en- 
dured. Whatever was shining would soon be eclipsed 5 beau- 
ty would be deformed, and courage turned into cowardice. 
To excel either in art or nature would be a crime ; and taone 
could be safe, but the ill and the useless. 

Emulation is a handsome passion ; it is enterprizing, but 
just withal ; it keeps a man within the terms of honor, and 
makes the contest for glory fair and generous. Here is no- 
thing malevolent and insidious ^ the advantage is gained by 
improvement, not by injury. The man strives to excel, but 
then it is by raising himself, not by depressing another. But 
envy oftentimes wants spirit as well, as good nature. Like 
a cold poison it benumbs and stupefies ; and thu§, as it were 
conscious of its own impotence, it folds its arms in despair^ 
and sits cursing in a corner. When envy conquers, it is 
commonly in the dark, by treachery and imdermining, by ca- 
lumny and detraction. The envious are always ungrateful ^ 
they hate a noble temper, though shown upon themselves. 
If you oblige them, it is at your peril ^ they will fly in the 
face of a good turn, and outrage, where they ought to reward. 
Has not many a brave man been ruined by being overcharg- 
ed with merit ? What banished Themistocles^ and sent Beli- 
sarius a begging, but doing too much for their country ? 
The comfort is, envy is no less foolish, than detestable ; it 
is a vice, which they say keeps no holidays, but is always 
in the wheel, and working upon its own disquiet. Envy^ 
strictly considered, is a mark of inferiority. It supposes some 
excellency in another, which is wanting in itself. This is a 
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cruel nioTtifica^tiop ; for the envious are generally proud. It 
is a strong desire to be above, which m^es people uneasy 
beneath. Now to see a hated person superk^, and to lis^ 
under the anguish qf disadvantage^ is £ar enough from diver* 
sion» Envy is of all others the most ongratiffing and discon-* 
solate passion. Th^re is power for ambition^ and pleasure 
for luxury, and pelf even for covetousness ; but envy cm 
give iiothing but vexation y k is made up of impotetice and 
malice^ and where these two qualities are well compounded^ 
there needs no other ingredients of misery. Envy, how care- 
fully does it look ? How meager and iUcomplexioned ? It 
preys upon itself, and exhausts the spirits. It is a disease ia 
it9 constitutipn, and every pulse is a pain. Ease must be im- 
practicable to the envious ; they lie under a douUe misfor- 
tune ; common calamities and common blessings fall heavily 
upon them ; their nature gives them a share in the one^ and 
their illnature in the other ; and he, that has his own trou- 
bles and the happiness of his neighbours to disturb him, is 
likely to have work enough. Envy looks ill under every as- 
pect ; for if a man be good, he ought to be loved ; if bad 
to be pitied. To envy a superior makes the odds more 
smarting, and the distance more sensible. To envy an infe- 
rior is to lose the higher ground, atid to set him upon a leveL 
To grudge any man an advantage in person or fortune is to 
censure the liberalities of providence, and be angry at the 
goodness of God. 

Since envy is so odious and every way unlucky, and does 
so much mischief to itself and others, it may not be improp- 
er to offer somediing more particular to prevent it. 

First then let us consider, that Providence has given the 
least of us more, than we can pretend to. If we could make 
out, a title to more privilege, to complain were not unreason- 
able ; but I suppose no one is so hardy, as to say God is in 
his debt ; that he owed him a nobler being, or a better sub- 
sistence. For existence must be antecedent to merit ; that, 
which was not, could not oblige ; and nothing can claim no- 
thin^« You will say such an otie is much better furnished. 
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than lAfsdf ^ btttdes^ I wani: several cxsatexiisDCts, wkida. I 
could mention ; and, if I must not have them, I wish they 
had Dot come in mj vmy. Look you ; are vre to ay, like 
ilknanaged children^ for every thing before us ? If I give a 
b^gat m pence^ has he reason to gmmble^ becaitse be has 
seen a shillingi or knows how to spend a crown i Let him 
give me leave to be master of my charity, and d4> what I 
please with my own. If bare knowledge woukL give posses* 
skm, and our senses could challenge a]l, they lay hold of, 
dkere would be a strimge world quickly* But these are wiid 
and impracticable suppositions ; diere is neither justice, nor 
convenience, nor possibility, in such an expectation. Let ua 
rememljer we are weU dealt with, and dies we diall not be 
troubled to see another in a better condition* To consider 
We have more, than w« deserve^ will help our teason to si- 
lence our snurmurihg, and make us ashamed ID repine* Just 
thoi^hts and modest expectati<»is are eadly satisfied. If we 
do not overrate our pretensions, all will be wdL Humility 
disarms envy, and strikes it dead. 

Secondly we should endeavor to improve our respective 
abilities. Men naturally desire to stand fsur in the opinioa 
of others, and to have somewhat of value to support them in 
dieir own thotights. When diey are the worst of their way, and 
fixed in thefagend of business, diey are apt to lode not kindly tq[»« 
on diose, who go before Aem* He, that can be reconciled to 
the character of an ins^ificant person, has a mean soul* To 
be easy, a man should examine his genius, and exert his spi« 
rxts, and try to make the most of himself* It is true every 
one cannot expect to di^nguish himself in the highest posts $ 
to command an army, or ride admiral in a Seet^ or be at the 
head of justice, or reEgion ; neither is it material to the 
point. Notwithstanding there are few but may* shine in their 
own oti>9 and be remarkable in their station, so far at least, ad 
to guard ofF contempt, and secure a moderate repute ; and 
those, that are easy at home, will not be envious abroad* 
Those, that are good for somedting themselves, w31 be ccm^ 
tent that others should be so too. All things considered^ 
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they have their share of regard} and let who will take the 
rest* 

Thirdly the proportioning reward to merit, which will be 
done hereafter! is a sufficient expectation to remove envy. 
The persuasion of such a regulation of honor is certainly the 
most solid principle for this purpose imaginable. For this 
way all the seeming partialities of birth and fortune are set 
aside ; and to speak familiarly every one has a fair turn to 
be as great, as he pleases. Here all people are upon equal 
terms of advantage i the temple of honor stands open to all 
comers, and the peasant has an opportimity of being as great, 
as the prince. Thus station and happiness lie in every one's 
power. The management of the will determines the prece- 
dency. A slender share of present advantage will do no 
prejudice to future preten^ns ; for men will not be valued 
by the size of their understandings, but their honesty ; not 
considered by the height of their character, but for the der 
cency of personation. When the scene of life is shut up, 
the slave will be abpve his master, if he has acted better. 
Thus nature and condition are once more brought to a bal- 
ance ; and, as all men were equal at first, so they may be at 
last, if they take care. This consideration digs up envy by 
the roots ; because no man can be less, than another, Mrith- 
out his own fault. 

The way to prevent being envied in a privilege, for that 
should be thought of too, is to show it not undeserved ; that 
it is either transmitted from worthy ancestors, or acquired by 
qualities extraordinary. He, that rises above a common per- 
formance, and goes far in an honorable danger, may be thought 
to earn the distinction of his circumstances. In such cases 
people are more inclined to commend the merit, than repine 
at the success 5 especially if the advantage be civilly man* 
aged. Conceit, and arrogance, and ostentation, spoil all. 
Pride and illnature will be hated in spite of all the worth in 
the world. But he, that is obliging in his exaltation, and 
makes a modest use of his superiority, may sit secure, and 
have the odds of good wishes on his side. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION UPON 

THE FINE ARTS. 



I 



Paris, August J 1804. 



HAVE just quitted the remnants of ancient taste. 
I have been admiring the efforts of genius^ and have been lost 
in contemplating the creative energies of man, as displayed 
in the beautiful and sublime beings, who inhabit the Louvre. 
The grand colossal statue of La Pallas de Felletri almost de- 
manded adoration ; but that feeling was quickly lost, and ' 
confounded in the mysterious sensations, which originated 
from beholding the curves and contours of the Venus de Med* 
id. The sentiment of perfect beauty, which enraptured my 
mind, and elevated my fancy, soon gave way to a kind of 
pity, a still sorrow, a silent reverence, and a profound admi<* 
ration for the Laocoon. I turned from this group, and at the 
end of another hall I beheld the Apollo of Belvidere, There 
was no one with me in the room, and I was thus at liberty to 
commune with my own heart. My intellectual nature ex- 
panded, and my whole system underwent a revolution as ex- 
traordinary, as the change in the animal frame, when the lungs 
riot in the oxygenated gas of the chemists. I mean not now 
to describe this statue. I leave you to your imagination. But 
I may say without poetry, that I have been in the company 
of heroes, at the banquet of the gods, in the presence of Ve- 
nus and the Graces. Well might Hercules, Theseus, and 
the princes of Greece aspire to be the benefactors of man- 
kind, when after death they were to be introduced to the so- 
ciety of immortals, to the councils of divinities ; when they 
«were to breathe the pure air of the Empyreum, and delight in 
the dance of the Hours, and listen to the song of the Muses, ac- 
companied by the lyre of Apollo. Such was the fascinating 
mythology of the first ages. Such was the religion of Ionia 
and Achaia, \vhich, however it might have been secretly des- 
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pised by Socrates^ explained hj the philosophers^ or derided 
in the dark celebration of the Eleuanian mysteries, inspired 
with courage and virtue the founders of the Grecijui principali- 
ties, and animated the fancy of Homer to the sublimest ele- 
vation in epic poetry, and taught the grand lyre of Timothe- 
us to fill the air with uncommon combinations of sound. 

I am disposed to attribute much of the excellence of the fine 
arts and ctf poetry to 4ie poster of veligian. In f^mry age and 
eountry this bas been a presi^g cause^ircsr rude e^Sf^ys an4 &i« 
iahed invenrions ia all the dep^rtanei]^ oi t^e. Tbfi moBA 
barbajxtts oadans paiot and canre their diY^ttee^ before Ihey 
attempt other subjects* This probaUy arises £rom superj^x- 
tion and idolatry. As they are seldom capable of ab«l»rfto 
tion^ <x national coBoeftio^ of the unblown Go4 iSmf are 
oUiged to have repourse to their senses in order to f onn ik^ 
Qiost humble notions of his; nature. Since they cannoit raise 
ibek imaguutipH to contemplate that unseen Being, who 
dariiene^ the sun with eclipses, and who periodically roftrs 
in the tremendous tof nedo, they are forced to level hm tto 
&eir own bmtish conceptions, irtiidb, being deformed aiodl 
corrupted with every abomination of vice, sometimes cause 
him to be shown with the .monkey face of Egyptian statues^ 
a^ sometimes originate the most horrific representntions,, as 
when the gigantic and terrible Seeva of Hind03tan seems 
etairtipg from the wails in the infernal sculpture of tiie cav- 
«ms of Elephanta. 

Let us reverse the medal. The mytiiology of the Greeks 
is inexplicable. I am afraid, that the moderns have little il- 
Ittmii^ated this dark subject. The world $eem3 agreed, th^t 
the first settkiJs of Asia Minor and European Greece w«re 
emigrants from Egypt and Fhcenicia. Although it is highly 
pvdbable, that the rites, idolatry, and superstition of these 
two laat countries were derived from the ancient polythekm 
of Jxj^, or from that nation, wfafch Sir WUiam lones af- 
fitmSi Mtd nearly proves to have been Ae potent stock of the 
Arabians^Tartars, Hindoos, and Pe^rsians ; yet we cannot &id, 
that tiiey beautified their religion with the elegant part of 
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the Indian polytheism. It is therefore difficult to explain, 
whence originated the Venus, the Graces, tlie Hebe, and 
Ganymede of the Greeks; for however these might have exist- 
ed among the lovers. of the Lotos and the worshippers of the 
Ganges, I find no substantial traces of such lovely personages 
in the horrid system of Egypt ; and from Egypt alone and 
the bordering countries had the Greeks their origin, their al- 
phabet, theit first laws, and their first philosophy. On this 
subject I am no antiquarian. I care little ifor the systems of 
BaUly, of Bryant, or of Jones, because they do not necessa- 
rily interfere with my subject ; but when I was to write 
slightly on the sculpture of Greece, whose most perfect forms 
are displayed in models of celestial intelligences, it was natu- 
ral to ask, whence the deities particularly of beauty and 
loveliness arose, and to start an objection, which is not com- 
pletely destroyed by the elegant Jones in his dissertation on 
the gods o(^ India, Greece, and Italy. 

The origin of the Ionian Theogbny may be very interest^ 
ing to the classical antiquarian ; but the generality of con- 
noisseurs and literad are very well contented in simply be- 
holding and admiring the inhabitants of Olympus, who have 
now taken a lasting residepce in the splendid palace of thef 
Louvre. Yet whether they sprang from correspondent dei- 
ties in India and Egypt, or arose from the fervid imaginations of 
poets and the sober musings of philosophers, I have no doubt^ 
diat religion had the most powerful effect in sublimating 
the conceptions of the artist, who, painted, or chiselled theI^♦ 
Each of them was supremely beautiful in some particular per- 
fection, which however completely corresponded with their 
"ordinary excellences or attributes. Some of the inferior in*- 
telligences were an exception to this rule, and perhaps so 
'were Vulcan, and those, who were more ancient, than Jupi« 
ter. The Greeks had no idea of any being, in whom resided 
all possible superiority over other divinities. But their sys-» 
tem of polytheism was composed of a variety of celestial na- 
tures, who were distinguished and adored for certain peculiar 
powers. Thus Jupiter was supposed to possess awful majts- 

Vol. II. No. 2. T 
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bi»t lov^ i perfegtiQn rf form rdp94 ^ AppJlo, v4 A^j^ig^ 
motion? W^$ $p|t aji4 l?§auBfii^ a§ t]^,S0 pf tH? K^veftly 
Qrgc% B^sidj|8| the p?rticidar ^ttri^t^a ^ tlj^ diyiqitie^ 
^^r^ gnjpyec} by aU ip ^ very f.rf?ir^^4 4^^et It w^ver 
Mroul4 have J)egn a syst^n^ 9JF cpiijp^npp, hii it h^^ Q|:herT 
wise. Henc^ Min^rvii cfeffuft^rt with V<?nu5 th^ pri?/? of 
bpauty 5 herjoe ayg^ jhf jgalpu^ypf Jupp \ IJ^ w9S|p.B|i^ 
times thpu^bt fte svR€!t^.§t image pf yirgin lgpirftjia«s5, ^ 
Ippbrosyng njif b.t C0At§n4 with h^ sig^er^ for fiif tin^ft f>f 
youth, tbe charms of g^i;^y]^{^f s^ ^ e^y Iin4l}}q4i<ui8 of 
njptioa, 

]^rpm thi* bi^TOpnibys iy«eia nf wy*pJo|y it r«3»U^ 

^tjiat thf artist§ y^ejrfe f;^ci]itate4 i» ^e qpijp^ptipia vd e;j^cft» 
tipn ^ their wpjri. Tfeey V^r? not 4^e^f5d from pwiti^jg; 

or sgulptujj? 1^ th^ d^^Qid^ Qf ^Ji4>p4yu:^ 9T s^bst^ntiatiiig 

the awful attributes of infiaityi et^niityi an4 pmpj^ci^c^ 

They biBfUjeyei, that tbw i^itm o^icvpi^d. 4pSmte^^cj?^ and 

migjit ^er^fpr^ *5br4 g r^pres^j^tipR, Jiwted by U»^5^ ^Wr 
glep, apd curves. At the ^^me ^^ rejfg}p» yrarmi?4 their 
fejX(;y in the ppj^tenjplsMipn pf thw pepjjjiar perfeptipas. Th^ 
im^giaatio^ was »pt satisfied ia b^bpldi% tfc^ harmonipii^ 
proportions of Qreci^ form? Thty werie coQtinually p^^Rt* 
ing after tbe Ipvelin^ss pf the c^Iesti^U, 3f ?rrib wuld npt 
cpofiae their conceptious. " Vwifi d^s i^^s p?B,$^s 4 1^ 
d^sir nj^turel dp se dcpger de h m^tl^r^^ pour s'elanc^r 
4aus U sjJx^re inteJJcctueil^ des idcw i e| 5oq vw bpabeiw: 
" e§t d^praduire d^ qoncejtipffs wuvss ^ hpUs^ Ia beaa- 
" t^ supreme reside ea IJipUt ^idce 4# I?k bem>^ humaiae 
" se perfectionne i r»i§pn de $» copfoxmitc «t de spQ bapw? 
" nie avep 1' Etrc supreme " EeJigioa hftd i»form$4 tb^^ qf^ 
tists, th^t perfwt beauty reigljed oply ia.be^en, and ^rm^ 
ed Uiem to eley^te their tboughtfi from th^ children of n^ea 
to th? immortal vlrgi^g pf tbt skie^ tp the lister pf Jvpit? r# 
to the queen pf Jpy^, tp Di^ua^ pur^i »? the viI4 heath rpidj , 
and fresh, af th^ mprniof air* In these beipgs tlie artists 
could alone find that b^auty^ which the French call le hfau 






fdeaL Hie Mft dKthal^ ^ Q^^^§e hdd HiAesA hilaicfa4i to 
ifc!»tedlfiil ^eeitehedf the f&fik ^hd -j^iit^l of Mh^ Pfarytf^t 
ih& dth^ Sobr^^atisr^ bilt they gltV^ il^ aS^ciuatd repf esenfW- 
fk>n dl f^i^te divihiff ^ IJehe^, §i Wi tesrH frmft the Me>* 
itet^UIili of Xeh§phid!i, <h§ Ot^e€i^ w^^ a^lil^dm^d to B(ttil» 
A6 p^f^eci p^f^ ^ dlffeteht beitigs^ ih <3^d:ef to ton^titut^ ith 
'mngimtf Wh6}^4 S& ^tiih hikkU i^as fi» l^klt ^ flilefi t& 
b^ ^ giilsh^d x^{)i^^fMdtidh 6f &« di¥iiie lun§ fc^ tbe tel»< 
pie of &i8 godd^^ tft 6rdtoiik, ^d afr§ told iti tite b^UtM 
Haftatife of l^iilly, tkaf h^ ch6de^ for iflOdMd fir^^ilio^ idvsly 
Sisters of th$ yduth&, Vfeo had doiitofld^d Jn th4 Paifestttf- 
Thd iitl^ginatiofi of the It^e^toaii ^r^ded m&t tta^1L^\!^ 
tidn^ lli^ hand wad ^hiployM in unitiiig simtet^ j^atts 0f 
peifeeeidh) #hil« his ilitnd V^^ fik^d itit^tlf oil the ^d^tid 
petsoriagefi . arid acquiring fr^ tapturbils itiWitatioft it gta^fe 
arid a graild&Ut) which ^ete^ to cov^ and finish the whole. 
TheS« (Soiitefnplirtion^ Wftr*^ dtitaH* aftid profound. Th^Jr 
iOmefimed apprdaahed to ieteriej if y^i ihaybcH^e the artists 
themselve&j as wh^h Parthasliis bbaat^d, that hfe had painted 
Hei^uleSi asj thiit hfefo had a|ppeatdd to him, When he Cini^ 
in his divine nature ; and I have rcfad, that iii iht Anthblo- 
gia Pailnenio. says^ that PoiycktUs had formed the queen of 
heaveh froni the Various figuresi iii whi^h thif goddess hsld 
pt^es^tited h^tseff t6 his 8^5^. Froni sach absorptidii of - 
n^ind the most beaufiftti and digiiified cohc^tidns mudt havfe 
originated; The subject was Sublitfee, die ai'tist was to b^ 
honored, thi* pietute Wis to b* iie^reretieed, and th^ status 
Was to be addred. Th^§e glorious effects could be ptoduc6d 
ohly by the ard^tit prot^i^s of intellect. Poetry is analagoUS 
f hei-' sistdr arts, and, aS by gloW of febught exert^ oh suit- 
able subjects. If o^ef sung of th6 gods ; aS Ariosto ^thibited 
his gri$ns ; ^ Cam66hS called up the ahcicint spirit of the 
storrtiy cape j as Shiifcesptfare gaVeto the elves '* a local habi* 
'^ tatioii atid a tsJh^* ; as Milton ehrapttites by his seraphd^ 
or terrifies by his infetnals ; as' Ossian points to the dim 
ghbiti^ of the hill ; as the Purana pdets of Hindostan strange- 
ly uxifoid ikt ihysttfrious incafnatiohs^ iif Biihttia, atid as Wie^ 
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land, that chamiing poet of fairy land, enchants all hearts b j 
incantations, Obeion and the Queen ; so, by sobriety of rea- 
son, conducted and elevated by holy, religious fancy, and in 
reciprocation by the transports of imagination, controlled by 
steadiness of judgment, and by joint operation of each intel- 
lectual power, exerted on the beauty or dignity of Divinity, 
Praxiteles sculptured the Venus of Cnidus ; and Apelles paint- 
ed the elder of the Graces ; so Polycletus produced a sub- 
lime object of adoration in the niajestic Juno of Argos. Phi- 
dias unfolded to the eyes of mortality the hallowed form of 
the Olympian Jupiter, the reverend father of the Gods, in 
towering loftiness and transcendental dignity. Such indeed 
W2S the force and effect of this mighty work, that Epictetus 
in Arrian, as quoted by Carlo Fea, calls the enthusiasm of 
the Greeks for this image, madness, when he says, -' ^^ 
*^ dementia est, ad Olyippia proficisci vos^ ut Phidia opus spfctetis^ 
** ac siquis ante obitum non viderit pro infortunato se tpsum tep^ 
" utare ;" and Quintillian in his Institutiones confers the no- 
blest and mqst awful eulogy on this statue, " cujus pulchritu^ 
" do adjecisse aliquid etiam recepta religioni videtur^ adeo majeS'^ 
** tas operis Deum aquabatJ* 

It is time to close this long letter, but the subject is far 
from being exhausted. I have said nothing on the religious 
purposes of the pictures and images \ on the protection, af- 
forded by the deities to those cities, whiph honored them with 
the most august representatipns. I have not touched on the 
low state of the fine arts among the Persians, which originat- 
ed unquestionably from the nature of their mythology, so dif- 
ferent from the Greek system. No mention has been made 
of the effect of Christianity on painting, so nobly evidenced 
in the Madonna and in the Saviour by Raphael, Corregio, 
Guido, and Leonardo da Vinci. Had I extended my dis- 
quisition to these topics, I might have strengthened my ar- 
guments, but perhaps I should not have augmented your 
jsnowledge, or your pleasure. But it is now dinner time, 

A and W are waiting for me at Beauvillier's 

Potel \ and, while we are feasting on carp, and drinking m«l- 
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low Burgundy, our pleasant sensations will be idcn^ised by 
the hope, that you, D , are rioting at Slaughtei^s oa 

widgeon and cool port. 

VISCONTL 



ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, COUNT 

OF RUMFORD 5 

With some account of his writings, philosophical im- 

proveipentSf isfc. 

[Continaed from page 44.] 
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O conceive great and splendid projects, and calcu- 
late the beneficial consequences, which are to be their results, 
is surely a testimony of a noble mind ; but to conceive fea« 
sible ones, and against all opposition to execute them, and 
make aU the parts of a complicated ^^ establishment go on to- 
'* gether, and harmonize, like the parts of a piece of music in 
" full score," and completely efiect the object of the institu- 
tion, is certainly the most convincing evidence of genius. 
This seems to be the nature of Rumford*s system, and the 
best commentary is found in the military work house at Munich. 
The same year, 1790, under Sir Benjamin's direction, the 
military academy was instituted. The design of this estab- 
lishment is to call into active and useful life the dormant 
spark of genius, which would otherwise remain immured in 
obscurity and oblivion. Although it is called the military a* 
cademy, military accomplishments are not alone taught. Ev- 
ery exercise, which can add to the education of the gentle- 
man as wel^ as the soldier, is performed, so that it is a school 
of general education, where every science is studied, which 
fits them for gentlemen, for the study of any learned profes* 
sion, or any civil or military employment. 

As its object is expressly to call into activity " very extra- 
f^ ordinary natural genius only" no distinction of classes^ from 



Htliidl ^ d^s tilifft d^teeied) is known ; but thi< ^hikh^eft' df 
fte fit€fiiliiil Itteahaiiied and day kborer^ find as ready adxftiiK 
siony as the children of the nobility. lit thid ac^ademy^ which 
consift^ <^f i8d f^upilsj Sir Benjamin's reform in matters of 
economy is carried to a great length. By the experience of 
four years he found) that the expense of each pupil amounted 
only to fourteen pounds sterling a year, and, considering that 
prcf c$90f3 and masters of every kind are employed, and ser- 
vants, cioathing, boardi lodging, firewood, light, repairs, and 
every other article, except house rent, are supported by this 
expense thi! i*c6homy is Indeed wonderful. 

In 1790 also the celebrated English garden was begun in 
die environs of Munioh« The l&nd| made use of for this pur* 
|K)8e, had formerly been a forest, or hunting ground) belong- 
ing to the Electors, but then in a state of wildnes^ aftd rather 
a desert^ than the suburbs of a cityi Sir Benjamin obtained 
Ad ElectoT^a permission to eonvert this useless tract into a 
heauttfitl puUie garden, with a view to promote the agricul- 
tand interest of the counti^. He began by laying out exten- 
dve walk^i promenades^ streets, and race9> and round the 
wh<4ei ail eitent of several miles, he made a road> on which, 
at regular intervals^ cottages and farm houses were erected. 
ht £hese the tenants, or servants^ who occupied, or superin- 
teiided any part' of the lands^ resided* In one place a lake 
n^as made^ aihd with the earth, which was taken out^ a hill, or 
iftoixfid crettedi wMch gave to the whole a pleasant and pio- 
tttresque aspect. Ih another a public coSee house was built^ 
where the inhabitants of the city might retire, and partake of 
di« various Amusements of die garden. Oil an eminence! a 
Chinesd pagoda appears, wldch, through the dense foliage of 
Ae trees^ has a charming efiect. Every dung, diat could add 
te the beatity of the place^ was employed^ nor was the utility 
of die plaii neglected. 

But what gives to the whole a variety atld elegance^ and at 
the same time excites the liveliest sensations in the heart of a 
ipectater^ i^ the marble monument^ placed in one of the pub- 
Sc 5(}uares of die garden. The Bavarians were too sensible 



pf tb^ lervice^, renderi^tf by Sir P^iyaipjn tg tbd 9t4tt^ mHt to 
show ^pme public testimony pf tfi^ir gr^tite49t Tbi« qaen^ 
ument to the memory of Rumfor4 was erected in 1795* 
four years after the garden was made ^ but as it b^^sa impor- 
tant an effect upon tihe scenery, and mu^t ^ways be noticed 
in a mention of this work, that inserting at this time the foI« 
lowing account, which was furnished tljie w^riter by one, who 
has often enjoyed the deGghtful prospects, cannot be jny 
proper. 

** Description of th0 monument, erected to Count Rum- 
^' ford, by the principal nobility, and other inhabitants of the 
•* city of Munich. 

" This monument, which is constructed of Bavarian free- 
*' stone and marble, stands in a public garden at Munichj 
• made by Count Rumford, commonly called the English gar* 
•* den. It was erected during^ Count Rumford's absence 
^ from Bavaria, and without his knowledge, in the autuma 
** ef the year 17951 while he was in England. 

^^ The monument is of a quadrangular form, and has two 
^ principal fronts opposite to each other, which are both oxna« 
^ mentetd with basso relievos and inscriptions* 

•* The front towards the principal road, that leads froni 
^ the town through the garden, is decorated with a basso re» 
** lievo of two figures, representing the genius of plenty Jead- 
•* ing Bavaria, and strewing her path with flowers. 

** Under the basso relievo, upon a large block of polished 
^ marble, is an inscription in the German language, of which 
^ the following is a literal translation. 

** Stay wanderer. 

** At the creative fiat of Charles Theodore, 

^< Rumford, the friend of mankind, 

<< By genius,^ taste, and love inspired, 

'* Changed this once desert pl^ce 

•* Into what thou now beholdest.** 

*•■ • 

" On tne opposite side of the monument there is $ bust of 
^ Count Ruixtford, thouglu to be very like hijoa, In Bnvarian 
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^ Alabaster^ and under this bust on a block of polished mar- 
^ ble an inscription, of which the following is a translation. * 

« To him, 

^ Who rooted out the greatest of public evils, 

'^ Idleness and mendicity ; 

" Relieved and instructed the poor, 

*' And founded many institutions 

** For the education of our youth. 

" Go, wanderer, 

'^ And strive to equal him 

^^ In genius and activity, 

" And us 

" In gratitude.'' 

This instance of public esteem, as it has not a parallel i% 
liistory, would be a rich reward to a man, who sought for 
splendid honors only ; but, to the real philanthropist and a 
great man, is far inferior to one visit to the house of industry. 

Sir Benjamin established military gardens in all the garri- 
sons throughout the Electoi^s circle. In these the officers 
land soldiers in garrison amused themselves in horticulture, 
and whatever emoluments they could receive from cultivat- 
ing a small tract of land were their own, as a revc^ard for their 
industry. 

The services, which the sovereign had received from the 
unwearied application of Sir Benjamin, were partially com- 
pensated by the honors, occasionally bestowed upon him. At 
this time the Elector gave him a regiment of artillery, and 
conferred on him the rank of Lieutenant General of his ar- 
mies. 

In the year 1791 he was created a Count of the holy Ro- 
man Empire, and honored with the order of the white eagle. 
After he received the title of Count, he chose to bear the 
name of Rumford, which Concord in New Hampshire, the 
place, where he married, and where his estate was situated, 
formerly bore. 

Count Riunford made proposals to the Elector for improv- 



ing the breed of horses in Bavam and the Palatinate^ Th^ 
propcsai was accepted with approbiUlonv The object of this 
improvement was to f oniish a sufficient number q( the most 
vsduable horses for the arm^y for the cavalry^ artitierf^ andi 
baggage. Bat the jealousy of die peas^ntryi aided by the 
malicious insinuations of persons, who opposed every plan of 
improvenKnt^ in which Rumford was engaged^ prevented this 
scheme from beifi^ x:arried iitto this^ f ull success, which had 
been contemplated^ 

His attempts to improve the hteied of horned cattle W'ere 
much more succe^fol^ though tmte cotifii^d. In the Eng- 
lish garden, which is above six Engli^ miles in circumference^ 
he made a fat^, and stocked it with diitt j of the finest cowSy 
collected frcxn Switzerland, Flatiders^ Tyroly and other phces 
upon the continent^ £uhous fi^r 0ie breed of catde. From 
fids farm all the ' citres^ which are produ^ced, are distributed 
through die countrjr to persons, Wha will buy them> " wkb a 
** promise to rear themi^ at the same low price, at wUch th6 
ordinary calves are purchased* This establishment has pro- 
duced a surprising change dirongh th^ country* Every ar-^ 
xangement is made, diat can reader a visit to die farm and 
stables amusing and interesting, and.it has become a fasluon- 
able resort for amusement. 

Another alteration in the police was to lessen the evil8> at- 
attendant on usury. Many supernumerary clerks, secreta^ 
ries, counsellers, &:c. had been appointed uhder government 
for many years, who, serving without pay, 'or widi only small 
allowance,, were obliged to anticipate their salaries to support 
their expenses ; and to p&iy their debts were obliged to apply^ 
to Jews and other usurers, who would lend at an exorbitant 
interest, requiring the mortgage of their debtor^s salaries for 
many months in advance for security* This distress, not- 
withstanding the severe laws against usury, had become very 
alarming. To provide a remedy the military chest was r^ 
sorted to, in which money to a considerable amount was de- 
posited, and remained Unproductive. From this chest an/ 
person^, in die actual receipt of a salary or pension, in any 

Vol. II. No. 2. U 
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civil or military department, received his pvf in advance, dis- 
counting interest at the rate of five per cent per annum, or 
one twelfth part of the interest, conunonly extorted by the 
Jews and other usurers upon these occasions. This has pro- 
duced a salutary change, and furnished a complete remedy 
for the eviL 

The labdr and study, to which his numeroxis occupations 
subjiecled him, now produced a sensible effect on his health. 
But loss of health was not the only misfortune, he was oblig- 
ed to encounter. Although he had zealously devoted his 
time and senrices in the most disinterested manner to pro^ 
mote the public good, there were not wanting ienemies, who 
envied him his success and his honest fame. Attempts were 
made to render his schemes abortive, and frustrate the san- 
guine expectations of his mdustiy. The anxiety and embar- 
rassment, which this opposition produced, hastened his de- 
cline. He however persevered, completed his plans, and si- 
lenced those^ whp opposed him. 

To rcteover from the depression thus brought upon him, 
he procured liberty to visit Italy. Count Rumford travelled 
over all Italy and part of Switzerland, and returned, after a 
journey of sixteen months, to Bavaria in August 1794. He 
had peen attacked by sickness, which prevented his resum- 
ing the business of his department upon his return ; but he 
attended to his studies, and prepared his five first essays for 
publication. 

In the month of September 1795, after an absence of 
more than eleven years, he returned to England, principally 
. for the purpose of publishing his essays. He wished also to 
direct the English nation towards the plans of public and do- 
mestic economy, which he had formed and realized in Ger- 
many. 

Lord Pelham, then secretary of state in Ireland, invited 
him to Dublin, and in the spring of 1 796 the Count com- 
plied with his request. He introduced many important im- 
provements into the hospitals, public institutions, and houses 
of industry, and left many models of mechanical inventioi^. 
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Here every testimony of honor and gratitude was bestowed 
upon him. He was elected an honorary member of die 
** Royal academy of Ireland,*' and of** the society for the en- 
** couragement of arts and manufactures/' and after he left 
the country the grand jury of the county of Dublin sent him 
a letter of thanks* He also received ofiicial letters, filled 
with the most flattering expressions of respect and gratitude, 
from the lord mayor of the city, and the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

On his return he suggested and directed seteral alterations 
in the foundling hospital, and presented several machines to 
the board of agriculture. 

In July 1796 the Count placed in the English funds 
j^iooo sterling, the interest of which was to be appropriated 
to purchasing medals, as a premium to the author nf the most 
useful essay upon light and beat, the prize to be adjudged by 
Ae Royal society of Great Britain. A similar donation was 
vested in the American funds for the same purpose, and the 
prize to be adjudged by the American academy of arts and 
science. The following is the letter, which the president 
received on this occasion. 
" Sir, 

^ Desirous of contributing efficaciously to the advance- 
^ ment of a science, which has long employed my attention, 
^* and which appears to me to be of the highest importance 
*' to mankind i and wishing at the same time to leave a last- 
** ing testimony of my respect for the American academy ojf 
*' arts and science, I take the liberty torequest, that the acad- 
^ emy would do me the honor to accept of five thousand 
" dollars three per cent, stock in the funds of the United 
** States of North America, whicK stock I have actually pur- 
*' chased, and which I beg leave to transfer to the fellows of 
'' the academy, to the end, that the interest of the same may 
<< be by them and by their successors received from time to 
^' time forever, and the amount of die same applied and giv- 
^^ en, once every second year, as a premium to the audior of 
** the most important discovery, or useful improvement, which 
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^^ $hall be made, and published by ppQting, f»r in tmy way 
^' made knoMna to the pyib^ip in any part of the contiaeoit of 
^^ America, or in any of th^ American hhnaih, daring the 

preceding two ye^is, pu heat, or pn light .^ the pc^ecence 

always being giv^n to suph di^oT^iji|eSy aa shaU ii;f theopisi* 
^ ion of the academy tend mQ&t to promote the good of 
^* mankind. 

'^ With regard to the formalities to be observed by the a-» 
*' caderay in their decisions on the comparative merits of 
^' those discoveries, whi^h| jn the opiQion of the academyj 
'^ may entitle their ai||:hpr3 tp be considered, as competitors 
'^ for this biennial premium, the academy wiU be pleased 

to adopt such regulatipns, ajs they in their wisdom may 

judge to be proper and necessary. But in regard to the 
^* iorwtf in which this premium is conferred, I take the libera? 
'•^ ty to request, that it may always be given in two medals, 
** struck in the sam^ dye,tije one of gold and the other of sil* 
** ver, and of such dimensions, that both of them together 
^* may be just equal in intrinsic value to the amount of the 
*^ interest of the aforesaid five thousand dollars stock during 
^* two years j that is to say, that they njay together be of the 
** value of three hundred dollars. 

The academy m^I be pleased to order such device or 

inscription to be engraved on the dye, they shall cause to 
^< be prepared for striking these medals, as they may judge 
♦* proper^ 

If during any term of two years, reckoning from the 

last adjudication, or f^om^ the last period for the adjudica-? 

tion of this premium by the academy, no new discovery 
^^ or improvement should be n]tade m any part of America 
** relariv^ to either of the subjects in question, heat, or hght,^ 
^f which in the opinipn pf the academy shall be of sufficient 
** importance to deserve this premium $ in that case it b my 
*' desire^ that the premiuin may not be given, but that the 
^* value of it may be reserved, and, being laid out in the pur-? 
^' chasQ of additional stopk in the American funds, may be 
f' employed to ^ugmept the capital of this premium ; and that 
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the interest of the suittSi by -whicti the capital may from 
** liaie (0 time be sa augmentedi may regularly be given in 
^' mdaey, with due two medals, and, as an addition to the 
*^ PKi^n^l pcc^ium, '^ cAush succeedmg adjudication of it. 
^^ And it h furUier my particular request, that those additions 
^^ ko Ae valtt^ of the premmm, arising from its occasional non- 
** adjudications, may be suffered to increase without limitation. 
** With the hi^iest teq)ect for the American academy of 
*' aits and sciences, and the most earnest wishes for their 
^' success in their labors for die good of mankind, 

<^ I have the honor to be with inuch esteem and regard, 

«Sir, 

•* your most obedient, 
** humble servant, 

« RUMFORD." 
** London, July ii, l^^6i 

» To the Hon. JOHN ADAMS, Esq. 
*^ President of the American Acad^ 
** emy of Arts and Sciences** 

Not content with inceslant attention to the interests of 
sciertce and humanity, Rumford offers every allurement to 
others, to participate with him the pleasure of doing good. 

The first volume of his works consists of five essays. The 
first, on the ** public establishment for the poor in Bavaria,** 
contains a particular account of the situation of the author at 
the time, he engaged in the service of the Elector ; the situ- 
ation of the poor, and the extent of idleness and mendicity ; 
the preparations and the details of the progress of the house 
of industry ; the manner of employing die poor ; together 
with many important directions and principles to be observed 
in executing similar reforms. The following extract shows 
the advantages of that establishment. 

** Notwithstanding all the disadvantages, under which it 
** labored in its infant state, the net profits, arising from it 
^' during the six years, it has existed,* amount to above 

* It mutt be recpU^cted} that this account was jrabliihed in X796. 
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10O9600 florins,* after the expenses of ererj kind, sal* 
aries, wages, repairs, &c, have been deducted ; and the bu- 
*' siness is so much increased of late in consequence of the 
^ augmentation of the demands of clothing for the troops^ 
" that the amount of the orders^ received and executed the 
'' last year, did not fall much short of iaif a rmllion ef flo« 
*' rins." 

When an institution, originating in the sufferings of the 
most miserable and burthensome class of people in society, 
common beggars, produces these xesults, the perusal of the 
account of its formation and progress must afibrd entertain- 
ment and instruction to the philosopher, statesman, and phi- 
lanthropist* 

" Yet all ahall read, 4nd all that page approve, 
<* Where puhlic spirit meets with public love. 
' ** Hiut late, where poverty with rapine dwek, 
« Rumford's kind genius die Bavarian felt, 
^ ** Not by romantic charities beguiled, 

" But calm in project, and in mercy mild ; 

^ Where'er his wisdom guided, none withstood, 

<* Content with peace and practicable good ; 

^ Round him the laborers throng, the noble« wait, 

** Friend of the poor, and guardian of the state." 

PurxuiU of Literature, 

The benevolent Howard penetrated the gloomy recesses 
of the most loathsome prisons, and, like a ministering angel, 
gave comfort and consolation to their wretched inhabitants \ 
but the philosophic Rumford has prevented their ever enter- 
ing them, by taking the poor and vicious from the paths of 
misery, which lead to Crimes, and making them useful and 
happy. 

The second essay relates to the '^ fundamental principles 
'^ of establishments for the poor." In this is displayed an 
admirablejcnowledge of mankind, and an intimate acquaint* 
ance witn the various feelings of the human heart. Rum- 
^ford recommends the mildest and most gentle treatment to 
the poor, who are to be supported in a pubUc institution ; 

** Aboiit 40,000 dpUars* 
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the ^ucd^ss of a plan depending not so much upon the cloath- 
ing, foodj and lodging) which is to be allowed them, as upbn 
die manner of dispensing those blessings. No establishment 
for their relief can ^prosper by any la^s, which a sovereign 
can impose, but evefy thing, like compulsion, should be care- 
fully avoided. Charity alone is the source, whence the in- 
digent and distressed can ever find permanent assistance, and 
all the operations in founding an asylum for their suppcrt con- 
^ in properly directing this single virtue. 

Every thing should be done to place the poor and helpless 
in comfortable situations, and such treatment shown towards 
them, as will make them love and respect their benefactors. 
When this is effected, and the military workhouse in Munich 
must convince the world, that it may easily be done, they will 
engage with cheerfulness in any useful employment. Take 
them from the depths of despair snd misery, and no difficul- 
ty will occur in teaching them the delights of industry. This^ 
is a leading principle of Rumford's plans. 

" The lot of the poor," says the Count, ** particularly of 
*^ those, who from easy circumstances and a reputable sta- 
•* tiqn in society are reduced by misfortunes or oppression to 
" become a burthen on the public j is truly deplorable after all, 
** that can be done for them ; and, were we seriously to con- 
'^ sider their situation,! am sure we should think, that we could 
** never do too much to alleviate their sufferings, and soothe 
•* the anguish of wounds, which can never be healed. 

*' For the common misfortunes of fife bope is a sovereign 
•* remedy. But what remedy can be applied to evils, which 
" involve even the loss of hope itself ? And what can those 
" have to hope, who are separated and cut off from society, 
** and forever excluded from all share in the afiairs of men ? 
** To them, honors, distkietions, praise, and even property 
itself ; all those objects of laudable ambition, which so pow- 
erfully excite the activity of men in civS society, and con- 
•' tribute so essentially to happiness by filling the mind with 
** pleasing prospects of future enjoyments, are but empty 
•* names, or rather they are subjects of never ceasing regret 
^* and discontent. 
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That gk)om mutt indeed be dreadful^ triiIcbovenpftad# 
^' the mind, when bope, tbat bright luaiiiury^ of the soul^ 
« whidi enlightens and cheers it, tmd excile^ and calh ivftk 
'' into action all its best factilties» ba& disappeared/' 

As the first essay contains a minute account of the house 
of industry at Munich, the second com^is6$ a particulsu' ex- 
asiination of the general principles^ oa wiiich siinilar insdtui- 
tions may be formed in any country. Stat^men^ ^i^ose do- 
ty it is to watch over and protect the imserests of their cOub^ 
txy, and even create and draw from all podinble soufces an 
increase of natural industry and prosperity^ can never pay too 
much attention to this subject. We h^ve lodced with ad« 
miration upon the success of Rumford's schemes fel? the rt^ 
lief of poverty and wretcheihiess, and the wonder ought now* 
to bB, that such a creature^, as a beggar, is known m ciinl so* 
ciety. 

The article of food is the subject c^ his thurd essay. He 
founds that water acted a more important part in nutritioi^ 
than has generally been imagined. That soups^ eompbs'ed of 
pearl barley, pease^ potatoesi cuttings of fine wheaten bread, 
^egacr, salt, and water, in certain pfopoftidns> afibrded 
the cheapest, most savory^ and most nourishing foody that 
could be procured. But as the pleasure of eating is by nd 
gleans to be disregarded) small cuttings of dry bread are jput 
into the soups, just before being served up for dhe t:^le, 
which requires mastication^ and prolongs the enjoyment of 
eating. By the Count's interesting eiEperiments on this 
subject it is surprising, how small a quantity of solid food is 
necessary to provide a luxurious dinner. As there are ma- 
ny accurate experiments and receipts in the third essay^ we 
shall insert one, which is the daily soUp, served up in the 
house of industry at Munich* This soup contains potatoes, 
which were introduced by him, and is cheaper and more palat- 
able, than that, which had been made without them> although 
the prejudice agafnsjt that vegetable* amongst all classes of 

* Count Runtferd has made rioBf observstians upon' t!ie nuttidve qnadi- 
ti«s of potatoes, and from hh own experiments is convinced^ that it is af greatt 
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people rendered it necessary to introduce them into the 

soups by stealth. 

Avoirdupois weights 

Ib^ oz, s, a* 

Pearl barley . . 70 9 cost in English money £0 5 ^\^ 

Peas 65 10 o 3 7^- 

Potatoes • . . 230 4. o i p^j- 

Cuttings of bread 6p 10 o 10 2~ 

Salt 19 13 4 . . . o 1 2-j- 

Vinegar ...• 46 13 •;....;.; o I 5-f 
Water .... 982 15 

Total weight 1485 10 

Expenses for fuelj servants, repairs &c. o 3 54% 

I 

Total daily expenses, when dinner is 7 ^^ 

provided for 1200 persons . . . 3 ' ^ 

TOs sum [£i ^ €^) divided by 1200, die niuhber of 
portions of soup, gives for each portion one farthing nearly, 
or accurately i-^ iFarthing. 

Rumford has endeavored to introduce Indian com, or po- 
lenta, into the European countries, where it has not been much 
used. Finding from his inquiries, that it is the basis of the 
most nourishing and palatable food, and believing, that ^^ what" 
*^ ever peases the palate nourishes j* he has made many experi- 
ments to ascertain, what is the best mode of using it. This 
is principally bread, hasty pudding, and boiled indian pud- 
. ding, as they are lisually made in New England. He has 
given niany approved receipts for all these, and, as they are 

importance to the interest of society, that they should be more cultivated; 
than they have been. In support of this opinion, Professor Smith in his val- 
uable treatise on the wealth of nations^ thus speaks of this vegetable, as a 
source of national wealth. <* The chairmen, porters, and coolheavers in Lon* 
** don, and those unfortunate Women, who live by prostitution, the strongest 
^ men and the most beautiful women perhaps in the British dominions, are 

* said to be the greater part of them from the lower rank of people in Ireland^ 

* who are generally fed vrith this root. No food can afford a more decisive 
<^ proof of its nourishsing qualities, or tf iu beibg peculiarly suiuble to the 
^ health, of the human constitution.*' 

Voh II. No. t. W 
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due xQOSt atmple^ and vequir^ hq gr.e»t skiU or mgienuity in 
their preparation, the poor find great advantage in its use. 

The object of this essay is to Aow the iiupartance of cook- 
ery, as it respects national economy, the health, and the en^ 
joyments of fnacJ^Dd i aoii however differexit tmf be the 
piursaits of the epicure ajid the statesmw, Rumford ha* pro- 
moted the ini;erest of both. . 

" The plague of a, smoking chioiney is proverWal,'^ and^ 
if Rumford'^ plaus of jeforni, .contained in his fourth es- 
say, have not reud^r^d the proverb obsolete, it is because his 
directions have not been accurately dbserved, or carefwUy ejce- 
cuted. In this essay upon chimney fireplaces he has given 
numerous details and illustrations concerning die cause of 
the accent of smoke, the mode of altering smoking chimneys, 
the means of increasing the quantity of radiant heat, and in 
short, satisfactorily shown how to make common fires more 
useful with less expense of fuel, than the common fireplaces 

requii!^. 

As the combined heat, or that, which passes up the chim-^ 
jxey with the smoke and vapor, is probably four or five times 
^eater, than that, which passes ofi> as radiant heat, which is 
the ooly paft^ that wajrms the room, the great difiiculty is to 
form the chjmney in such manper, as to diminish the quan- 
tity of combined heat, by increasing tliat of the radiant heat. 

He found, that bricks and morter or firestone were th«^ 
be§t jiii^terials, and that the sides of the fireplace, made of 
them, should form an angle of 135 degrees with the back. 
That the back should be one third the breadth of the fire- 
place in front, and carried perpendicularly up till it meets 
the breast, and end abruptly, leaving the throat of the chim- 
ney in the narrowest place about four inches wide. Tlie 
sides of the fireplace should be plaster.ed, and ^yhltewashed, 
because they wiU then absorb less heat, aud send iuto the 
room by refiecdon more radiaiit heat, than any other sub- 
stance or color Is capable of doing. 

The back, the sides, and the breast of the fireplace should 
all be made smooth, and without apy projection whatever^ 






^Cbe bie^ist mug€ be nidde nrnm^ &f a little convex^ from the 
innet tidier of the man^ ta i<^b«i^ if rise» to form the fore« 
part ^ th^ ATX)at cif the ddm&ejL 

Besides ^s^mmg the ^liilbsof^Kical pfintc^es, on ^whkh. 
thealter^tkois in diimnd^afe t^ be made^ and gimg aU ^ 
minute dh?e<2£oiiSy neceissar}' to he followed in these impsove^ 
mentS)'* he ^stp^ the ^^pense el fue^ by Ms' os^n etpenments 
as reduced one half. But much of the neatnesSy econGoary 
Und comfort of a fire depend oil tihe lAanagement of the fuel. 
*' Those, who have feeling enough," says Count Rumford, 
to be made miserable by any thing careless, slovenly, and 
wasteful, which happens under &ek eyes, who know what 
*' comfort is, and coiisequ^ntly afe ^t'^orthy the enjoyment of 
** a clean hearth and a cheerful Jire, should really either take 
** the trouble themselves to manage their fireSj which indeed 
^^ wouid iad)er be an amiisem^nttp them^ than a troublei or 
** they should instruct their servants to manage them better." 
As coals are much used i&r fuel, especially in England^ 
Rumford has given proper ruks for improving the giates in 
open fireplaces. Nothing id obsoin^e in his explanations, but 
every principle and direction is conveyed iti hnguage, pure) 
easy, and mteUigible. 

H5» fifth essay comprises •'^a shoft account of the military 
"^ academy at Munich. ;** "an accotmt oitdie means used to 

* Owing to the carelessness, conceit, or obstinacy of our masons, the ^l^ns, 
Jiere recommended, have only been partially, if at all, followed. Among the 
many hundreds of fireplaces, which were altered under Rumford** own di- 
rections, and many were thought to b>e quite incUif&ble, be haft never beeo 
^isappomtedj but every one ha& ftiUy answeredl^ ei^ecta^ioiu. That there 
>thould be many old chimneys, which for the want of these alterations now 
continue to smoke, is not to be wondered at ; but that new onel? should dai^' 
1>e erected, which by smoking render the rooms quite uncomfortable, iS;Te* 
;ally astonishing. 

If the masons will n6t fioaosine aeir 8c&cmcs» add ptt* ihem kt pi»ctid9» 
wbea such sati8fact<»); eviifence is produfi^d of their efficacy, those perapos, 
who are building, should see to it thems^ves.; and, if they will only taie 
the trouble to construct the chimne}'-s *'Jn the neighBourhood ofibe f replace ^ -^ro^' 
eriy, they may !rest assuraJ, that theif hotwes wifi be freed from the plague* 
lif a ancldog ckimnrjr. 
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^^ imptove die breed of horses and honied cattle in 
^' and the Palatinate i" '^ an account of the measures, adopted 
" for putting an end to usury at Munich," and " an ac-s 
^ count of a scheme for employing the soldiery in Bavaria in 
'^ repairing the highways and public roads." The last has 
not yet been efiected, owing to so^e particular reasons $ but 
the Count says, ^' perhaps a time will come^^ when they will 
f < cease to exist" 

(To he ctmtumed^} 
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[Cootimied 6ain page 19.} 
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TAKE a pleasure in adding here the names of such 
persons of science or taste, a^ \ had an opportunity of 
knowing in Italy. I saw often at Naples the Canon Mara* 
chi. Count Garola, the Duke of ^oia, and Co^nt Pianura. 
It would be difficult to unite mpre piety, more modesty, and 
more knowledge, than was possessed by the first. He was 
then laboring upon the inscriptions, found at Heraclea. 
This work, a monument of profound erudition and invincible 
courage, would leave nothing to be desired, if it were not in* 
cumbered with too many notes, which, though they may be 
instructing, do not interest, because they are useless. Count 
Garola gave the most flattering reception to those enlighten- 
ed strangers, who had been brought to Naples by the new 
discoveries. The Duke of Noia had formed of the medals 
of Great Greece alone an immense collection. Count Pia-.> 
nura was not contented with this series alone ; his cabinet 
contained every species. He had the complaisance to give 
pie severalji and I begged him to add that of Cornelia Supera> 
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which he had lately explained,* and by which he has shown 
that Princess to have been the wife of the Emperor iEmili* 
an J but he dared not part with it without the consent of the 
King. I asked the Duke of Ossuna to speak to the minister, 
Tanucci, who replied with a despotic importance, ** if the 
^* medal in question has a duplicate in the cabinet of Count 
" Pianura, he may dispose of one of them, if it is single, will 
** not permit it to go out of his dominions." 

At Rome I was acquainted with Father Paciaudi, a Thea- 
tine ; with Father Corsini, general des ecoles pies ; with the 
Fathers lacquier and le Seur, with Father Boscowitz, a Jes- 
uit ; Mess. Bottari and Asemanni, prefects of the library of 
the Vatican ; the Marquis Lucatelli, guardian of this library % 
the Abbe Venuti, the Chevalier Vettori, with die Cardinals 
Passionei, Albani, and Spinelli, to whom I dedicated my ex- 
planation of the Mosaic of Palestine. 

At Florence with Mess. Stosch and Gori \ at Pesaro with 
M. Passed and Annibal Olivieri, to whom since my return to 
France I addressed a letter about somePhenician monuments. 

At the end of January 1757 the Ambassador returned to 
Paris. Appointed shortly after Ambassador to Vienna, he 
wrote to me to engage me to return with the Ambassadress. 
On our arrival he informed me of the arrangement, he had 
made for me with the new minister, M. de Saint Florentin. I 
should have accompanied them to Vienna ; thence Ishould have 
gone at the expense of the king to visit Greece and the islands of 
the ArchipelagO], and should have returned by Marseilles. 
But, however attracting this project might have been for met 
I was obliged to renounce it, because after so long an absence 
I could not leave the cabinet of medals any longer closed. 

My life has been so connected with that of M. and Mad- 
ame de Choiseul, they have had such an influence upon all 
the events of it, that it is impossible for me to speak of my- 
self without speaking of them. No astonishment then must 
be excited, if they are constantly mentioned in these me- 
moirs. 

* Lettera al revrreqdivimo Padre D. Oian Ihmcesco Bddinit genenlo 
4cl|a coD|p:e|;azMne de derici reg^lari di Somaica )<apoli 17^1. 
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At the dose of the year 1 758 M. de StamviBe, ^terwattk 
J)ake de Chpisenl, was recalled from Vi^ina, and made imn^ 
ister of foreign afiairs. The first raom^it I saw him, he toU 
me k was the duty of himself and his wife to occupy then»- 
sdbres about my fortune^ and mine to instruct Aeta in my 
jfiews^ I did not expect so much goodness ; and forced to 
explain myself I answered^ that a pension of six thousand li- 
vres upon a benefice, joined to my salary^ as^ guardian of the 
med^^ would be sufficient for me to bring up two nephews, 
whomr I had at college^ and a third, whom I intended soon 
to place there* I blushed immediately at my indiscretion 5 
fa^ snuled, and encouraged me« 

I protest here, that this was the only favor, I ever demand- 
ed of M^ and Madame de ChoiseuL I acknowledge at the 
^me tim^ that solicitation was not necessary with them ; 
and, if any one should ask to what I owed a fortune so con-p 
siderable |br a man of letters, I should answer, to that strong 
disposition^ which they had to contribute to the happiness oiF 
others, to that profound sensibility, which did not permit 
them to forget attentions to them, to that noble and g^ierous 
character, which persuaded them, as regards sentiment, that 
nothing is done, when every thing is not done, that can be 
done* Notwithstanding as such noble cUspositions are al^ 
most always dangerous in those, with whom power is depos* 
Ued, when they am not careful in watching them, I ought to 
observe after examples without number, that M. and Mad^ 
ame de Choiseul would never have consented to do the least 
injustice to serve their friends. I can never repay all, that I 
owe them y the only thing, which now remains, is to per>- 
petuate m my family the recollection of so many benefactions, 
' In 1759 ^' ^^ Choiseul, having obtained for the Bi^op 
cfEvreaux, his brother, the Archbishopric of Alby, gave 
me a pension of four thousand livres upon this benefice. 

There appeared in 1760 a virulent parody of a scene in 
Cinna against t^e Duke d' Aumont and M. d' Argental. Thq 
parents and relations excited all the court against M. Mar- 
aumtel, suspected of being the auAor of this satire, because 
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tie commkted the ihdificreticMi to read it at supper. The j 
exerted ^mselves in consequence to take away the prirlleg^ 
of the Mercury and subscripdoos, to which he had greatly 
augmented* To injure liim more effectually they repre^ 
resented to Madame de Choiseul, that the Mercury produ«' 
eedy all expenses paid, twenty thousand livres,; that it only 
exacted a slight inspection on the part of the author, bc^- 
cause the labor was done by clerks ; and that in procuring 
me this journal it would no longer be necessary to solicit the 
Bishop of Orleans in my favor, who was at last resolved to 
reserve exclusively, for the nobility the Abbeys and benefices 
of some value. Madame de Choiseul communicated this 
jproject to Madame de Gramont as wdl, as to M. de Gontout, 
and all three spoke to Madame de Pompadour, declaring pos- 
itively, that riiey did not pretend to influence in any manner 
the judgment of M. MarmonteL The Duke de Choiseul 
would not meddle in the afiair. 

I only knew M. Marmontel by having seen him two or 
three times at the house of Madame de Boccage ; but I felt 
an extreme repugnance to live by the spoils of a man of mer- 
it. I explained myself more than once to Madame deChoi^ 
seul in conversation as well, as in writing ; but being persuad- 
ed by all her acquaintances, that M. Marmontel was guilty, 
and that he could not retain the Mercury, she could not con- 
ceive the motives of my resistance. I begged M. de Go»- 
taut to explain them to Madame de, Pompadour, who approv- 
ed them the more , as she did not wish to injure M. Mar^ 
jn<»itel. 

I was pbced in a painful situation. I was affected by the 
lively interest, which Madame de Choiseul openly discovered 
for me, and I risqued something by an obstinate refusal to 
condenm her proceedings, and to have them considered, as 
a piece of despotic beneficence. On the other side, if the 
court was against M. Marmontel, Paris was for him ; every 
man of letters by zn' esprit du corps swore an eternal hatred to 
him, who should dare to take his place, 
i The public seemed to grow calm for some days> and I 
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thought myself out of danger, when suddenly M. d* Aumcwit 
produced a letter, which M. Marmontel had written him to 
exhort him to let the afiair subside. This letter had a very 
bad effect, and reanimated M. d' Aumont and his partizans 
in the pursuit. It was then decided, that the privilege of 
the Mercury should be given to me, and on my refusal 
should be bestowed on M. de la Place. I then committed 
an essential fault ; I thought if it came into the hands of the 
last, it would not go out of them again ; that, if «I accepted 
it, they would permit me after the necessary prejudices were 
dissipated to restore it to M. Marmontel. I wrote to 
Madame de Choiseul, and explained to her the reasons, 
which determined me at length to take charge of this jour- 
nal. The privilege was expedited, arid my eyes were open- 
edi Foreseeing the succession of complaints, vexations^ and 
dangers^ to which I was exposed, I trembled at the error of 
my good intentions. Happily I received with the priidlegc 
a letter from M. de Choiseul, which calmed a little my inqui- 
etude^ He came to Paris the same evening ; I saw him ; 
he advised me to go directly to M. d' Aumont to present 
him the privilege of the Mercury^ to beg of him to restore it 
directly to M. Marmontel, representing to him, that he could 
not revenge himself in a manner more noble and more wor-^ 
thy himself. I flew to M. d' Aumont, I conjured him, I 
urged him, I had such an interest in persuading him ; but I 
treated with a man obstinate, like all little minds, implacable, 
like all ignoble hearts. I thought at one moment he was go^ 
ing to cede ; he appeared shaken, but he stopt of a sudden, 
saying to me, that it was hot in his power, that he must have 
a regard to his family. 

I came back very sad to render an account of my mission 
to M. de Choiseul, who carried me the same day to Ver* 
sailles. On arriving he retujrned the privilege to M; de Saint 
Florentin, retaining for me upon this journal a pension of five 
thousand iivres, which I thought too much. M* de la Place 
had the Mercury, the subscriptions to which very soon di^ 
minished so much, that the pensioners were greatly abrmedv 
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Mot .to augment them I pennitted M. Lutton, diarged -mik 
$iie leceiptfi andexpeoiiitures, to take from my pension tkb 
benefactions^ given to the audiors^ who fiixaished pieces for 
the MercuTf ; in fioe, some years after I was fortunate e- 
poii^ to be able to renounce that pension entiidy. It has 
been since faiown, that the parody was by M. Curi, and that 
M. Marmontel preferred sacrificij^ his fortune to betraying 
bis friend.^ 

fieveial phoes became vacant successively in the French 
academy. Tbo philosophers declared with reason for M. 
Marmontei .; the opposite party were always successful in op* 
posing him. At one time> when his hopes appeared weli 
£aanded)\M. i' Argea^, who play^ such a ridiculous part 
in the parody of £Snna, ijatngued more strongly than ever 
with the academicians, who had.any fncndship for me. Tliey 
wged.roe again to present myself, and again I rejected^ the 
^oposidon* I obtained even «M. .Gontaut to represent in the 
pode of Madasiie.de Sompadour to those, who opposed the 
ttccption of M..^NSarmQntel, how^nriiel it wasi after having 
sained a man^sf . merit, to pursue lum widi such inveteracy. 

.Some philosophers never pardoned me for. the numientary 
occeptance.of the priviiege of the Mercury, and still less the 
foroteclion of M. .^uid Madame de Gheiseul. 

I'-hafe seen in a collection of manascrqit 'letters, that M» 
df Alembert wiDte £rom BerHn to Mademoiselle r£q>ina8S69 
bow much this prejudice had rendered him unjust. He had 
jirabsdbiy been informed, that 1 intended to dispute with M. 
. Marmontel a iracant place at die academy, which. was abso^ 
iutely false. He answered, that one Marmontel was wdcih 
Baxthelemies. I am well convinced, that M. 



* Tbi$ affair seems to liave caused-tlie Abh2 B^uthdemy. orach inqmetnde. 
it was a common thing in those days to satirize any courtier by parodying 
tome celebrated passages in their tragedies. Such a satire, read in one sqcl- 
iHy^TPrasinui, eircuki^ and produced gntt effiKts, as ridicvle waa mora 
^cacedf than aay other ipedes of di^gtace. Muy unlucky wits^have be«n 
.Jbdged in the fiastile for similar offences. Seme idea may be formed of<th 
l^rodigions circulation of the Mercury, when the editor receiYed four thou 
tMd •diAars yeady^ besides paying many salaries to anthoii sod othecs. T 
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Mannontel has more merit, than myself, but I do not think 
he has a thousand times as much ; and the calculation of the 
geometrician appears to me incorrect. 

One word more upon the French academy. After the re- 
ception of M. Marmontel, M. de Foncemagne and his friends, 
who were very numerous, undertook more than once to place 
me on the list. Several reasons prevented it. I had occu-^ 
pied the public too much during the unfortunate affair of the 
Merciiry, and was not jealous enough of literary honors to 
purchase them at the price of the vexations of a stormy elec- 
tion. I had too much vanity to be desirous of entering into 
a body, where public opinion would place me in the lowest 
ranks. Two philosophical powers, Duclos and d* Alembert, 
had declared war against the court, and above all against M. 
de Choiseul, who thought very much of their talents, and 
very little of their principles. At each sitting they produc-^ 
ed new manifestos against him. How could I have tranquil-* 
l^y borne such scenes of fury, when even those academicians^ 
who had no connexion with that minister, wete offended at 
them ? That war, which lasted till the elevation of Madame 
du Barry, menaced France with the favor of the Duke d* A- 
guillon. Duclos and d' Alembert protected M. de la Chalo* 
tais, pursued by M. d' Aguillon, and supported, as it was 
said, by M. de Chobeul. From that moment all th^ crimes 
of the latter vanished ; they resolved to grant him a peatre 
with a treaty of alliance, a:nd they offered him by the Baron 
de Breteuil the first vacant place at the academy, dispensing 
with the customary visits. M. de Choiseul, who had never 
been acquainted with their dispositions, successively hostile 
and pacific, was touched by this attention ; and without die 
exile, which suddenly came upon him, he would have heard 
his eulogium in that haQ, which had so often resounded with 
injuries against him. 

I presume that their amnesty extended to me ; for about 
that time M. d' Alembert, having expressed his surprise to 
M. Gatti, our common friend, that I did not present myself 
at the academy, added with a sort of contempt, ^^ after all I 
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^ did not imagine, that there was a person In the world, who 
** would not have been flattered to see himself inscribed on a 
*' list, where are found the names of Buffbn and Voltaire, 
f ' and I am bold to add that of d' Alembert." 

£ will presently tell the motives, which afterwards induced 
me to present myself. I must now resiime the course of 
jny fortune, which w^s only precious to me, because I owed 
it to friendship, and that it afforded me the lively pleasure of 
doing some good. One day Madame de Choiseul spoke to 
her husband pf my attachment to them, he answered, smiling, 
by this verse of Qorneille. 

'* Je r ai comble de biens, je veux V en accabler.'* 

(To de continued* J 
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The Satires of Decimus Junifis Juvenalis^ translated into Eng^ 
lish verse by William Giffbrdy Esq. ivith notes and illus» 
trations* 
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HE undertaking to translate into English verse a 
classic poet of antiquity is in many respects an arduous and 
an ungrateful task. The translation of a satirist is attended 
with peculiar difficulties and embarrassments. The topics 
of satire are generally of a nature so evanescent, that after 
the lapse of a few years the poet becomes unintelligible to 
his own coimtrymen without the aid of a commentator* 
There are indeed vices and follies so deeply rooted in the soil 
of human nature, that they are sure of reproduction in every 
age and every state of society, however frequently levelled by 
the pr^ninghook of satire* But far the greater proportion 
of the sins, which extort the verses of indignation^ are perish-* 
able, as the sinners, who commit them ; and^ as the reforma* 



tion ol those, whom he t^^h^ur^s^ is the ontf pwp^t {mi^ose' 
of the severe moralist, the v^ry attaiiunent of hk purpo^, by 
remoying the objects of his reprobation, hurries at onoe iji«^ 
fault and the punishment to^A/^s the same gtavd of o6lh40if. 
A translation from any one of the modem languages of Eu- 
rope into another is a work of little difficulty ; for besideg 
the general similarity of construction, which pervades them 
all, the religion and laws, the manners and usages, the m^ 
tutions and occupattans of the Europeans, are all Sd dearlf 
aEkej that a translator has little else to ^certmri, th^n thicm" 
responding word, which designates the samef tiif^ in two di-^ 
alects, generally derived from one common Ori^^ Yef with 
all these facilities how rarely do we hear of a translation from 
a modern poet of any celebrity, which can be mentioned in 
comparison with the originah Far heavier is the duty of a 
translator from a classic author in a dead language. So dif- 
ferent are the modes of jiun^h existence at this day from 
those of the age and nation of his prototype, that he finds 
himself perpetually perplexed not only for a word, which may 
answer to the word of his original, but even to ascertain a 
precise idea of the thingy which fot many ages perhaps has 
ceased to exist. Such a translation therefore must at almost 
every line be accompanied by a dissertation, without which 
the poet will scarcely be more intelligible ia his modern met- 
amorphoses, than in his original features. To comfnetit and 
trdhslate is therefore of insepa^abfe connexion 5 and Pope, 
though he alone possessed the secret of making it a proifitable 
employment, laments it, as a misfortune not less afflictive to 
Wmi than Hibernian politits to his friend. Swift. To th^ 
labors of the commentator indeed the w'orld is^more parsiiflb- 
liidiis of its rewards, than td those of his fellow drudge. But 
both are Hisble to one hardship, from which the other brand*- 
. ^s 6i Ktetature ite rtiore ^xeiflpt \ that of being succeeded 
By ti^afe ift the same career, tirho gadierall the harvest, #hidi 
th^y hiV^ laboriouisly raised, and then insult them for theflP 
^tit df skill, and even for th6 severity of their toils. 

fpxt |>cietic trafi^tions of Juvenal had appe^ed ?» the 



Bn^Uh bknguage, before dttt of Mr. Oifibifd ) tlidse df Sta* 
pyteon and Htijdtf at th^ commeheem^tit of the serenteeiith 
cAntorf ^ Aecompbaaahy ^ich goes ttiider the na^e of Drjr^ 
defl^ntfartheopefliiifafdieeighttiefitbv andthdtof Mr.Chrai, 
scrmai )leat» «(ter Mr, Otfibrd^a first ^foposafe were poblidied^ 
b«t z. Aasi tfime bsfove hid woik iras compteted. The two 
eitfiest mn (dxmcterized f>y Mr. Gtferd in his essay on tfaa 
HiMBsoi Sfldatisi^ pfiefixed to his book with gveat candor \ and 
indeed the respectfal maimer^ in whii^b be mentiond the per4 
fettnance of Holyday^ and the very frequent use^ he has made 
of tke teamed annotatioiisfi it e^ntaifid) giire us reason to re^ 
grer, that it had so genetally fallen into neglect. Critics are 
HOC thtf only petsono in the templcr of ^sune^ who efiace the 
niines of others fr<Mh th^ coldmns to substitute their own | 
and so entirely was the memory c4 Holyday offuscated by 
Ae splendor of Dryden's reputati^ tl^ a copy of his book 
could aot be obtaine<d eiren In England without considerable 
indaetry of research^ and might in &is country be sou^ in 
the nvost extensive pubHfC libtaiies in vim. 

In Older to judge faitly of a writei^s success it is proper to 
take into the estimate the object, which he proposed to' him^ 
self, lliat of Dryden and his associates was to make their 
author appear in a poetic dreijs ; ^^ to make him more80und«> 
'* iiig azid more elegant, than he was before in EngH^^ 
But they were not pecuMarly solicitous of fidelity^ They £d 
not even pretend to give the whole sense of Juvenal ; they 
performed tbeir task in a manner, which Dryden himself is 
at a loss to characterize, and which he confesses to be neither 
|)^uraphraGiey nor trtiuislation. 

Mr. 6i£>rd^s pretensions are of a higher order. He pt^ 
fesses to give '* tie whole of Juvenal^ as he would have spo- 
ken, had he lived in the present age^ fwirifying the ekptissim 
only through the strainers of modem refinements Plainnesto 
in his own opinion is the general character of his translstiOA| 
SMd his principal ambition id to leate the original more iotet- 
Dgtble, dian he found it. 

In coniparing diese ditferent ptupose^ wi^ tfaeir execu^ 
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tion, it will be difficult to avoid the conclusion, that Dryden 
and his partners performed more, than they had promised, 
while Mr. Gifibrd promised more, than he has performed. 
The very undertaking to give the whole of Juvenal in terms, 
reconcileable to the ears of manly decency, is as absurd, as that 
of the philosopher of Lapttta, who was occupied in extract- 
ing an agreeable perfume from human excrements. Mr. 
Gifibrd's resolution, intrepid as it is, confessedly stands appal- 
led before an exceptionable line here and there. Indeed his 
pen appears to have dropped from his hand more frequently, 
than he was aware \ for there is at least one passage in the 
sixth satire, where he has omitted seven successive lines of 
the original, having a very apparent connexion with the sub- 
ject of the satire. The omissions in that satire alone are 
more than sufficient to fill the half a page, which the boatsted 
strength of his Muse's stomach could not bear ; and in num- 
berless others he has so veiled the nakedness of his author's 
images, that Juvenal would be as much puzzled to recognize 
them in their flimsy attire, as he thinks Romulus would have 
been to discover his rustic under the Trechedipna of the 
Greeks. Perhaps no reader of taste and delicacy will blanJe . 
Mr. GifFord either for his omissions, or for his figleaves \ but 
he should not have promised to give the whole of Juvenal 
He should have left the Latin language in undisturbed poS' 
session of the exclusive privilege of setting all decency at de- 
fiance. 

There is indeed more of fastidiousness, than of purity, in 
the censures, which have so generally passed upon Juvenal 
upon this article. Mr. GiffiDrd has partially defended him, 
but has omitted in the argument what ought to be consider- 
ed, as the primary point of his justification. If the taste of 
modem readers cannot or will not discriminate between the 
licentiousness, which inflames the passions, and the freedom, 
which chastises them, it is a proof, that this boasted refine- 
ment is no better, than a real depravity of taste. It is not the 
naked deformity, but the meretricious attire of vice, that can 
be dangerous to good sense or morality* The pictures of Ju-* 
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v^nal are horrible only because the objects, represented, ought 
to bev viewed with horror. ' If he strips his criminals to the 
skin^ it is only to lash them with a whip of scorpions. If he 
exhibits die most hideous features of corruption, it is only to 
quicken our admirattion for the beauties of virtue. He holds 
out no lascivious lures to the imagmation ; no philtres to 
the jsenses* It is impossible to survey the scenes, he de- 
scribes, without partaking the disgust and detestation, which 
he felt, and which it was his purpose to inspire. If in those 
times it w^ no dfienceto call things by their names ; if up- 
on the principles of the Stoic. philosophy, to which Juvenal 
iiiQlined> and which contained the purest system of morals, 
ever known previous to the introduction of Christianity, such 
pl^inniess of speech was not only indulged, but prescribe<^ 
we may disculpate the Roman poet, but we must not pretend 
to translate him entire^ 

The other part of Mr. Gifibrd's engagement he has ac- 
complished more successfully. He is generally faithful to 
the sensj^ of the author,, and often renders his ideas with a 
pre^^sion, which the former translators had not attained. He 
has not, so far, as I have seen, discovered any new solution 
for the difficult passages ', but he has selected the most prob- 
able construction^ where the former editors and commenta- 
tors had differed in their opinions. Many single lines of the 
translation are eminently happy. His notes, though contain- 
ing very little new matter, are judicious and entertaining ; 
spiced with satires more than enough, and to some degree 
of affectation ; but enlivened with ingenious remarks, and a- 
domed with frequent quotations from modem poets in imita- 
tion of the passages, at which they are introduced, and some- 
times furnishing a pleasing illustration of them. They are 
also remarkable as well, as the preliminary narrative of his 
own life, and the essay on the Roman satirists, for an invaria- 
ble respect and attachment to religion and virtue. Having 
said this, commendation is compelled to stop. The princi- 
pal value of Mr. GiiFord*s work consists in the notes ; for ta- 
^ ken altogether the translation is far from doing justice to the 
original, or to the expectatiqns of the public. 



Its m6Bt impnrtsmt defect is the vanit ofinfmony In die nf^^ 
stficalaoii. Ht4 Mr. Giffbvd ehosea ^ ghe hk ttamisli^a 
m prose or ka blank renc, he wag at liberty S9 to 4o $ bitt 
having subinilited voltrntariiy to the ebacklei ^ ihyme, he 
must be judged by the mies, ^vhich ore j^DpiicaUeto thatipe* 
cies of ccHpposition. The first and gceatost ofitaee aigatiist 
the ruie$ of harmony is in the incessaiM: ^practice o€ f umn^ 
the sense from Ikie to lioe^ atid from ^oupl^t to conptet, ia- 
etead of includii^ it wdthia the comfiaaB i»f a line, or at most 
of a cou^et. Thia is what the French etfU crossiegged po- 
etry ; and* akhongb English Tersificationy less ligorpus^n 
jdiat of France, reluetantty admits oocaaional demtiena from 
the rule of dosbg the aense with the couplet, yiet tfaia induil- 
gence nnist he used with a very sparing hand, or resestved (or 
liccaaioos, whiare k may add to the energy of the ^ou^, 
what it must inevitably deduct from the aw^tness 4£ the 
jperse. I^ thisae^pact Mr. fiiffi>rd stumbles at the thresh- 
ed. The first tfiye couplets of his tmndation oxhibit no 
less than four instances of his incapadty, or his neglect to 
^omply widi thb essential Deqaisite of aSl harmofiioiii} ^rbyRie^ 

^ Coffeiif fimkks QO my «ex*4 ear «i>%M» 
(< Hi* Tbuadt most I, -to mf iaxt retigB*4^ 
*< Ifear, only he^, and never pay m. kipd P 
'< Matt this with farce and folly rack my hjeai 
• ^ UnpumsVd, ihat with sing sdng whine me dead f 
<* Must Ti<l^ttB,amgp Teiephus, atwaiU 
tf 7*^ dby, wyunisb^d^ ^wyste ? Qr ^t^ger iftUi^ 
** Orcfta, m^ l»rpdul nwgm oKerwrit^ 
*< And back, and .0, ye gods ! not finidi'd fit V' 

Mr. Qifford tells us he nevejr ^* limped in jiumbess.*^ Jtf* 
ter this specimen of his poetry no reader will ever ^su^pe^t 
his infancy of that> to wluch he appears ^o inade^ate in lus 
maturer age. To say noithiag of the awkwardness of ^ this'* 
and **-that" in the English idiom to render the if/c an^ //^ pf 
the Latin :; to pass over the repetition of " Telephu% hj;igc 
** Telephus," obviously introduced for the ^cde -purpose of 
furnishing out the uecessaiy numher of ayllables to the hne ; 
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^bo forgive the impassioned exclamation of ^ O je gods/* so 
diftrent from the dry, piercing caustic, " nee dum finitu$ 
" Orestes," tlie very humor of which consists in its simplici- 
ty* What ear, accustomed to the melodies of good English 
riiyme, can ever be reconciled to strains so *' rumbling, rough, 
** and fierce," as these ? 

Another defect of Mr. Gifford's verse is the frequent use 
of improper rhymes. In this same first satire we have in 
the compass of fifteen lines **hear"^made to' rhyme with 
** care," " bare " with " spear," and " heat * with " weight " 
and ** freight." There are many others equally inadmissi^ 
ble $ indeed they are habitual throughout the work. 

A third imperfection is the introduction of eking words and 
hemistiches to help out the rhyme. In a note to the sixth sa tirehe 
gives an instance of this fromhis predecessor,Holy day, with some 
tokens of sjmpdXhj to tl^^e distresses, that writer suffered from 
** the wicked necessity of rhyme ^" and well might he sym- 
pathize with Holyday on this account after having written in 
the first satire 

« Vfhxt I shsti the man, who drttggM three uncles, tbb.ee ! 
** Tower bf in triumph, ind lodk down on me !" 

This fault, though not so obvious, as the two former, is equal* 
ly obnoxious to the genuine poet, and though less offensive 
to the ear, is more displeasing to the understanding. Mr. 
Gifford is severe enough in his animadversions upon other 
bards, and comes with an ill grace to appeal from the sen- 
tence of Boileau, that 

<* La Rhyme est une esdave, et ne doit qu' ob6ir.** 

The beauty of tlie versification is so essential to the per- 
manent reputation of all poetry, that it is impossible Mr. Gif- 
ford's version should ever be a popular work. But perhaps 
us a compensation for these faults, it may contribute facilities 
to the student of the original, and assist the learned, though 
k can never delight the vulgar reader. The translator ap- 
pears to value himself upon a very discriminating knowledge 
of Ms author's manner, and upon having successfully exem- 
plified it in all its varieties, which, as he observes, are great- 
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er, than is generally supposed. But one of the marked char- 
acters of Juvenal's manner is harmonious rersification, and. in 
rendering this it would scarcely be possible to fail moreegre&- 
giously, than Mr. Gifibrd lias done. Another and a very 
beautiful peculiarity of Juvenal's manner is the commanding 
and dignified tone, with which he often delivers precepts of 
moral virtue. ** He speaks, as one having authority ;" but 
when he assumes this tone, the sublimity of the precept and 
the beauty of the language are always sure to justify him in 
it. Let us examine some of these passages, and endeavour to 
ascertain) hxpjr far Mr. Gifibrd has done, justice to them in 
his translation. 

Sat, II, 9. X49. 
« Esse aliqnos manes,, et subterranea regna,. 
*< £t contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigrasr 
*< Atque una transire vaduni tot miUia cymba, 
** Nee pueri' credunt, nisi qui nondum acre lavantnn 
« Sed- tu vzka put a. Curius quid sentit, et ambo 
^ Scipiadx ? Quid Fabricius, manesque Camilli ? 
** Quid CremersB legis, et Cannis consumpta juventus, 
^ Tot bellorum animsc ? Quoties hinc talis ad illos 
<* Umbra venit, cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 
« Sulphura cum tedis at si foret humida lanrus. 
*< lUuc heu miseri traducimur ; arma quidem ultra 
'* littora Jubemx promovimns, et mode captas 
** Orcades, ac minima contentos nocte Biitannos.**' 

^ That angry justice formed a dreadful hell', 

** That ghosts in subterraneous' regions dwells 

** That hateful Styx his muddy current rolls, 

«* And Charon ferries o*er unbodied souls, 

<* Are now as tales, or idle fables prized, 

" By children questioned,, and by men despised. 

« Yet this do thou believe. What thoughts declare, 

** Ye Scipios, once the thunderbolts of war, 

*< Fabricius, Curius, great Camillus* ghost ! 

*< Ye valiant Fabii, in yourselves a host ! 

<* Ye dauntless youths, at fatal Cannz slain ! 

^ Spirits of many a brave and bloody plain ! 

" Declare what thoughts your sacred rest invade, 

« Whene*cr ye spy an unbelieving shade ? ^.^ 

** Ye fly to expiate the blasting view ; 

** Fling on the pine tree torch the sulphur blue. 



<* And from the dripping bay dash round the lustral dew. 
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^ And yet to these abodes we all must come ; 

** Believe or not, these are our final home, 

** Though wide around our conquering arms are hurl'd, 

** And the "huge grasp embrace the polar world." 

Sat. 11, V, 2%jff^c, 

Upon the whole this may be considered, as one of Mr. 
Cifibrd's happiest passages. * The ** sed tu vera puta" appears 
in English, rendered word for word without losing the ener- 
gy of the original. The *^ Cannis consumpta juventus" is in- 
deed very much enfeebled by the trite and insignificant epi- 
thets ** dauntless" and "fataV creeping in to fill up the line ; 
but ample atonement is made for this deficiency in the next 
verse, ** tot bellorum animx 5" ** Spirits of many a brave and 
** bloody plain !" where the poetical image, if not quite so 
great, is more definite, and equally beautiful with that of the 
eriginal. 

The next passage I shall select, marked with this peculiar 
feature of Juvenal's manner, is in the third satire, y- 5.1* 

'" Nil tibi se debere putat, nil conferet rnKfuam, 
.^ Participem.qui,te se^reti fecit honesti, 
<* Carus erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore, quo vult, 
^* Accusare pote^ T'atiii tibi non sit e^aci 
** OmniJ arena Tap^jjuodgiu in mare valvitur aururn^ 
c Ut somno careaitpoaendaque pramia sumas 
** Tristis^ et a magtto eemper fimeam amiciT* 
afford Sat. III. v. Sz. 
^ They owe, they pay thee nothing, who prepare 
* To trtut an honest secret to thy care ; 
^ But a dishonest ! there they feel thy power, 
" And buy thy friendship high from hour to hour ; 
** But let not all, that Tagus' waves -contain, 
, ** Nor all the gold, they pour into -the main, 
^ Be deemed iw bribe sufficient to requite 
** Thy loss of peace by day, of sleep by night. 
** O take not, take not what thy soul rejects, 
** Nor sell the faith, which he, who buys, mspects,*^ 

The two first lines of the translation are not only tame and 
prosaic ; they are not even true to the original, but debase 
into little better than nonsense an important moral truth, very 
clearly expressed. Juvenal says not a word of preparing to 
trust a secret. He say8> ^^ the man, who ias confided aa 
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*' honorable secret to you, will not thiak he owes you aught» 
•^ or ever bribe you. But he, who has it in his power, when 
** he pleases to impeach Verres, will be dear to Verres.'* 
This allusion to Verres Mr. Gifibrd has converted into a gen- 
eral observation, which may be excused, as there is nothing 
in it peculiarly striking. Then comes the authorative pre« 
cept, of which the last line in the translation is almost as de« 
fective, as those, with which the passage begins ; to be ^^ the 
'^ perpetual terror of a powerful friend '* is a situation, which 
no language can too forcibly deprecate ; but to conclude an 
exhortation thus ardent and glowing, with a thought so am- 
biguous, expressed in terms so mean, 

^ Nor sell the faith, v^bieb be^ 'cobo buys^ suspects /** 

O, most lame and impotent conclusion ! 

The same characteristic manner is exemplified in its ut- 
most extent in the eighth satire, where the language of com- 
mand is used almost from one end of the poem to the other. 
The passages, which might be exhibited to this efiect, are so 
numerous, that the only embarrassment is in the selection* 
I confine myself to one* 

Juvenaly Sat* VIII, v, 79. 
<* Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
*^ Integer ; ambiguz si quando citebere testis 
** Incertxque rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 
^ Falsus, et admoto dictet perjuria tuaro, 
*< summum creo£ n£fas animam prjeferre pudori 
" Et propter vitam vivxnpi perdere causas." 

Oijfordy Sat, Fill. v. l»3. 
*' Be braye, be just ; and, when thy countiy's laws 
^ Call thee to witness in a dubious cause, 
*< Though phalaris place his bull before thine eye^ 
" Aad frowning dictate to thy lips a lie, 
<* Think it the height of baseness breath to choose 
'* £rs honor, and life's wn for life to lose.** 

A sublimer sentiment never was uttered by the lips of mor* 
tal man, than that, contained in the last two lines of this pas- 
sage. The translation is almost literal, and yet the whole 
spirit of the original has evaporated in the lines of Mr. Gif- 
ford. In the Latin not a harsh collision, and only one mon-* 
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osyllable in the two verses ; in the English all ia rough and 
harA ; the lines run almost in monosyllables. The ^' height 
'^ of baseness " is a phrase too vulgar and colloquial for poet« 
ry ; '' breath to choose, ere honor'* is next to ludicrous, 
and ** life's ends for life to lose " is equivocal in the sense, 
and so drawling in the sound, that to pronounce it is enough 
to give one a fit of the asthma. This is surely not Juvenal's 
manner. 

A passage from the fourteenth satire shall conclude thid 
part of our examination. 

Juvenal Sm, XIV, «. 44, ^e. 
<■ Nil dictu fodum, visuque luBclimiiia tangeti 
<' Intra qius puer est. Procul hinc, procul inde puellsB 
<* Lenonuxn, et cantus pernoctantis parasiti. 
^ Maxima debetur fuero revereniia. Si quid 
** Turpe paras, nee tu pueri contempseris annos ; 
^ Sed peccaturo obttstat tibi filius inj^nik" 

Ciffhrd Sat. XJV. -». 6», t5*tf. 
*^ O friend ! far from the walls, where children dwell, 
^ Every immodest sight and sound repel ; 
*' The place is sacreb. Far, far hence remove> 

* Ye venal votaries of illicit love ! 

** Ye dangerous knaves, who pander to be fed, 
**■ And tell yourselves to infamy for bread ! 
** Reverence to children, as to heaven, is due ; 
** When thou wouldst then some darling sin pursue, 

* nink that thy infant offspring eyes the deed, 
** And let the tboygtt abate thy guilty speed ; 

** Back from the headlong steep thy steps entice, 
" And check thee tottering on the verge of vice." 

In this passage Mr. GifFord's versification is not quite so 
bad, as in some of the former, but the departure from Juve- 
nal's manner is equally conspicuous. Juvenal is full of beau- 
tiful imagery ; Mr. Gifford freezes it Into reflection. What 
a scene for instance do the words ** cantus pernoctantis par- 
** asiti " present to the imagination ? Mr. GifFord translates it 

<< Ye dangerous Jkaava, who pander to be fed> 
«* And sell yourselves to infamy for bread." 

Three, words are dilated into a whole couplet ; the second 
line of which is mere repetition of the thought, contained in 
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part of the first. The parasite vanished j his nocturnal song 
is no longer heard ; but in his stead we have a definition of 
his character in low and abusive language. The picture is 
as effectually banished from the translation, as the original is 
forbidden by the poet. Was this exclusion expedient be- 
cause the scene itself was improper for contemplation? 
What then will be said of the subsequent lines ? Juvenal 
brings the child himself^ the infant child, to stand between 
the father and guilt. GifFord tells the father to think that 
the child eyes the deed ; and let the thought abate his speed, 
entice him back, aiKi check him tottering, all at once. It is 
a powerful thought, that he calls for, it must be confessed ; 
but the child is gone ; and what thought can ever rival the 
eloquence of the attitude, in which Juvenal had placed 
him ? Juvenal adorns the purest morality with the sweetest 
blossom of Parnassus. In Mr. Gifibrd's hands the blossom 
withers, and in its stead he gives us a whole bunch of artifi- 
cial flowers in all the profusion and confusion of common 
place. 

There is yet another peculiar feature in the manner of Ju- 
venal, perhaps more exclusively his own, than even the har- 
mony of his verse, or the commanding grandeur of his mo- 
rality. This is the keenness of his sarcasms ; or what Boi- 
leau calls ** the excess of his biting hyperbolaJ^ To determine 
whether Mr Gifford has accurately caught this lineament of 
his author we may examine a few passages, where it is exem- 
plified in the most striking light. 

Juvinal Sat. Ill, v. 41, Isfc. 
'* Quid Roms faciam ? Mentiri nesdo, iibrum, 
'^ Si malus esti nequeo laudare, et poscere ; motu 
« Astromm ignore ; funus protnittere patris 
** Nee volo, nee possum ; rananun viscera nunquam 
« Inspexi— " 

Gifford Sat, III. v. 6$, tS^e, 
<< What should I do at Rome ? I know not, I, 
« To cog and flatter ; I could never lie, 
*< Nor, when I heard a great man*8 verses, smil^, 
" Afld beg a copy, if I thought them vile* 
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** A sublunary wight, I have no akill ^ 

** To read the stars ; I neither can, nor will 
■* Presage a father's death ; I never pried 
<< In toads for poison, or in augbt betide" 

Is there a mind ever so ignorant, I will not say of the art 
poetry, but of the most ordinary prose, which can forbear to 
perceive the sharpness of this passage in the original^ ** what 
** should I do at Rome ? I know not how to lie ;" or to ac- 
knowledge, that Mr. GiflFord's interposition of " I know not, 
** I, to cog and flatter," immediately after the question takes 
oflF the finest edge of the satire. And why this interposition, 
without warrant from the original, and altogether superfluous 
to the sense ? Merely to fill up a couplet, and make a rhyme 
for LIE. To finish the fate of this idea Mr. Gifibrd has 
thrown the asseveration of Umbritius, that he cannot lie, into 
a past tense, ** I could never He," nor, when I heard a great 
man's verses, smile, and beg a copy, &c. The rhetoricians 
tell us, that to put the present for the past is sometimes 
done to make the thought more animated and lively ; but to 
put the past for the present can be in no system of poetry, 
unless it be in the art of sinking. " I neither can, nor will 
*• PROMISE a father's funeral," says Umbritius in Juvenal. 
Instead oi promise Mr. Gifibrd substitutes presage. The mean- 
ing is certainly the same ; but, as a stroke of satire, compare 
the force of the two words, and judge between the author 
and his translator. 

''............I never pried 

** In toads Tor poison—" 

Says Umbritius, " I never inspected the entrails of toads J* 
Now Umbritius being an Aruspex it was his particular busi- 
ness to inspect the entrails of animals at religious sacrifices. 
But these were never toads. When he asserts then, that he 
never inspected toads, that was sufficient to convey his mean- 
ing to the hearer ox reader of Juvenal's day. The mere trans- 
lation of the words would now leave the idea obscure, and 
Mr. Gifibrd did well to add " for poison ;" the remainder of 
the line he could not so well justify j or in aught beside^ Urn- 
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britius does not hint at inspecting aught hside ; and thead* 
dition flattens beyond measure the whole passage. Umbri- 
tius, like the rans ruieta, has lost all his venom by passing 
over to England. 

Our next extract shall be from the sixth satire. 

Jmmal Sat, VI. v, %%, 
*< Cert^ sanus eras. Uxorem, Posthume, ducis ? 
" Die qui'Tisiphone, quibus ez'agitare colubris ? 
<* Perre potes dominam flalvis tot restibut uHam f 
« Cmn pateant ait^B caUgeatesqve fenestra ? 
<« Cam tibi i^cinun ae praebtat MeoSSam pons V* 
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«... Thou once, Unidiiit, badst tliy ivitt f 
« But thus to talk of wiYing ! O, tbtte fits ! 
** What madness, prithee, has thy soul possest, 
' * What snakes, what furies agitate thy breast ? 
** Heavens, wilt thou tamely drag the galling chain, 
*« While hemp is to be bought, whik Imives remain i 
■< While windows woo thee so divinely high, 
*< And Tiber and tht ^Smilian bridge are nigh ?*' 

The first remark, which forces itself upon us in the tcans« 
Jation of this passage, is a total departure from the simplicity 
of Juvenal's manner, i. By the introduction of r^eated ex<- 
clamations ; " those Jits ,-** '* Heavens^* &c. We think 
this practice nrnch too common with Mr. Giffi>rd throughout 
his whole translation. Juvenal is vehement in his language ^ 
but it is not the vehemence of perpetual interjections ; no 
writer was ever more sparing of tragic oh's and ah's than he. 
2. By the use of low and aflected language. ^' But thus to 
" TALK OF WIVING." These expressions are neither natural 
nor elegant; there is nothing like them in Juvenal. 3. By 
an attempt to improve upon the author's ideas in making the 
windows divinely high, and :6etting them to woo poor Fostlm- 
mus. The windows of Juvenal do not woOf neither are they 
divinely high. They ar^ not meant to* be deck'd with any^ 
fascination ; but are presented as -oflFering the means of es^^ 
caping by suicide from a heavier calamity. ExamiiM this 
passage in a literal translation, and you will feel how far Mr» 
GifFord has here varied from his author's manner. ** Tott 
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** certainly A^rf your senses, Posthumus, and do you take a 
** wife ? Say by what Fury, by what snakes is your bosom 
** tortured ; Can you submit to any female tyrant, while so 
** many ropes are to be had ? while high and dark windows 
** may be found open ; and while the ^milian bridge offers 
** itself to you so near at hand ?*' 

From the thirteenth satire we take another specim^ oi^ 
ibis same manner, 

Juvenal Sat, XIII, v. 13, ^c, 
** Tu quamvi» levium mlnimam etiguam^ue malonui 
'^ Particulam vix ferre potes spumantibus ardens 
'^ Viscerlbus, sacrum tibi quodnon reddat amicus 

* Depositum. Stupet haec, qui jam post terga reliquic ■ 
^ Sexaginta annos Fonteio Consule natus ? 

^ An nihil in melius tot rermn proficis usu ? 

^ifford Sat, XIII, V. 15, Ifc. 
<< But thon, 80 new to crossed, as to feel ' 

<* The slightest portion of the slightest ill, 
** Tremblest with rage, because a friend forswears 
<* The sacred pledge, entrusted td his c&res. 
'* What, thou, Calvinus, bear «o weak a mind, 
^ Thou, who hast left fiiU thred score years behind ? 
^ Heavens ! have they taught thee nothing, nothing, firiead f 
** And art thou grown gray headed to no end l 

Juvenal Sat. XIIL v, 33, 
<<.... Die senior bulli dignissime, hescis 
** Quas habeat Veneres aliena peciihia ? Nescia 
** Quem tiia simplicitas risum vulgo moveat cum 
** Exigis a quoquam ne pej^6t, et putet ttllis 
** Esse aliquod Num^n templis, arseque rubenti f 

Giffbrd Sat, XIII, v, 43, Vsfc 
'< Cray headed infant ! art thou to be told 
<* What loves, what graces tdeck another's gold ^ 
** Art thou to learn to what loud bursts of mirth 

* Thy primitive simplicity gives birth ; 

« When thou stepp^st fordi, and with a serious air 
•• Forewam^st the crowd from perjury to forbear % 
** Requir'st them to believe in things diving) 
^ And that a God inherits every shrine ) 

In idiese passages I am pleased to find in the translation 
more of JuvenaFs manner, than in most of those, before ex- 
amined ; yet they ate hot altogether satisfactory. 'Xlie wori 
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quamvis in the thirteenth line is perhaps the most import^ril^ 
word }n the whale passage to mark the fuU meaning bf Juv6-' 
nalj yet the translation omits it altogether. " Ur* was nev- 
er made to rhyme with " feel." TTie ^liiie 

"Heavens ! hive they taught the* nothing, nothing^, friefid ? 

is not only objectionable for the exclamation and the awk- 
'Vvifirep'etitidn of ** nothing," tiit is altogether superfluous ; 
if it were expunged, the translation would te more faithful, 
and it is therefore worse, than...*w/^/W. 

I know not how far it may be to Mr. Gifibrd's credit, but 
80 it is, that the only f>art of Juvehiars manner, in which the* 
translator appears inspired with 'ft'e Very gehiiis 6f ills author, 
is that, which has always teen to niinds of Selfcate taste the 
heaviest objection against Juvenal himself* In those nause- 
ous descriptions, at which the very stomach of the reader 
heaves, which abound too much in this author, his translator 
has so successfully vied! with hin^ that 'dhe "would imagine 
the two- poets were cdii tending, for the 'diving prize of the 
Dunciad^ and one knows not which to .pi:onounce most im- 
proved, in the " dark dexterity ci grbping Well." 'Hence it 
iSi that Mr. Gifford* has unquestionably been more fortunate 
in his version of the sixth satire,<than in arfy of the rest. Some 
of the most trem^ncloiis passages 'of this complekion I pur- 
posely omitj they are really *not fit to be seen. One only 
of the most unexceptionable must serve, as a sainplefor all j 
and, if the picture is' disgusting, an Americanmay take a cor- 
dial satisfaction, that it has no origmal ih Ajjxouhtry. 

Juvenal Sat VL v. "459,' l^c, 

« IntolerAbiiius ibihil' est' qiiamfbemina divest 
<< Interea focda aspecku,' ridehdaque mul'to 
«* Pane tumet facies, aut'puiguia Foppxana 
" Spirat, et hlnc mTseri viscahtur lal>ra niaritt^ 
<* Ad ihcsdium veiiiet' lo^ cute ; quando' Vidert 
'^ Vult fbrmdsa dbmi ? ]kl(Echi8 foliata paraiitur. 
** His emitur qulcquid'g^iles'^huc' mittitis Indi. 
« Tandem aper(t vultutn, et tectoriapribia re^Mfiit^ 
^ focipit agndsct) atque illd lacte fovetor, 
<* Propter quod secam comites educit asellai^ 
**'*ExurHypVrh6reum 81 dimittatur ad axetfU' 
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. '*tSie^ fD^ mi;itatis lo^cit^, ^t^ie fovetur 

** Tot medicaminibus, coctaeque ailiginis offas 

** Accipit «|t madidse ; facxxs dzcxtur, an ULCUf 7 
iCjfbrd Sat, VL v. 683, ^c, 

^ Sure of aU ills, with which the state is cunt,. 

*/ A wjjfe, Who brings you xxvoney, is the wont. 

^ Behpld ! her fa^e » spectac^ ^ppf^s, 

:** Bloated, andioul, afi^ pl^sterM to the ear} 

t* With viscous paftes ; the hiisf)and looks askew. 

'<' And sticks his lips in, this detested glue. 

^ Still to the adulterer, sweet and clean she goes, 

^ (No sight oSezwJfi his eye, no snitiU his qos^^j 

** But rots in filth at. home, a very pest, 

'^ And thinks it loss of leisure to be drest. 

'^ For him, she breathes of nard, for him alone, 

^ She makes the sweets of Araby her own ; 

** For him, at length, she ventures to uncase 

** Her person ; scales the rough-cast from her &p^ 

*i And, while her xpaids to. l^w hec now begin, 

* Washes with asses milk^her frowzy skin ; 

** Asses, which, exiled to the Pole, the fair, 

^ For her charms* sake,.,weuld carry with her there. 

^ But tell me yet 1 tlus thing, thus d^b*d and oil*d, 

f* Thus pouitic*d, plaist^'^d, bak*d by turns and boirdf 

** Thus with pomatums, ointments, lacquered o*er, 

<* Isit a IT ACE, Ursidius, o^ a sore.? 

On the whole> though Mr. Gifford's work may be consi- . 
i^ered an acqui^itiop to En^ish literature^ it has not supplied 
the want of a good poetical version of Juvenal ^ nor is there 
reason to hope* that any material improvement of the work 
should be the result of a future edition* The defects are 
radical* They psoceed ftctm the obvious circumstance^ that 
the author has no ear for harmony, and little poetical fancy. 
Mr* Gifford has undoubtedly great merit. The energy and 
success, with which he has struggled through j^qverty an^ 
distress, to that elevation of learning and reputation, which 
he has attained, deseiye the highest commendation. Ht^ 
history, as delineated in hi^ owo narrative, might disarm cri- 
ticism berselif, di4 not the selfsufficient tone, and harshne^ 
of his own censures, tend to prepossess many of his readers 
gainst hioi* ^a4 h^ been thorou^y impressed mth that 
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maxim of his author, " e coclo descendit yw»d» t^ut/or^ff^ he 
might have discovered, that a sturdy temper, a sound under-* 
$tanding, and a censorious spirit are not sufficient to form a 
Juvenal, unless with them are combined the eye and the ear 
of a poet. The consideration, that his pen has generally been 
employed in the cause of religion, virtue, and taste, entitles 
him to the respect of every just and honorable mind ; yet 
even that ought not to blind us to his failings. Nothing can 
be so pernicious to the interests of virtue, as the vices of her 
friends. A writer, who is ever professing the faith and the 
hopes of a Christian, should remember, that the first of chris- 
tian virtues is charity ; that " charity sulFereth long, and is 
** KIND ;" that she i^ neither supremely satisfied with her- 
self, nor inflexibly stern to others. There is great want of 
this doctrine, or at least of the practice, which should be foun- 
ded upon it, in the general tenor of Mr. Gifford's notes. His 
great ambition seems to have been to make them as satyrical 
as possible, and in many places he writes as if he were of 
opinion, that to find fault is the same thing, as to be witty* 
IT the " race of Bartholomew-fair Farce-mongers" deserved 
no mercy ; if all the previous translators and commentator* 
of Juvenal were fair games for their rival and successor, 
and he has no indulgence for any of them, he might at least 
have repressed a perpetual disposition to sneer at names both 
of ancient and modem times, which possess, and justly pos- 
sess, at least as much of the regard and veneration of mankind, 
as will ever fall to his share. Among these names will be 
found Virgil, Plutarch, Seneca, Pliny the younger, Dryden, 
Lord Orrery, Bruce, Thompson, Doctor Warton, Doctor 
Darwin, and many others. There is a moral obligation to 
treat with reverence the characters of men, who have contrib- 
uted to the instruction or entertainment of mankind, and to> 
this obligation a satirist should be the first to submit. 

The American edition of this work is in point of correct- 
ness and elegance one of the most remarkable, which have is- 
sued from the presses of this country. The typography of 
ipur principal cities has of late years so rapidly improved, that 
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n^ may hope they will ere long remove the necessity of those 
literary importations from Europe^ with which we are yet 
necessitated to content ourselves. The head of the author^ 
prefixed to the title page^ bespeaks a similar and equally pleas- 
ing improvement in the skill of our engravers. It gives us 
much pleasure also to see the translation of an ancient classic 
selected for republication, as it afibrds some indication of a 
growing fondness in our country for those inexhaustible treas- 
ures of ancient literature, which in our .eagerness for less pre- 
cious treasures we have hitherto inexcusably neglected and 
despised. 



Flora Boreali'Americana^ listens caracteres plantarutn^ quas 
in Americi septentrionali collegit et detexit Andreas Mi" 
chauxj instituti Gallici scientiarum^ necnon societatis agricu- 
tura Caroliniensis socit4S, Tabulis amis 5 1 ornata. 7, tom^ 
8w, 330 ?S* 34Q/>f. PariSf 1803. 

X HIS work, though on a subject of such vast in- 
terest, as the native plants of our country, is very little known, 
indeed scarcely to be found among us. A copy, lately re- 
ceived of a friend in Europe, affords an opportunity of giv- 
ing a general idea of the work, and exhibiting some speci- 
I mens of its execution to our botanical readers.* 

f On a comparison of this with several preceding essays to- 

ward a botanical arrangement of American vegetation, it 
jfaust be pronounced a great acquisition to the stock of knowl- 
edge on this interesting subject. The descriptions are gen- 
eraJl^ accurate, and tolerably full ; and it certainly deserves 
celebrity both for what it has effected, and as an important 
auxiliary to future laborers in this delightful garden. 

* Would not a translation of these volumes be acceptable to the public t 
If encouragement could be expected, we ^tdsk fomt gcotkinaa of Idfpre 
«H{ht be readily &nod to vakiapk^ it» 



« 

In a 9^t preffiQ^ the 3on of tS^ s^uthor* luaiwry.modastijf 
^p^bjted ^e c^bliiis of Ae work tQ public teg^rd. Hss fathfz^ 
l^ms b^^ ^ jears in Persia for th^ sake of naturai re«i 
se^^e^5 w^ 9m% to America by lipiua XVI^ who wa& ix>t 
qq}]^ m a^aiable mm. and a mild nsonardiK but aho %-Knum&. 
i^l\t' patron of 9Qience. Tbey» wbo persecuted and murder*, 
ed turn, were vandals aa weUf as regicides^ ^^ Cuirsed bet 
^^ ihm anger^fbr it was fierce^ a»d ^ir wratfa, for it wa% 

« cr^y 

M. MichauX' passed twelve years in our country, colkcts- 
ing materials for the present publication. He acknowledges 
the aid, derived from Cornuti on the plants of Canada, Clay»- 
ton and Gronovius on those of' Virginia, Catesby's natur^ 
history of the Carolinas and Florida, Walter's Flora Carolini* 
anajBartram'3 and MarshalFsf publications, and Forster^ whosi^ 
Awierican florist is merely a nomenclature without any de- 
scriptions annexed. 

M^ Michaux's chief residence while in Anierica Mras in the 
vicinity of Charleston 3. C. where he commenced a botanic-? 
al garden on a very systematic plan. About the year 1801 
h^ embarked for Asia, as a S^avant of the national institute, 
in pursuit of his favorite inquiries. He fell a victim to his 
indefatigable researches in Madagascar. On his departure 
frpm Carolina the agricultural society there purchased his 
garden, which has since been removed near to the city, that 
it may be more immediately under the inspection of die scif 
cntific president of the society, his excellency C. C. Pinckney, 
aind f^ore accessible to the visits of the inhabitants and stran- 
g^9, A gentleman arrived from Corsica in 1804, recom-r 
mended to Qeneral P. by his correspondents in the national 
institute, as eminently qualified for the superintendanceof the 
garden, L^te information enables lis to state, for the satis- 

• F. A. Michauz M. D. membre de la foc}£te d* his^oire natnrelle de Fa- 
ns &c. author of a <* voyage a 1* Quest des moots Alleghanys, dans les £tatt 
V de r Ohhf 49 l^t»ciR3r> ft d^ T^Bsesse/s/' ^, Paris i torn. 8yo. 1804. 

t Arbiistam Americamm, or Americao grove &c. fay Hmajhrt^ Mar* 
phalL Philad. 1785, 8vo 176 pp. Thii» tiw^ conciae and Jimittd m 'm 
plan, it an excellent performance* 
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ifectiaiijf those, who have ;5i taste fdr ttahiral Mst6ry,T:hat 
the garden flourishes ; and ifroin thefaiown liberaKty and lit- 
"wrary ardor of its patron arid his associates as -^reH, afe'ftom 
Ae fevorable soil and climate of 'the Btttte, 4t wHl undotAfei- 
ly a(ttia(in great celebrity. 

M. Michaux, as a testimony of gratitude and resp*e'Ct as 
n^efHjasa** tribute to one of the most thorough bbtanists, 
^ *triA whom he had been acquainted," named -a ite^ ^enus 
of plants, Pincknep. The flower, of which there ^e tturo 
species, is Very beaiitiful ; of the fifth class first order, Pen- 
tand. Monogyn. It considerably resembles the Wild honey- 
suckle, or, as some call it, the swamp pink of dtir low pas- 
ture grounds, which is the Linnean gentls Lonicera. The an- 
nexed description may serve, as a good specimen* df -the work, 
in which -the second species Pinckneya pubens is exentpKflei 
by a very correct engraving. The engravings are generally 
executed with taste and accurlacy as far, ^s our ^cquaititance 
with the originals authorises an opinion. 

PINCKNEYA. 

** Caulis fructicosus. Folia opposita, stipulacda.' 'Ftbrt» 
** tnajusculi, fasciculato^panicuhti. 

•* Cal. oblongus j tubo turbinato, solido ; linibolongidre, 
" patentiuscule erecto, 5-partito ; laciniis oblongis, faro sub- 
'^ aequalibus ; una solito (veJ etiam altera) in bracteam foli^' 
^* formem, coloratam apice ampliata. 

"Cor. tubus longus, cylindraceus, ima parte paiilo istc^ 
*' tior J limbus 5-partitus ; laciniis oblongis, obtusis, recutvo- 

* patentissimis. 

" Stam. quinque ; filamenta supra foucem exerta, en^tta, 
** longa, setacea, paulisper supra basimtubi corolla inserta ; 
** antherse subversatiles, oblongae, obtusae. 

^*'Pist. Ovarium tubo calycis cbncretum^ive iriferum ; ^ty- 
** lus longitudine staminum ; stigma crassiutsculuta^ efctuse 
** bilobum. 

" FrucL capsula majuscula, si^rotuncla, modice iQompres- 
^^ sa, opposite bisulca et i^lde quasi ov»to-<iigarstra, apke letu- 

• so et areolato hudissirfra. 
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— " Pericarpium subcoriaceo-carthaceum, 2-IocuIare, hi«*» 
•* tu modico bivalvi ; valvis medio semiseptiferis. 

— — *^ Semina numerosa, hori^ontaliter acefYata, alakp 
•* membranacea, circumscriptione irregulariter suborbiculatski 
*^ basi lunatim emarginata^ qua affixa sunt receptaculo axili« 

— " Nucleus Qvalis, plano-Ienticularis, materie subcomea 
** undique includeme embryonem rectum, cotyledonibus bre- 
*^ vi-ovalibus, obtusis ; radicula compressiuscule tereti, illis 
« .paulo breviore." 

•* Genus affine Cinchonje.** 

** 1?UBENS. P. foliis ovalibus, utrinque acutis, subtus 
** subtomentosis. 

** Obs. Frutex subarborescens, erectus, opposite ramo* 
*^ sus. Flores majusculi, pallentes et purpureo-lineati \ fas* 
** ciculis e supremis axillis et terminalibus subpaniculatis. 

•* Hab. ad ripas fluvii Sanctx Mariae, in Georgia." 

The nimiber of Genera, described in this work, amount 
to about (J25 ; many of them are of his own discovery, and 
in the " terminology "• of these every one must be pleased 
with his ingenuity, and vnth the classical propriety, with 
which he has executed this difficult portion of his undertake" 
ing. In this and in all parts of his work we trace with pe- 
culiar approbation and gratitude his adherence to the Linne- 
an school. 

The less grateful task of noticing defects and reprehend- 
ing errors might occupy a considerable space. ** Verum ubi 
** plura' nitent," &c. is our motto, and we think ought to be 
that of every candid critic. In a work of such extent many 
errata are to be charged to the printer ; and some mistakes of 
the author are rarely, if ever, avoided. This is a posthu- 
mous publication ; reasonable allowance ought therefore to 
be made for many omissions, which the writer's own re-* 

* See Barton*8 elements, passim. This work deserves to be generally 
known. Though containing much visionary theory and more adventitious 
remark, which have encreased the sixe, and enhanced the price of the book, 
it should be perused by those, who wish to know the progress of scientific 
works among us. The author and his friends in Pennsylvania and N. York 
merit much commendation for their indefatigable exertions. 



nncm of tlie inwrk xxugfat fasTe supplied^ and many altera* 
tionS) which Hs intpeetbn of the press would have suggested. 
It must be wtxj evident^ that the exhibition of the Flora of the 
middle states and espedaily of N. Eoghnd is ht less com-* 
plete^ than diat of the southern dirision of our country; His 
researdies in the former appear to be someniiat circumscribe 
ed. To class XII (Icosandria) large and valuable addsdoos 
might be made by any one, whose attention tc our own 
plants has been considerable. The genus " fragaria," p. 299, 
vol. I, is an example of very defective generic description 
and enumeration dF Species. Perhaps *^ rosa '' and *^ ndsus" 
295«*-<i vol. If are stiU more so. £uropeaas will be much disap- 
pointed, when^ as many of them will« they eagerly turn to a very 
curious indigenousplant^ ^^ Dionam muscipula.'* This vegetable 
curiosity, called familiarly Venus' flytrap, certainly deserves 
^ larger space> than the following* 

DIONiEA. L. 

*^ Cal. 5^pbyllus. Fetala 5. Capa. uniloculari% g3>bat po 
•* lysperma. 

*^ MuscxpuLA. DiOfiUBA. L. Hah. in ulig^aosis Caroliase 
** septentrionalis, drca Wilmington^* 

The general plan of the work must be pronounced defi« 
cieot in a few particuJars* A table of abbrfmarionSf of whidl 
every page of a botanical arrangement must cshibit several^ 
would have been a very useful auxiliary to leamersi and high* 
ly convenient to those, who are somewhat acquainted with 
diis technical language. Brief references to writers on thf 
particular plants would have been pleasing. The omission 
of these may not be of great consequeoce ; but surely some 
works of this nadire, with which M« Mchaux probably wast^ 
and certainly o«^t to have been acquainted^ are worthy of 
notice. 

The £uniliar names might have been advantageously add* 
ed in English, or French, or both. 

Some of the most obvious and well ascertained properties 
and uses of ihe pbafts would hsm been highly intemd»g* 

Vd. n. Mb. a. Am 
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The medicinal qualities, the economical and culinarjT recom« 
mendations might have been exceedingly beneficial. 

But, ^' let it be remembered, that, though some things 
*^ are omitted, yet much is performed ;" and we cordialljr 
recommend to booksellers the importation, to readers the pur« 
chase, and to students a thorough intimacy with this learned 
and ^legant work. 



yin address to the members of the Merrimack Humane Socidjf 
at their anniversary meeting in Newburypott^Sept* 3, 1 8059 
by Daniel Appleton White, id ed* Newhuryportm Edmund 
M. Blunt, 1805,/^. 38. 
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E are apt tp take up an address on an occasion 
similar to that, which called forth Mr. White, \nth very hum- 
ble expectadons. But it is possible to give an interest to the 
most trite and common subjects. This difficult task Mr. 
White has accomplished. His address has the singular mer- 
it of being altogether pertinent without becoming tedious ; 
and pleases rather by a happy manner of inculcating the hu- 
mane virtues, than by any remarkable novelty of sentiment. 
This is no trivial praise ; for they, who appear before benev- 
olent associations, are often guilty of a hideous rhapsody of 
passionate address, which neither moves the vulgar^ nor edl- 
iBes the refined. 

In his address Mr. White has given a view of the princi- 
ples and design c^ the Merrihiack humane society. All its 
principles^ he comprises in benevolence. In describing this 
virtue he disclaims abstruse and metaphysical disquisi- 
tion, and makes it consist in feeling and exercise* The fol- 
lowing extract evinces the writer $ vivacity of manner^ and 
the discrimination of his judgment. 

** Certsun modern theorists, Whd att sometimes called philosophers, liavd 
** subjected benevolezHte tathe toxtofe of their coldblooded speculations, to • 
^ sort of meuphysical guillotine ; and have presented vt vrith an iaaage. 
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^ lifeless apd disfigured, bearing no trace of the divine original. The under- 
M standing of these philosophers surely could find no interpreter in the heart* 
** According to some of them benevolence consists only in idea, and self love 
^ absorbs all our affections, guides all our thoughts, and governs all our ac^ 
^ tions. According to others, beo|pro}ence is a kind of intellectual quality, 
** seated in the brain, studying abstract notions of the general good, despising 
« the particular objects and petty attachments of social and domestic 1if<; S 
* a purely philosophical benevolence, which disdains alliance with the hearti 
** is above the weakness of affection, and exhausts so much of S0 energies ia 
** speculation, that it has none left for action.*' 

In aid of those benevolent affections, whidb Mr. W. would 
excite^ the notice of such men, as Howard and Rumford, 
needs no apology, for it is no " digression." The name of 
Howard is dear to the philanthropist, and Mr. Ws eulogy 
is appropriate and happy. 

The liberal spirit of the times, manifested by the increas- 
ing number and wealth of humane and charitable institu- 
Bons, has not escaped the notice of Mr. White. And, 
though he pretends not to repel the accusation, that iperce^ 
nary views and desire of gain are too prevalent, yet he con- 
siders the charge by no means exclusively applicable to our 
OMm country. 

Mr. Ws style is animated and unaffected* He is occa^ 
sionally satyrical, and sometimes pathetic. 

In a composition for such an occasion it is not remarkable 
to find defective figures, or transitions too sudden from fig<^ 
urative to simple language. An instance of the latter has 
escaped Mr. W. in the; %2^ P^S^ ^^ ^^ address. 

There are many expressions of unafiected sensibility and 
of high respect for morality and our holy religion in Mt* Ws 
address, which are peculiarly engaging. We could select 
many passages, which would not fail to gratify- our read* 
ers^ had we room for tlieir insertion. 



l$fi UTkKA&Y MISCILLAKT. 

"ttja aQtbor of t]M following poem will accqrtonr tkanUfor IdtcooMittL 
to permit iu publication in the literarj Miwellanx. 

ON AMERICAN PATRONAGE. 

4dimudtQ tie ^NH So&Of on the amuvirfory meaUgf Ath 
l^t ^9f lioS, ly lUv. T. M* N4mt. 

TO wake ambitioiij donnant in i^e breait» 
Bf modest diffidence or fear topprest ; 
To none the sugtigcst, the dsU iaqiin» 
The tardy fttkUn» and the torpid fire; 
To call forth humUo merit to the light. 
And prompt even Geniua to a bold^ fl^ht# 
Demands but patkonagx itom men of eeme^ 
^rested in Praise, if not in lUcompenie* 
My ferae ihaU then in hcoett ftrama decOirt 

The daim of Talents^ and the Patxon'a ore* 

Praise it a stimolns^the youthful need 
To raise attention, and improvement speed ; 
Hope and encenrafement will leal intame, 
|lut afanoae certain £ulgn.spriogs £ro«i UaM 
for hei whoDfver appr<)hatioa •hare^ 
3oon tamely sinks from effort, and despairs, 
Then hates his mastor and his book at oncoi^ 
And from a Sdioiar sinks into al>imce. 

Of livelier powi8r»th«ra aw indeed ^£tm» 
VfhQ learoing with avidity punwe $ 
More emulous of visdomr than applaBtt^ 
No frown deters them, and no premium draws» 
Nor bribed) nor driven, they press before die throng 
In courage bold, in nattfe genius strong. 
p may no Attk the onwvnd cflone fattpedAi 
EeilfMn the urder, raprahend the ^lefd, 
The hnrt dxipoiirsge» on tbe h^ig^ r^ess, 
^K^ch 40k>wtts each effort with desired success^ 
But kind to Merit, though it seeks not fsm^ 
Qlad to commend, an4 acQl a/verae to blMne, 
M^y all, who worth distinguish, worth regard* 
And give deserved, though undesired reward* 
Then, as mtatnring reason^ sense refined, 
The lucid judgment, and weUcuitured minds 
The stores of science, and tlie skiU of art, 
Their influence blend, and all their aid impart^ 
Tu form the accomplisli'd Scholar of the age„ 
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A» a vivuR^* irtJOUHMU^ or « t^oM^ 

Caunuu angr bk Uf and takattrclaiiii 

And owa iw mtiing gitqr t> irit 

But Bnt laftvisdoiii aod 

Kor covtt £bme» aor hap^ Smolvncii^ 

W«ik]i 11 ^7 tndB»«idJMt bjr taUnii gwMdb 

And AaaeV«Mni€dlatiitlKldMftiiobuiMKL . 

If to the Chvdi be hood lut wtilmii. c«r% 
Ko caitiUijr gmm nvsidkis labon ttea i 
A ttiatal «tef n^ bit aaod iiippl]r* 
But be mvii leek hi n waear^ la the iby; 

If to the ffmiwin^t pbiee be du^ wyb^ 
And ^WKBiw hrt him, er w^icieo firet 
And tMob bi» lilb to bleie Ue Gbmtry ipcm, 
WiU aube bar gnteM, orasaBificaiit ; 
Let the Maoaoleiini and the tculptiired eioM^ 
7W aatiaar t«a» attd Nar to WAtmnt^^fw^ 
Showrtfaac dlA n a r a BiaJ , patHot aeai, 
Aad active hbon ibr fbm pvMft wedl. 
Prom thote tbey mrm will wittbut uamtjismii^ 
An aifjr Genotapb'**^«1aiAatit a Mine 1 

Or tvie die enployiii«Bt of tbe Siige» 
With witdomS hn to fil the ittiMMttfe pagab 
Graced with the frtfett imeBeeieir^bt, 
With wit eoKvcn'^ii and with genku bt^gblt 
tdBt him be toM of aeaie with equal AtH; 
Wbo bad ibtimwiwitftyy tfaa Waiert bflit 
Of cbunc MiiioT» rMb^d hf gaaiaa high, 
Whose plea«a|f Hatei7 {nr caaaast I* hif I 
Of £uv Fitt«iita» wboKfich Cpk tttsia 
From the next age will high ipi^Miirt gain* 
But will poethumona praise have much avails 
If the first canto caaael ind a sale ?*. 
Hence Allxm, long the &Tonte of the Mvm^ 
Though be may write, ta pafaKib will refioe sf 
While even MtNANpxx quits the realms ef wiJK» 
And condeweods to iHl * a simple writ** 
The Sagla tboit that o*er Olympus io«% 
Whose g«)d« enca dialled on aiubge«wl tuont^ 
Vinda OP the top mere barreBnaift paaaailt 

* Mn. MiJLtOV pMuhei tM Ijgj tit f tit hook tf^ BM4t» Jftai, • Asa/ 
fom^ hUtorie and tkscriftivi /" anifnmstd^ t^, if fawMf m dm i^ 9§9 sm- 
atJhig mmtkeri ibetJd httanily apptar* Stub iff tuttti» ottmM air ttk^ iUi l&« 
ff Mi t at ion u £sMtUtmtei 

f y4MMt Amur £tf. o/Soitw, atttbor of a ptewhytt bt mmmm^ m A$ 
ia^ ff JBmitr BiUimi4tkt4tiktefiiaa tvmu of tht Smmkmw'^ 
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And for hiB/ood frequents the humble ^ralci 
See Hannah AoAMif modest and xeiigaedf 
With artless manners and replenished mind, 
Whose worth and industry should gains inaovt, 
B7 study blind, by publishing made poor ! 

If still presomptttotts, and with hope elate, 
LxNDftuic will show the dating Author's frt ff, 
A crazy wanderer, destitute, forloni. 
The praise, he merited, now turned to scocn.* 

Yet think npt as, whose bold, indignant stfiiiifl 
Discourage others, for himself complains. 
No ! though of merit and pretensioos leas* 
Hii are acknowledgements of more tucoessii 
With grateful heart he owns what he receives. 
And but for those, whose claims are higher, grievesi 
Yet, since perverted or deficient tiste 
From some may praise withhold, on others wattCt 
Since mere Compilers that reward obtain. 
Which Genius merits, and of right should gain ; 
Deem not amiss the satire on the times. 
Expressed with honest freedom in my rhymafi 
And be it yours, with judgment more cocractt 
To rescue genuine merit ^om neglect. 
Encourage progress, enterprise applaud. 
And give to talents their deserved reward ; 
Nor parsimonious all your laurels save 
To deck the hearse, and strew upon the grave $ 
But o'er a thankless age illustrious rise 
The real, needed Patrons of the wise ! 

* Author of a General ffuttry of AmerUa in % vol* Jtmof awori, tmith^ 
aeeuraey vfitb eoncisenest and d^^^fc* 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

IN the X04th page of the literary Miscellany voL L we noticed the pro* 
posals of the Rev. Mr. Holmes of Cambridge for publishing a work to b<t 
entitled « AMERICAN ANNALS." The first volume of hU" American 
** Annals, or chronolo^cal history of America,'* has recently issued firom 
the press of Mr. William Hilliard, Cambridge. It comprises a period of aoo 
years, beginning with the discovery of America. The second vokune will 
extend to the year z8o6. 

The object^ which this work embraces, are chiefly such, as we formerly 
noticed.* * 

The historian will he soHcitoos to know wba| authorities are used is this 

^ See f0ge tOJh^* L 
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dtfCBioloi^cal hittory ; and we are happy to have it in our power to give 
him a aatuCutory reply. Dr. Holmes has been very thorough in his research- 
es, and has gained access to the best books of history, geography, voyages!^ 
and travels, relating to our continent and the West India islands. This has 
given him an opportunity of comparing contradictory statements, and of es- 
caping those anachronisms and false accounts, which are too frequently cop« 
ted by successive authors, and which can never be detected, while a few 
writers are servilely followed, and the older historians &c are altogether 
neglected. 

Among Dr. Holmes* general authorities, used in this work, are Hakluyt* 
Purchas, Laet, Harris, Churchill, Hazard, Golleetions of die Historical Soci- 
ety, and the laws of the English colonies. 

Among those, relating to the discovery of America and the Spanish con^ 
quests and settlements, are P. Martyr, life of Columbus by his son, Ferdi* 
asnd, Vega, Herrera, Venegas, B. Diaz, de Solis, Robertson, Clavigero. 

Those, relating to New England, are Morton, Winthrop, Josselyn, Gorges* 
Johnson* Hubbard, L and C Mather, Neal, Prince, Caliender, Hutchinson, 
Belknap, Trumbull, Adams. 

Hiose, relating to the Middle and Southern States, are Smith (N. York), 
Smith (N. Jersey), Proud, J. Smith, Beverly, Keith, Stith, Hewet. 

Those, relating to the Indians of North America, are Gookin, Hubbard* 
I. and C Mather, Church, Colden. 

Those, relating to the French settlements in America, are Champkun^ 
Charlevoix, Du Pratz, Encyclopedie Methodique. 

Such are the sources, from which Dr. Holmes has drawn his information^ 
His connexion with the University and with literary societies has bSot^ 
cd him advantages for inquiry, which few possess. He has not hurried this 
part of the work before^e pi^lic ; and his readers will certainly give him 
the credit, and it is not the meanest part of an historian's praise, of thor- 
ough investigation, and clear chronological arrangement. 

The notes to the American Annals contain much valuable matter in a. 
small compass. The references to authors, which are in the margin, are made 
to the vol. and page. In the second volume, agreeably to the author's pro- 
posals, we shall look for a table of authorities, pointing out the editions of 
the several authors, quoted. We hope likewise to see a copious index to 
the whole work, which will be a great convenience to those historical read- 
ers, who are forgetful of dates, and will often save a laborious search for the 
time of any particular event. 



TH£ ifttemts of LUerahtre Jind im no country so aiie advocates or patrons, as as 
Mngland. Private munificence and public bounty are sure to attend on every phm, 
fir promoting UamUyr, pbilosopby, and morals. Among these perhaps no one bat 
a dsum to superiority over the projected Xovsoir iKSrirVTlON, a plan of 'which 
hat been oUigii^ly fomsnunstattd by a/ritnd, and wUno doubt afford pleasure to ev* 
try man ofscitnctt or lov^ rf learning. It seems the want of a National Ldbrary 
hod-been fdt by several public spirited men. The British Museum, alibougb f 
mt^fuatly fumubtd and endowed, did not asunoer their vuishes, as an InsTI- 
TUTK of the Nation. They therefore set on foot in the month of May last m 
tubtcr^tioM, fffbitb in tbt course of a short time, we art told, obtaintd 900 namet 
at tbt stated sum of 75 gmatat each, amounting to nearly ^OOfiOO dollars^ *Tbt 
f Mowing is copied from a prin ted account, 
** AT a very nmnerout and respectable meeting at the London Tavern, 

** May 13, 1805, Sir F. BAaiNo, M. P. in the chair* the following Resoh- 
wese ttnanimoutly adopted. 



tOd JLIt%aA».Y inSCSLLAKT* 

« X, TIM k 1m t^edieM t» Mtablah Ml imdntM iipM ft fiUnI 

• teMtfe Malt is SMM eeotnl «tMi<m m the dey il LoodoB, ll^ 
« trtUch iMI b€ to pravidt 

*> X. A library to oootain vntkn of tetriaaie vahtf, 
' V t. l^tctttTM far chediibnon of fttelvl kaowleclge. 
•« $« Reeding roomft for tlie duff yttper% periodtcil p«kliettiaQi» Ib» 
« tsrMtiog ptmpiilfltt, uid foreign joen^ 

« t. That this kistittttioii shall eonttst of a limited muftber of PNfrieMf% 
V and of Life and Annual Subscribers. 

« $. That the incerest of the Eroprietme ehaS he c^«el,peRAiiieat»ttiBf> 
« faraUe, end heredittrf , attd ihall ezttsd to the eheoiote pr epc it y of thi 
« whole establishment ; they shall be entitled to each e araa rd u ary |ifi«ao« 
" g<es, as may be cearisMst with general conireaieBce, and upon thm rfiall 
«■ dev<el«e the czdun^ right of the manat^ement of the iMCitBtion* 

<* 4. That the Life and Autoal Subecrfters shall have tlw eamow of and 
•> access to ilie Insdtntiea, as the Proprietore. 

" 5. That the ^ealiliGatioii of ft Proprietor be ftced hr iIm p t uent «t 
« itveaiyjiw guineas. 

« 6, That the SiAecription for iMe be for thepment immij jhi gftineas. 

« 7. That Ladies shall be received, as sttbscribers to the Lectttree, under 
«* each regulations and upon each terms, as may herflifter he determlnod 

(* 8. That as'soon, as one hundred persons have dedared tlidr iKeatioo to 
M becoo&e proprietors) a general meeting of cdl such persons shall be eoav<en« 
*< ed« who shall proceed, as they see occasioa» to carry the plan tiiCo e{> 
** feet, to appoint a Committee to draw up regnlatioBs for the lasiimti oa, 
•* and to submit the same to a General Meeting of the Proprietors for 

• their approbation. _____ 

«< 9. That this Inscitotion be deoominAed ^ LOMDOM INHiTlXJTlOH 

• roa THE AOVAlfCBMENT OF LITCRATVEX, AHO TftB DirrOSIOH OV VSft* 

^ PUL KNOWLBDOa.*" 

The subscription ha<eing been ra|Hdly fiUed) k was voted on the tSth May 
at a meeting of the Proprietors, to close it, and 'petition for a diaiter. Wm 
eottld wish, that men of fortune in onr principal cities woold imitate thisei* 
ample of their eUey brethren. A Natioodd Literarv Institute of some Uad 
is peculiarly wanting among ns, in order to consolidate the leomxttg of ^ 
country in some general and efficient plan of public benefit U it cse* 
liot be National, let it be the wisdom of New England at least to posses 
something of the kind. Our capital is not wanting in men of pnbHc spoiti 
as their late benefactions to literatikre evince. They need bat a hint, we are 
penuaded, and as they are wi8e.».<< sat verbum/' 



Huh. THB Editors of the Miscellany ac!le!iow<edge tlie reeei|pC of re« 
marks on a certain Editorial notice in the Monthly Anthology, which oon- 
tained serictnres by no means pleasing on a commnaication, publishod in our 
last number. The remarks are written tn a masteriy style, and do credit to 
the head end heart of the author. But he must accept onr apology for de- 
dining to hand them to the public. We ar« unwitting to prolong » Utenry 
contention, andext^em^y desirous to « stodythethiogs, that make for pooco» 
** and things, whereby wu may mdift mnlBtr** 
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PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 

CHAP. IV. 
[Coniinned fiom page 104.] 

Comprehending the first century after the fiooa* 
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N the other side of Greece great part of the riv*^ 
«r Eridanus lost after the flood the form of a river, and wi- 
dened into a long and spacious bay, since distinguished, as 
the Adriatic sea, and afterward, as the gulf of Venice ; and 
|he continent of Italy was separated from the neighbouring 
islands of Sicily, and perhaps from Sardinia and Corsica* 

The same reasoning applies to the Baltic, which was at 
first a large river, discharging its waters into the ocean, as it 
does now. But after the flood it was a much more exten^ 
^ve bay, than it is at present* Hence we find, that the Hin- 
doos place Atristan, or Dresden, near the sea, though by the 
subsequent recess of the sea it has become an inland town«. 

It was the postdiluvian s^a, that insulatedthe cape of Good 
Hope, upon which Vaillant made his observations* 

We have now token a general view of the old continent, 
and of the changes, wrought in it by the deluge* The read-" 
er however is to remember, that some other local and com- 
paratively small changes have at other times been produced 
by earthquakes. These changes will not in all cases agree 
with the general rule, that we have assumed. Some small 
islands, but of great elevation, have been thus produced, and 
other places have been sunk \ yet these instances are so small, 
as to be only exceptions to the general rule, and so few, as 
not to occasion any doubt of its propriety. Let us now re- 
turn to Noah. 

Vol. II. No. 3. B b 
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The huge mountain, on which the ark rested, is described^ 
as being detached from the ridge, that runs through Arme-« 
nia. At the foot of the hill, but on diflFerent sides, and six 
miles distant from each other, arise the Euphrates and Ar- 
axes. The former first runs westerljr, and after acircuitoua 
course and receiving into its bosom many large streams, the 
principal of \^hich is the Tigris, it falls into the Persian Gulf- 
The Araxes is a smaller and very rapid river, which runs 
eastward, arid falls into the: Caspian Sea. It was anciently 
a boundary between. Armenia and Media. The mountain 
itself is described, as covered to a great distance from its top 
with snow, which remains nearly all the year, and nsakes the 
suihmit generally inaccessible. The next region for some 
miles is very rough and craggy, and so destitute of soil, as to 
produce only a little of the bushes, known by the name of Ju- 
niper and goat's thom^ 

^ About thirty miles from the top and ten from the bottom 
of thi» hill, in a tolerably level Country, is the town of Nacsi- 
van^ of Naxuana, which is supposed to be the oldest towil 
in- the- world, and to have been built by Noah, from whom it 
derived its name, and where he settled after he had left the 
ark. D* Anville in his map places it in north latitude 39^, 
and in east longitude fromFerro 6^^.^ The same claim to anti- 
quity is alsomadeby£rivan about twelve leaguesfromthemoun- 
tain, but in an opposite course.f Nactsivan being ten leagues 
to the southwest, and Erivan twelve to the north east of it« , 
The country about this hill is very beautiful and productive* 
But the long drought, which begins in May, and lasts till No- 
vember, makes artificial watering, by turning the streams in- 
to small Canals, iiece9sary«< The fruits and the wines are 
much, esteemed 

Nacsivan-waa then th^ second nursery of mankind. Here 
iSoah^iand his son built houses, cultivated their fields and vine- 
yards, and tended their flock&r As they had preserved all 

♦ Calmet's Diet. Bible 4to, Ararat and Araxes. Guthrie's Hist. WorW 
Vol. i. p; 47. 

f World dlspL ixmoi vol. xy. p. x 76. 
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ihe astediluv^ books, and had acquired practical, kndwlr 
edge in many useful arts, before the destruction of the oSi 
world) they were able to begin their new colony with great 
adyantage. The skins of beasts supplied them with their 
ordinary clothing, and their flocks supplied them with:; the 
necessary materials for finer fabrics, manufactured in their o^rn 
families. Bows and arrows and . stakes, sharpened atid 
hardened in the fire, were all the weapons necessary to ptdh 
cure animal food, or to defend their flocks from the ravages 
of wild beasts. Here they continued, till their numbers itif^ 
creased to such a degree, as to render Jt convenient to send 
put colonies. But long before that time their hunting exc^r^ 
tfiohs furnished them widi ^ considerable .knowledge of the 
|K)8tdiluvian world, and of the changes, thkt had been ma& 
M'the environs of Ararat, and as far, as^the nearest seas, on 
<3rery side. Their children were carefully instructed 4n te- 
li^us a^d moral knowledge, and in the arts then understock. 
The forms of public worship were also immedbtely establish^p 
ed, as we find Noah, as soon as the waters were dried up, of* 
fering a burnt jBacrifioe. :This is the €rst instance of me^t 
dressed by fire, and it was followed by a divine permissiobco 
eat flesh, utrhidi had never been beforb granted. The ai&K^ 
dikivians had eaten it from necessity, as the artsvof iciilttiTe 
doK^lined. But they, used it, as it cime from' the car^nscs^^ 
whether* it was human, or bestial. From the pbtmiSsioA>4o 
eat it following the burnt oflFenng, it was : probably ':c6iipled 
with an ixijuiictidn to dress it over the. fire. ^ The samt thklg 
was afterward carefully -attended: to in the .Mosaic law,)whete 
we meet with repeated prohibitions from eating fl€»h with the 
blood in it. This has been undetstobd, as forbidding the 
^dng of live flesh ; but most {nnbabiy in my mind comptse-r 
hended all raw meat. The Jewish doctors say, that God gave 
Noah seven precepts, to be of perpetual obli^tion on man^ 
kind. I. To abstain from idolatry ; 2. froYn blasph^y ^ 
3. from niurder 5 4. from adultery j 5. irom theft ; 6ftQ ap- 
point judges to enforce their laws j and 7. to abstain fronj 
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eating the flesh of living animals.* However reasonable 
these injunctions may be, Moses does not mention them, a^ 
given to Noah, excepting the third, and by implication the 
seventh. This last we have alteady remarked. The hw a- 
gainst murder was not left to implication. It was pointed. 
f* Whosoever sheddeth man's blood, by man shall hb blood 
" be shed.** The antediluvians had so misimproved the len- 
ity, shown to Qain, that murder and violence filled the world. 

Moses mentions in his usual brief style the drunkenness of 
Noah. The same thing is recorded in the Hindoo books, 
with die additional circumstance of the line of demarcation 
between the countries of Shem and Japhet.f It is not to be 
understood, that this is the ^rst instance of the lise of wine. 
Bacchus is agreed to have introduced it into Greece, and he 
was a Deva under Jared in the twelfth century from the cte^ 
ation. < The story is introduced merely, as connected with 
the destiny of Noah's children, and did not take place till a 
century after the flood. For we find the Patriarch, when hq 
awoke and was informed of Ham'« misconduct, dividing the 
world between Japhet and Shem, and condemning Ham and 
and his posterity to servitude, j: Hiis was done at the birth 
of Peleg, and he was bom a century after the flood. TIm^ 
probability is, that it took place at a public festival, and 
that the prophecy of Noah was given in a public speeeh to. 
-his assembled ofi^spring. 

The amount of the story is this. At the end of a c^i- 
tury from the beginning of the flood mankind amounted to 
• about a hundred and sixty thousand. Noah assembled them 
at Nacsivan to celebrate a century feast. At the age of 
seven huiidred years Noah, as healthy, as men of modem times 
usually are at sixty five> presided at the meeting of the whole 
^species. He was however so overcome by the festivity of 
the occasion, that after his retreat hi^ youngest son. Ham, 
^covered him in ai^ indecent posture, and made him thet 

* Gathrie HUt. World vol i, p. ig. al^ Calmet*s diet 4to, word Noacbi^. 

f Auat. Res. vol. iii. p. 263. 

i GeQ« ix. H^r^^ x. 25. and zL {0-^i6. Asiat. Re«, iii. p. 963. 
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Subject of raillery, calling others to join in a laugh at the ex<r 
pense of his father. Japhet and Shem, the two elder 
sons of Noahy were ashamed of Ham's behaviour, and cbver-> 
ed the father with a garment. This family event, which 
ought to have been hushed, was through the folly of Ham ixtir 
mediately known, and became the subject of conversation. 
The next movning Noah, having learned what had taken 
place, again collected the principal persons, and addressed 
diem nearly in the following terms, as we may collect froni 
the minutes, preserved in our own bible, and in the sacred 
books of India, compared with the circumstances, in which 
the speech was made. ^' Tou have all heard of my situa- 
•* tion yesterday. It is true, that I then set an evil example 
** before you, of which I am much ashamed. I have now 
^ gro^^ old, and have been, in early life exposed to much 
^' fatigue and hardship, which was protracted to an unusual 
*^ degree by the flood, that came upon the world, when I 
^ was past the meridian of life. My constitution begins to 
^* give way, and I find, that I cannot bear that degree of so- 
^* ciability, which was agreeable to me only a few years ago. 
** I* therefof e earnestly recommend to you, who have more 
^^ time to spend in the yrorld, than I have, to practise the 
^* strictest telmperance in all things. But evil, as I acknowl-^ 
f< edge my own example to have been in this instance, I 
*♦ should be far less apprehensive of the ill consequences of 
f^ it on the community, were it not for the indiscretion, or 
^* rather indecency of my youngest son. 

** You all know, that since we have settled in this place^ 
^' though the general command has been vested in mb, yet 
♦* each of you has been the prince of his own posterity, and 
^^ has decided in the first instance all questi9ns between them* 
^ Ham has in this, as in all other' respects, been treated as 
*^ kindly, as any of you. But, though he has foolishly en- 
^^ deavored to weaken my influence, and to turn upon me 
^ the ridicule of my descendents, I mean to set him a better 
^* example, than to endeavor to diminish him in Ae esteem 
1^ of bis family^ He ohall still retain the command Qvei^ 
i\ then\. 
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You are now become numerous, and the caseSj confing 
before me, continually increase, whil^ my declining years 
« lessen my capacity to decide them. A new Arrangement 
^ is therefore become necessary, which shall a( the same time 
** reward the virtue of my two eldest sons^ aUd provide foi 
** the regular adAunistration of Justice in future* 

*' Ham shall retain his command in the sam^ manner, aa 
^* heretofore } but, as the appeals have hitherto been made tx> 
'^ me, they shall now lie to the head of that family, in whose 
^* limits die parties shall reside* I allot not land tO him* 
'' He shall be tributary to his brethren \ and the same base- 
^* oess of mind, which has been discovered by him, shall 
'' cleave to his descendents, ^ho shall be the vilest of sei^ 
^' vants to the posterity of the other two. As he has not ad 
** accidental intoxication to palliate his offence, it must {park 
** the habitual depravity of his mind. 

*^ I assign to Shem in full sovereignty all those countries, 
" lying south of the ridge. of mountains, which divides thi$ 
^* whole land from east to west. In the countries east of 
^' this place it is called Himalay, and. the tiraters descend 
*^ from it to the north and to the. south. Gihon and fisoni 
** inclosing the island of Bharata,* by that way seek the ocean; 
*' Our own mountain, Ararat, sheds its waters into the chan* 
** nels of the Euphrates and Hiddekel. Westward it contin*. 
•** ues its course to the great river, Stole, which is now diiat*- 
** ed into a vast inland sea,t and at the extremities joins by 
** narrow straights the great oceans of the east and west. On 
y the southern side of this new sea the chain of mountains 
** appears in the southwestern peninsula of the world, hereto- 
'* fore inhabited by tte Tamasbvantas,.and^ the water from it$ 
** northern side falls into the sea, and from the south infp 
*f the river, Tamasi.J All the countries south of this ridge 
belong to Shem. Those of the posterity of Ham, living in 
that space, shall be the servants of Shem and his descend*- 






* Hither India at that time insulated. Its ancient name is Bharata, deriy^ 
cd from Behrnt, suppoied to be a sod of Adam. 

t MediterraaeaD. t Niger. Both ^lamet denote bbclLnem. 



^ ents. And may the ever blessed God be the God of Shem, 
** and delight to do him good. 

^ Japhet, my first bom, shall have all oii the north side of 
" the line, including the nordiern coastof tlie southwestern pen- 
•* insula as far, as the mountains* on the south' side of the new 
** sea^ But, though I have given Japhet mch an ample territory, 
^ yet in the fulness of time his posterity, under various pre^ 
^ tences, will become powerful even in the countries of Shem ; 
**fOr God will enlarge hi6 bounds, and the posterity of Ham 
•* sKall serve him. 

"' I reserve to myself the city and territory of Nacsivan, 
^* easterly quite down to the great lake, intending hereafter 
•* to besto^ it upon Japhet. 

** And now> my children, be not impAtiiertt, whBe I con- 
* trast for afew minutes your situation with that of my youth- 
•*fful days, that you may know how to prize the blessings, 
^ you enjoy. Presently after the banishment <rf Cain to the 
^ eastern shore of Eden his jealousy induced him to fortify 
•^ his town. Hardly any intercourse was had between him 
" and the rest of Adam's family, he being in continued fear, 
•* that some of Abel's posterity would retort upon him the 
*^- treachery, he practised on his brother. He lived however 
** to a considerable age, being, if I rightly recollect, six^hun- 
^ dred and fifty three years old, when he died. He saw 
•* his descendents to the seventh generation. His posterity 
** in the sixth degree introduced a number of useful inven- 
•* tions. Being at first by the policy of Cain confined to for- 
^ tified towns, and cultivating the earth for a subsistence^ 
** tfiey employed themselves more in improving the arts of 
*< comfortable living, than die rest of mankind. A few years 
•* before the death of Cain his fifth- decendent, Lamech, in- 
*• troduced polygamy. By his two wivesf he had three sons 
*• and one daughter. Each of them wa& distinguished by in* 
**' troducing some change in the circumstances of mankind* 
** Jabel invented musical instruments. Tubal Cain discover- 
" ed'the art of extracting metals from the ore. Their sister, 

* Mount Atlas. 
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^< Naamah) introdiiced spinning and weaving, anct the third 
^^ son, label, disdaining the life of an agriculturist, became aif 
*' herdsman, dwelling in tents, and removing from place to 
*^ place, as he could find pasture without the labor of culti-^ 
" vation. The improvements in art were soon copied by 
•* Adam's other children. When the good old man learned, 
" that his exiled family had made thesfe discoveries, he remark- 
*' ed, that he was glad Cain had now done something hj his 
** posterity to repair the damage, tvrought by the murder of 
*5 Abel. The world soon began to wear a new face^ Thtf 
'< industi^, attending on commerce, began to produce its 
'^ effect in comfortable houses, both of wood and stone, 
'^ wrought by iron tools. A plow, shod with iron, wasf used 
*' to turn the soil, instead of those wretched implements of 
*' stone and wood, that had been in use hitherto. The pos- 
'^ terity of Abel, Seth, and the rest of Adam's sons, began to 
*^ enjoy a more easy kind of life, than they had done before. 
** Provisions were multiplied by a better culture, and, be* 
*^ sides a sufficiency for the support of artists, a surplus was 
'^ left to be expended in feasting. 

'^ The bulk of mankind however looked with horror upon 
^' Cain's situation, being obliged to shut himself up in forti^ 
'^ fied places, and, when advanced in life, so jealous even of 
'^ his own offspring, as to be perpetually surrounded by a 
'* band of mercenaries. While this was die situation of the 
^' east, the other parts of the world were living in open towns, 
** going where they pleased, and having no apprehension ^of 
** danger, indulging in all those conveniences, which the new 
'^ arts enabled them to attain. label had as great a relish 
^' for these enjoyments, as other men. Like other savages, 
*' he was too indolentto pursue any regular course of industry, by 
** which he might lawfully obtain good apparel or ornaments, 
*^ and too high spirited to confine himself to a town, as the 
^^ rest of his family did, he chose the shorter way of obtain- 
'* ing a supply by force. He was under no restraint from 
'^ moral instruction, and no one was in a state to impress 
•* him with fear. From the members of his own family he 
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^ could indeed obtain tut little plunder t for they kept with- 
** in their fortresses, which he was not able- to force. He 
** therefore looked at the posterity of Abel and Seih, who, 
*' living in peace and friendly intercourse, had no occasion 
*'for walling their towns, and were under no alarm. With 
^* the short sighted policy of a savage, Jabel invaded tlie coun- 
** try, plundered the^ towns, enslaved the inhabitants, and 
•' drove off their flocks. Such rude behavibur splfead an im- 
** mediate alarm through all the Adamites. The great body 
" of them had not been used to any of the rougher employ- 
*^ ments, fitted to call fbrth their energies, or to exercise 
^' their valor. Some of them however had in the course o^ 
the four first centuries shown both courage and strength 
in defending their flocks against wild beasts* A consider- 
** able number were also drawn frotn the frontiers, where 
*' they had been practised in the same kind of exercise. As 
^* their force was great, compared with that of Jabel, they 
*' undertook to relieve the prisoners, and recover the plunder* 
** He had retreated among his relations, and with them he 
" disposed of the persons, he had taken, and received in re- 
** turn such things, a§ their manufactories afforded. Vex- 
*' ed at their disappointment in finding their enemy pirotect- 
** ed in a country, professing only to be on the defensive, the 
'* Adamites surprised one of the cities, making prisoners of 
** the inhabitants, and securing the plunder, they burnt the 
*' tow:n. This was about the year from the creation eight 
** hundred and fifty. From that time to the flood, during a 
a long period of eight hundred yearsf, cruel and bloody wars 
were carried on, with short intervals of peace, between the 
*' two families, ' Treachery and surprise always attended the 
** steps of Jjibel,.who was Considered, as the most skilful par- 
*' tizan of his time. Inttepid courage was foUnd among the 
Adamites, who always had the advantage, when they could 
bring theiv enemy to battle. They also met with con- 
**'siderable success in the fortified cpuntry of Cain, but which 
^ had then 'com.e lender the command of his son, Enoch. It 
** is true, that during the life of Adam the ravages were not 
Vol. II. No. 3. C c 
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" very extensive. The militarjr compianders were disposed 
'' to acknowledge him, as their head. . But immediatelj up- 
^ on his death sererai of them declared ^emselyes independ* 
** ent of his son^ and held against him the castles^ which it 
" hadbeenfoundnecessarjrtobuildon the frontiers. Each castle 
" became 9 den of thieres^.^.Toung people, finding nosecu* 
•* rity at home, and unawarje,i>f the eyil^j'incident tp that kind 
^* of life. If sorted. to those places,, and joined in plundering 
" such people, as, whether from age. or, principle, preferred a 
** quiet life. Disorders continued to' increase, till by com* 
'* mon consent Jared was elevated to thesupreniie conunand* 
*^ He was an active and vigorous as well,, as just prince. He 
" enforced the lavirs, and by his commanders during tlie elev- 
*• enth, twelfth, and part pf the thirteenth centuries, he repress 
'^ sed the,roU)ers, and, supported his authority through 
** the whole width of the continent quite to the western ocean. 
** The posterity of Cain pre^rved. their independence only 
** in the northern and eajstem countries. All Uie settlements, 
** they had foilned in Danoostan and on the south side of the 
^ inland waters, were obliged to submit to the authority of 
** the Menu. It was in this happy state of the empire, that 
" I was bom. But when J^red grew^ pid, advantage was ta^ 
" ken of his infirmities by the provincial cpmnxanders, and 
" their rapacity committed pi} the people, whom they ou^it 
*^ to protect, produced disa^ectipn» and. this in its turn en- 
** couraged the northern s^vagQs to renew, their invasioius. 
** In the fifteenth century the territory was. $q lUvided into 
" small sovereignties,, which Wiere cpnUnually engaged in w^r» 
** that when Jared died only a copiparitively sxpall portion of 
" the empire was left. Even ,in th^t state the perpetual ri- 
** valship o^ the great men, prevented tilings from going on 
*' smoothly. Idolatry, gained ground, continually, and waa 
openly practised by some of the principal persons.. lu 
proportion to their superstitious reverence for false gods.th^ 
** religious and moral duties were forgotten, and violence ev«- 
*' ery where prevailed. In this state of things I was. called 
^ on to undertake the oiSce of l^IenUt . At length aot^irillir; 
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? statiding the miseries, tOttSfeqUent oii the neglect of iarts, 
•* and after various notices of the divine wrath/ disorder^ en- 
•* Creased to such a degree, that God authorfsed'me, as his 
•* prophet, to announce the- destmcdon of such a vile race 
" by a flood. Fully convinced of the truth of -.my mlsnon, 
•• and in spite of the daily insults, offered 'me by the infidels^ 
** I told them explicitly and confidently what would be the 
*' consequence of their misdeeds, and tehat was my reason 
** for expecting it. Tliey ridiculed my predictions, andaf* 
** fected to considcfr nie, as' a mete visionary, ind wonld fre- 
^ quently inquire, * what fbrwardhess is the flood in ? I 
** went on hQwever patiently preparing the ark agreeably to 
^^ the divine instructions, and jpteadling repentance and a- 
^ mendment of life. As the time grew shorty and I was col- 
^ lectinjg stores, and bestowing them in the ark, and my neigh- 
** bburs saw lions, tigers, and other wild beasts come fawn- 
•* ing round my feet, they began to suspect, diere was some- 
** thing supernatural in the business 5 but, accounting for it 
**from magic, went oh, as usual, with their nnrth- and riot. 
To such a degradation wiere diey reduced, that they fre- 
quently were obliged to cover themselves with skins just 
flayed. The fields being layed waste, and lying neglected, 
" berries and wild fruits were the greater part of their veget* 
^ able food, including in this description nuts and acorns. 
•* To supply the deficiency they partook of animat food, 
^ though not allowed by the divine law, and ate it raw, which 
^'indicated as well, as inflamed the ferocity of their dispott- 
** tions. Some tribes were depraved enough to eat the bod- 
ies, slain in battle ; but I do not know, that any killed their 
prisoners merely for food, though they sometimes sacrific- 
•* ed them to their idols, and ate the flesh raw 5 for they nev- 
** cr dressed their food of any sort over the fire. Notwith- 
standing the plentiful harvests, which my own fields produc- 
ed, and which were the more easily defended, as my neigh- 
*^ hours had little fondness for a kind of food, that required . 
** so much time to prepare it, after it had ripened ; notwitb* 
** sjtanding the spontaneous collection and mild behaviour of 
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** thf wild beasts^ amd their resting satisfied with such: food, Us 
*^ I gave them ; ^ese people continued obstinate. 

" At last the appointed time came. I offered i. sacrifices 
^' and among other favors prayed for a prolongation of the 
ternp, in favor of^ so much life, as vas then to be finished.- 
The same divine person, who had often communicated with 
me before,, noiBv -appeared with 4 severity in his countenance, 
that I had never before acten, *'No,* says he, * I will be^r 
no longer with thq perverseness and -tmpi^ty of this genera- 
" tion. You alone and your fan^ily have I found righteous. 
^^ It is vain to solicit f^voy for the re^. Go instanriy into 
" the ark, and close all the avenue^ by whieji any water m^y 
" enter, lest thou perish with my enemies. Any delay I 
f* shall consider, as disobedience/ I hasted to obey .the^di- 
" vine con^m^nd, and sent my family before n^. As! was 
" mounting the side of the ark, the cloudy began to thkkfen, 
" and the thunder to roll. This was forty seven days, after 
" the autumnal equinox. Scarcely had! shut the window, 
by which I entered, when the rain descended in torrents. 
The. incessant roar of the thunder expressed , the dying 
*^ groans of the universe^ while earthquakes rent the bowels 
^' of the earth, Built originally upon the water?, some of its 
'' lower cavities, which had helped to support it, were brok- 
** en by the earthquakes, and by this mean the equilibrium 
" was destroyed. As the earth began to -sink,, a, great tide 
f ^ of course overflowed the shores 5 but; the rain, which con- 
" tinued for forty days, raised the water quietly at the same 
"time upon the low ground, Ey this mean we are able ^t 
^* present to trace the ancient cities, and tp recover many old 
*f monuments. Inclosed in the ark, I bad no opportunity to 
<^ see the distress of my fellow men, or the expedients, they 
^* adopted to preserye life a little longer. After a voyage of 
^f five months the ark rested on the top of Ararat, where ma- 
*^ ny of you have had opportunity to view the wreck, arid 
f * some of you to see its constructipn. My sqns are witnes- 
4f ses of the transactionsf 
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'* Though no material- change appears in the interior coun- 
^^ try, mountains rise in the same places, and rivers flow in 
** the same channels j yet the sea has encroached upon the 
' *^ land, and some whole kingdoms are now under waten Of 
^* this you will be convinced by comparing the ancient with 
** the present geography. But it is not my design to enter 
*^ minutely into this subject.* 

^^ I have now described lo you in few words the dread- 
** ful effects of relaxed morals and unbridled appetites. I 
** have seen those effects. Let my words sink deep into your 
'.*^ hearts. They are the result of experience and of long con- 
** tinned observation. Surely with your education and hab- 
** its there is nothing in the old world, 'that you can wish 
** for. You have heard their misconduct, and its termina- 
** tion. You are now in different circumstances. Then ev-^ 
.5^ ery man's hand was against his neighbour, now all is peace 
5* and friendship. Then there was no inducement to acquire 
** property, or make improvements, for no man was secure 
^^ in his possessions or enjoyments. Now it is the reverse j 
** every one knows, that he has an equal right with his neigh- 
^* hour to acquire wealth by honest industry, and that none 
f^ has the power to deprive him of his enjoyments or his 
?* property by fraud or violence. To avoid that distressing 
*^ jealousy, which was the basis of Cain's policy, I have taken 
^* pains to establish schools, wherein the divine law migh^be 
*^ taught to children ; and have caused it to be publicly read 
" and explained in our assemblies at the stated festivals. Ev- 
'* ery man has by these means been informed of his rights 
^' and his duties, and this has proved of great service in pre- 
venting the misconduct of public officers. The principle 
of policy was this. When the whole community are pos- 
^* sessed of the same principles, they will, generally speaking, 
?* making however some allowance for difference of capaci- 

* The historical part of this speech is supported by the preceding history. 
The exhortation, that follows, is justified by Noah's /Lharacter, as a preacher 
of righteousness. It is inconceivable, that he should dismiss his sons without 
a pharge. 
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** tie8| circomstancesy and tempers of indmdisaifa^ reason in 
^ the same manner. The government is then supported on 
^* the principles of wisdom. 

" Another circmnstance to be mentioned is liiis. To atoid 
* exciting jealousies none of ' out' towns have been fortified. 
*' It has been assumed, as a principle! that when each person 
'^ felt easy in his own situation^ he would be friendly to' his 
*^ neighbours. You all see and feel the happy efiects of' 
^ these measures. Let me therefore inculcate upon you aD to 
** persevere^ wherever any of you shaU have the direction in 
** tins liberal policy*, Let no man injure another either by 
** fraud or force, and practise the same system between gov- 
^ emments. It is* the great object of internal administration 
to protect virtue, industry, and useful arts* This is best dbne 
by suffering trade to remain free between different cities. 
'^ Hereafter governments mustbe muhiplied, as itwillbeim- 
'^ possible for one set of officers to transact all the business, 
^ brought before them. Then each king ought to confer 
'^ the same rules binding on him in his transactions with 
*^ neighbouring governments, as define the duties of individ- 
'* uals. He has no more right to defraud, or ravage anoth- 
** er state, than a private person has to cheat or pillage his 
*^ ne%hbour. Never let present expediency sway you so, as 
••* to infringe on the known rules of duty ; for, though them 
^' /nay be a present gratification in leaping over our limits^ 
** the end of such enjoyment is misery. Never tolerate any 
^^ known evil, because at is small ; the reason for restrain- 
•* ing any practice is sufficient, that it is in any degree bad. 
" As the causes of error are infinite, you cannot be too care- 
** fal to keep in the direct path of truth. This will be only 
** done by consulting constantly the written law of God, 
** which I received from my ancestors. If any doubt arises, 
*' consult the record of our decisions. But I do hot pretend, 
" that these decisions are of equal authority with the original 
** rule. When it shall be plain to you, that the decision 
*^ contradicts the rule, let the rule direct your judgment, and 
" disregard the former determination. 
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^ Nerer let the affairs of one state be so involved with 
^ those of another hy anj special or partial agreement, as to 
*' oblige you to supppKtiyour frien4s.in imjust or oppressive 
'* dealings. 

** Reverence the God of your fathers. Seek him in the 
*■ way. of his appointment by prayer and sacrifice. Witk- 
** out inquiring minutely into the reasons, on which he ap* 
^ pointed the ritual, observe it carefully. ' Observe the stat- 
^ ed feasts, and read the law at them. It is enough for us, 
** that, when God appointed the feasts, he saw reason for 
** them. You have all been witnesses to the favorable hear- 
** ingi he, has granted to me, and his gracious acceptance of 
'^ my sacrifices. You have tasted and seen^ that the Lord 
** is very gracious to those, who seek him j and you have 
" learned from tlie fate of the old world, that when men turn 
'^ from him, his indignation is very terrible. But it will be 
^ vain for you hypocritically to practise the ritual, if you do 
^' not cultivate the moral principles and the divine doctrines 
^' of the law in your hearts, to make them the constant rule 
** of your lives ; for God is of purer eyes than to behold 
^ iniquity, and he cannot approve of any sin. 

'^ Observe these rules, and do them ; so shall your days 
** be prosperous, and your years happy.** 

When Noah concluded his charge, he offered sacrifice, at 

which all the principal men assisted, and renewed their en-^ 

gagements in all future relations to observe Ae divine law, 

and cause it to be enforced in their respective territories. 

But Ham, having no territory, could not be admitted to the 

compact. 

fTotecmtameJ,) 
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BELIEVE the following particulars formed the ob- 
ject of your inquiry, when you were last with us. 

Commonly Juventa is made to signify the period of youth ^ 
and young men ; but to these I think we may add a third 
sense, namely, that of vigorous manhood. The following are 
my authorities 5 which probably may be considerably multi- 
plied, as they are only such, as have occurred in reading Lat^ 
in authors occasionally, for other objects, during the last eigh- 
teen or twenty months. 

Florus in his Prooemium speaks even of jftosjuventaynoton-' 
ly as a later age, than adolescentia^ but as equivalent to quadam 
robusta maturitas, previous to old age \ for he divides the pro- 
gress of Rome into four stages, viz. infantia, adolescentia, ju- 
venta [quaedam], and senectus. 

Servius (in JS»n, v. 295.) is represented as asserting, tha^ 
Varro placed Juventa immediately before Senect^, ot Senec- 
• tus ; which agrees with Florus. 

Censorinus makes Varro even go a step beyond, by begin- 
ning the age of juvenis at 30, and making it cease at 4^ ; 
Varro deriving the term from eo quod rempuhlicam in re milt- 
tari possunt juvare. His whole classification is stated to have 
been, as follows. The age of the puer ended at ij; ; that of the 
adolescens at 30 j that of the jtwenis at 49 ; that of the seniores 
at 60 ; all beyond being senes. 3ee Gens, de Die Natali. 

Aulus Gellius says the same thing, as to the duration of 
juventas till about 45. His authority is Tubew, who, in 
writing the reign of Servius Tullius, first tells us, that those, 
who were under 1 7, .were pueri ,• above which age began 
the period for military ser^^ce. He then says, the age of 
Hie junior es lasted till. 46 ; when the age of the seniores com- 
menced. You will observe, that he speaks of juniores, not 
of juvenes ; but what follows makes the example reach our 
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%a^. Aulus Gellius affirms, that Tubero reported what had 
thus been done by a very prudent prince, Servius Tullius, in 
order that we might learn, what were the distinctions of their 
ancestors, as to boys, persons of an intermediate age, and old 
men ; i. e* didcrimina * * pueritise, juventa^ senectse. See 
Aulius Gellius x* 28. 

Thus the authorities amount to six ; viz^ Florus, Servius> 
Vatro, Censqrinus, Tubero, and Aulus Gellius. Virgifs ex- 
pression, viridique juventd^ might be opposed to a more ad- 
vanced juventa, but I do not insist on trifles* 

You will remember^ Dear Sir, that this letter is provoked 
by you* 

I am. Dear Sir, 

yours sincerely* 



Novemlier 15, xfei* 
•to the editors of the trTERARY MISCELLANY. 



I 



,F a writer, who introduces a new term, which he 
finds necessary or convenient for expressing more clearly his 
ideas, when treating of any particular art or science, is con- 
sidered, as making a valuable addidon to the#language, in 
which he writes, the introduction of a word, nbt of partial 
but general utility, must make an addition of still greater val- 
ue. It is presumed therefore, that the editors of the Litera- 
ry Miscellany will view with candor an attempt to make an 
accession to our own language of the kind last mentioned, by 
admitting into the number of its prepositions, or rather legits 
imating a compound word, which has hitherto found its way 
only into conversation, and that of the more familiar' kind* 
The word intended is ONTO. Against the introduction of 
such a preposition, as this, no objection, it is presumed, will 
be made, unless it should be considered, as unnecessary, and 
contended, that the idea, to be conveyed by it, may be other- 
wise expressed, not less properly nor concisely* In oppoK« 
Vol. n. No. 3. Dil 
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tion to this it la asserted with confideiicet that theld^ wUdi 
this word directly conveys to the mind^ camiot he definitely 
and without any ambiguity expressed by any other single 
word $ nor without great difficulty by a drcumloctttiaiL 
The expediency of adopting die proposed word will immedi- 
ately appear, when I attempt to gire an instance^ illostradng 
what has been just affirmed. I wish to express the action, 
which is endedy when a person has remored firom any place 
without a house to th6 threshold of its door^ so as to stand 
upon it. If I say he has walked or stepped ttfm the thiesb- 
oldj it may be asked how far he has walked or stepped upon. 
it. The above mode of expression represents the whole ae-> 
tion^ as performed 00 the threshold. If I say he came to the 
threstyddi I do not express the whole action. I do not say, 
that he ascended it, or was upon it, when the action ended« 
And if I say, that he ascended it, I may perhaps say what is 
not true. The house may be so ancient, and the door so low, 
that in entering it there shall be no ascent. But sup- 
posing it were ptoper to say, that a person ascends the duresh- 
old, the stage, or the scaffold, yet it would hardly be correct 
to say, that a member of the house of representatives ascend- 
ed the floor of the senate chamber to communicate a message 
to the senate \ especially if both houses Sat on the same floor, 
of on the same story of the building. The phrase to inter up^ 
on seems to bid fairest to answer the purpose <A expressing 
what #e have hitherto tried in vain to express without the 
aid of the proposed preposition. It will not probably be 
thought incorrect to say, that a person entered upon the floor 
df the senate chamber ; or that an army entered upon the 
field of batde. But shall I not use an awkward kind of lan- 
guage, if I say, that a neighbour entered up^H the roof of my 
house to extinguish a fire, though he Haent ota at die scutde, 
01^ went up by a ladder ? 

Let ui now see if all amlnguity, imprc^ety, atldcircum* 
locution may hot be avoided in 'any iA the instances, adduced, 
by making use of the litrie Word, whicJi stands candidate for 
Sdmiasioi^ into the class of prepodtions. I diall be in no 
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4ai^iP <tf hemg nuaund^xetoody or expressing ipore or less, 
1^ I jntends^vdiea I ssiy, jfchac 3 friend stepped ^nto the thresh-^ 
fi^ of my ilopr i tlut an actor goes opto the stagCi or that a 
oiBd^iiietof goe^ 017^ the scaffdd. There is no sMnbiguity nor 
dbmidty in saying, ihat a repeesentatiye went enip the floor of 
ibe tea^ite ^hjptber with a me^sagp^ or wa$ called ^/^/a it to 
aaswef m f^fo^tion* . An army marche9 otftp the field of 
battle. A military company is ordered i7fffd the parade. A man 
gfm y^f pr gP«9 mt 9n$a ^e roof of a houae» And I add a 
psin )eap$ a«^ a fence \ be steps <7if^<> a alack wire, andhe tunir 
bles Mp^^ the fio^* It ia only ob«enred further) that analogy 
ie ciearly in favor of the word in question. It is compoui^ 
ed of two prepc^onf exactly in the manner of the wordi in^ 
t9i and tb^« is ^ £9tni9 reason for comhiniog in the one 
«a«eb 9S in the other* 

If the arguments, which have been u^ above is favor of 
Jegitimating this compound preporition, be satisfactory, you 
wil)> gentlemen, if you think proper, add the influence, which 
(he acknowledged merit of your publication gives you, to foiv 
.ward the claims of thi$ modest candidate for honor and use^ 
lidness, by introducing him to public notice ; bringing him 
0iith the liiterary theatre, and permitting him to act a part i|t 
^pnur future esthibitions* With respect, Gentlemen, 

Tours &c, N. N. 
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HE only genuine ChalbeE;, now extant» is f aid 
to be contained in nearly 300 verses in im Hebrew .Scripi- 
tures; 200 of these are in the book of Dakiei, Iraii'the 
second verse of the third chapter tp.the en4 (?f the seventh 

2 
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iodusive ; about 20 are in the fourth chapter of E^ra, i^ 
19 the fifth) itf in the sixth, and 15 in the seventh ; there is 
likewise one verse in the tenth chapter of Jeremiah.* bt 
a note indeed on this last mentioned passage Dr.BLAMBT ex- 
presses a doubt of its being really authentic. 

There are also many anomalies in words and phrases in 
the Old Testament, which can only be expUuned by tradf^ 
them back to their Chaldaic origin. 

This origmal Chaldee, as it is found in the books of Dan-^ 
lEL and Ezra, was in process of time much corrupted by the 
introduction of the Hebrew idiom and terms, and finally by 
the adoption of words and phrases from the languages oF 
those nations, with whom the Jews had intercoorse. Hence 
it is less pure in the Targums, which were writteil after the 
Babylonish captivity ; and still more imperfect and debased 
in the Talmuds and other books. 

Its affinity with the Hebrew has led some to conader it, 
as only a dialect of, or at least to have been derived from that 
language ^f while others affirm it the more ancient tongue4 
But it has been observed,^ that, though the Hebrew ailS 
Chaldee languages may be considered, as simitar, yet thef 
are not so in that degree, which might be expected from twb 
eastern languages of such early antiquity, used in countries 
so near each other, and whose variations may be esteemed 
(he effects of changes in the habits, manilers, or modes of 
speaking of the different inhabitants rather, than founded in 
any essenlial cUscrimination, or prinnal distinction. 

The construction of the Hebrew is easy, simple, and iwft- 
ural* That pf the Chaldjee i^ much more complexed, i|i- 
yolved^ and pleonastic ; it also abounds in indeclinable word$ 
or particlQ$| some of which have a variety of senses accord- 
ing to the different situatiohsj in which they occur ; and oth- 

» 

•Thexith. f 

f PrsrrrKRtTS, m Cridca Sacra, c. iiL § a, quest. 6, and SKorctof* Bkitt 
joamu, artidt Cbaldks. F'ttMnmdt obs. sacr. 1. 1. c. ▼. 5 5* 

\ MTftxcJiutyiii praef. ad Cnun. C3nldeo. Syr. T. Campan]|;i.i.b» de leafi^ 
.fcruin, 1. 4« c. 9 Cambden's Britannia, p. 204.. et a/. 

$. Wintxk's preliminary ditsertation to a new vanion of Darnel xzxi. 
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ar« csDwded together to express nothing more> than what 

la ordinary use might he denoted by a single word. The 

iaflexion of its noiins and yerbs too Taiies much from the 

HelnreWy and their signification has often a much greater ht-- 

ttude. Indeed so great is the difference, that an attentive 

observer may soon be convinced of the justice of that predic* 

ticMv of JsRiMiAH,* &at <SoD would bring against the lews 

^ a nation, whose language they should not understand," 

when this nation was the Assyrian, orChaldee.f 

^ Yet let not the ^^ well disposed and understanding youth," 

who would acquire^' the 'learning and tongue of the .Chal- 

^ deans/' j: <o indi^ensibly necessary to the biblical student 

be discouraged in his laudable pursuit. Whoeter is well 

versed in the Hebrew will find no difficulty in learning the 

Chaldee.§ To asdst his studies let Jiim consult the .Chaldee 

and Syriac grammar of Erpenius, the *' Schola Syriaca ^ 

^ Qialdaica" of Leusdek, the ** Institutio Jinguse sanctx" of 

Bythmbr, and the Chaldee vocabulary, annexed to Taylor's 

Hebrew concordimce* I wish I might also refer him to a 

«K>st admirable Chaldee and Englub dictionary by the late pro* 

fesaor S£WA1.l ; but it remains in manuscript among the 

neglected oriental treasures in the Library of Harvard College 

Peiliaps some privilc^ged Ajlvmnvs of that flourishing s^mi- 

inau7 may yet be allowed to present it to the public, with 

other learned compositions of the same author, as a memorial 

of gratitude to a man of most amiable imanners, fine talents, 

tad extensivejerudition % and as. a desirable, rich accession to 

l9ie stotes of literature. ^ 

• Ch. V. V. 1$. f WiNTiE. I Daniil di. i. V. 4* 

§ ■< Spado bimestri Chaldaea et Syriaca, quantum Theologo tatis estaddi- 

** tci potest ab eo, qui HeKraioe rndimeiitis imtntctui eat*' Lvcm Stareiu^ 

ir^ile parapli* ChakL 

Cnu VjMwmmm loppoiei, that it may be karncd in thm hurt f Vide Tri^ 
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N 174$$ tke treasurjslup of Saint Bftsitiii de Toim 
iiiecairfe vacant \ it was dit second dif^tjp of tlie ch^^er ) 
At king had tke nominatipn of it» M. ind Madune dfl 
Cholseul asked it for me. I pvofited I^ the occasRon to ffif9 
ttf two thousand livres of my pensioa on die Mercui?^^ mbkb 
were given at mj solicitatioii to if. Masin> and one tiM»i$and 
livres to M. de la Pla^e to aid buia in paying the ottrar pen- 
adon, supported bf that joumaL 

The Diike* de Maine, being coionel general of the Swis^ 
guards, had created for M. de MaloziftttZt of whom he waft 
very fond, the employment of secretary gcneral» to which bo 
attached rights, that belonged to hin% and of whicb ho mado 
^ sacrifice. M. de Choiseul had s^ieady disponed ef thi» 
place once in favor of M* Dubois, first derk in the war do* 
partment, reserving a pension of six: thousand Uvies for Itfad* 
ame de Saint Chaniaut, grand daughter of M* de Malomua:* 
M. Dubois liaying died the last of January 1 76&»M*dn Choir 
seul gave me his place ^ and the men of letters by fight cji 
jealousy made loud outcries*^ The two principal ones, Duo- 
tos and d' Alemb^rt, went to M« de Malesherbes, and spake 
to him with bitteirnt^ and even threats. He succeeded in 
calming them by representing to them, that this place mi^lt; 
become from this example the patrimony of litefary men. 
I cannot too often repeat, that the revenues of the secretary 
general belonged really to the colonel general, and he could 
dispose of them^ as he pleased. I add, that some days after 
my nomination, I abandoned the three thousand livres, which 



leoiained to me on the Mercury ; that I passed a thousand 
to M. de Guignes, a thousand to M. Chabanon, both mj 
brethren at the academy, and a thousand td M. de la Place^ 
audior of the Mercury. I acknowledge on this occasion) D* 
Alembert and the other philosophers attached much more im- 
portance to this sacrifice, than I did myself. 

In 1771 M. d* Aiguillon took away die Swiss guards from 
M* de Choiseiil, who was at Chanteloup ; I was there also* 
He sent his resignation ) I wished also to send mine. He 
advised me to go to Paris, and not to part with it without 
some indemnity* I was resolved, if the place of colonel gen* 
eral passed to some great lord, to give in on the spot my bre- 
vet, and to return directly to Chanteloup ; but it was confer- 
red upon the Count d^ Artois, and my intended step would 
have been disrespectful. The day aftet my arrival I saw 
Madame de Brionne, who honored me with her kindness. 
Marshall de Castries was at her house, and was gomg to Vei^ 
sailles \ she begged him to interest himself, that I might pre- 
serve my place. I intreated both of them with a warmtl^ 
diat appeared to afiect them, to have it taken from me as soon, 
as possible; because, hai^ng made an engagement with M. de 
Choiseul, I could not make another with any person whatev- 
er. I went directly to Versailles ; I presented my brevet to 
Count d* Afiry, charged by the Count d' Artois with the de^ 
tails of the Swiss r^ments. He refused it, and showed 
me at the same time a letter of M» de Choiseul, which re- 
quested him to watch over my interests. The indignation, 
felt at court by the new persecution, which M. de Choiseul 
experienced from M. M. d* Aiguillon and de la Vauguyon, 
was converted into good will for me ; every one murmured, 
and exhorted me to assert my rights. The young Count d* 
Artois complained to the king, that he was forced to com- 
mence the exercise of his new employment by a cruel injus* 
tice ; and the king answered him, that I should receive a sat- 
isfactory salary. M. M. de Montaynard, de la Vauguyon, 
and d Aiguillon urged M. d' Afiry to place the afiair before 
^e king. I urged him with still more ardor ; yet he defer- 
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fed it In the intenral two or three courders of the se6:ai j 
or third order demanded of me secretly, if thej could with^ 
out displeasing M. and Madame de Choiseul solicit mj place. 
Another man came to inform me> that, if I would promise 
not to return to Chanteloup, thejr might be affected in my fani 
vor. I would not seek for the first author of dus advice, 
but he, who gave it to me, was attached to the Duke d' Ai- 
guillon. At last M* d' Afiiy, seeing me immoveable in my 
resolution, terminated the aBBur, and reserved for me on the 
place a pension of ten thousand livres, which I had not de^ 
demanded* The next day I returned to Chanteloup. 

For some time past the state of my fortune permitted me 
to procure many things, which, I believed, I ought to refuse 
myself. I should have kept a Carriage, had I not feared to 
blush at meeting in my way men of letters on foot, who had 
more merit, thsui myself. I contented mysdf with having 
two saddle horses in order to take exercise on horseback, 
which had been ordered by the physicians. I acquired the 
most beautiful and the best editions of books, necessary to 
my studies, and I had a great number of them bound in mo< 
rbcco. This is the only luxury, that I ever thought I could 
permit myself. I brought up and established in the best 
manner I could three of my nephews ; and I supported the 
rest of my family in Provence. I never refused the unforta« 
nate, who addressed themselves to me ; but I reproach my- 
self bitterly for having given them too great a preference to 
relations, whose wants were not sufficiently known to me ew 
ther by their fault or my own. 

My revenue, considerable without doubt for a literary man, 
even after I had lost the place of secretary general of the 
Swiss guards, would have been much more, if I had not bound- 
ed it myself by cessions and refusals. It has been already 
seen, that I had given up my pension upon the mercury. I 
had also ceded that, which I enjoyed in quality of censor. I 
twice refused the honorable and useful place of perpetual 
secretary of the academy of belleslettres. After die death 
of M. Hardion, keeper of the books of the king's cabinet at 
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Versailles^ M^ Bignon was kind enough to offer me this place* 
which procured both pleasure and income. I engaged him 
to dispose of it in favor of anodier. M. Lenoir havmg given 
in 1789 his resignation o£ the place of the king's librarian^ 
M. de Saint Priest) at that time minister, had the goodness 
to propose it to me. Seduced bj the hope of fixing this 
place for the future in the class of literary men, I was tempts 
ed to accept it, though I felt how much the sacrifice of mf 
time and my literary labors would be painful to me* But 
having very soon discovered, that it was only oiBFered to me^ 
because they thought it necessary, as circumstances were, to 
assure it to the President, d' Ormesson, who had treated with 
M. Lenoir, and that it was intended to make him my assist- 
ant, or give him the survivance. Disgusted besides with 
the difficulty, which my nomination caused in the interested 
arrangements between M. Lenoir and him, arrangements, to 
which I ought, and to which I chose to be a stranger, and 
seeing the hope. vanish, which could alone conquer my re- 
pugnance, I renounced my ambitious views, which I had en- 
tertained for the cause of literature and noi for myself. The 
manner, in which my thanks were received, and the facility^ 
with which the afiair was terminated soon after, persuaded 
me, that I had done wisely, and, if it had been found very 
necessary at first to put me in place, it was* found very useful 
afterward to leave me out. 

I ought not to omit in reciting the events of my life 
my admission into the French academy, from which I had 
always held myself at a distance, nor. the reasons, which forced 
me in a manner to solicit a. place the same year, 1789. M. 
. Bauzer had recently died ; the success of the travels <ff Ana-^ 
charsis had inflamed the zeal of some members of that socie- 
ty, with whom I ha<l long b^en intimate^. They qommuni* 
cated their feelings of good will for me to a great number of 
their brethren, who engaged them to propose to me the place^ 
which M. Bau2cr had left vacant^ I was afiacted by the 
. warmth, with which they expressed the wishes of the acade^ 
my -, but my opinion was fixed, -and) though strongly urged^ 

Vol. IL No. 2. E e 
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(remiiitiecl Stthy c^pfosing ^y ag^, md Ame Jttmf ^Wbi 
to any puBSt representitifm td a i»i^ ifehgi^gement I thou^t 
I'ny^ secnte, thitil I teamed seme day^ iitex^ tbtt Ad d^ads- 
my in bne of its sittia^ faid r^lv^ «^ detect lilei itdHrld^ 
Ending my Veiiistaiice. K was ksesj to (of^«e<e dik resok irf' 
^r^ a i'eisdlutioii. If se(t€?r the eliecdbn I #!cepted dtfe "plac^ 
it would be saidy thkt I viniSteAto di^^s^ tp{& die cutteMia. 
fy vi^tts> and tb^ obtifin a <fi§l3i»ctibil» to ^tt4iGk ^ ^^eflt 
^eh had not ^pi'etended* if I refuse^^ I fitMMAd have wi6^ 
fjeA aVesi^iectaUe body ^ ^ Yery )§ibJnei!ft) they ^jv^ei^het^fif 
honoi^iiqjbh me. 1 hesilae^ theA rid toklger ; I made tOf 
Visits 1 itiy ^ge ^litd preveitted -any ooiicuAigik(E*e $ ^and. 46 ^Mi^ 
yleie 'niy hap^iiibss M. de Bodfflers, Vho tod ^wa"^ 5boi«^ 
the fi^ndsMpv Vfid in t}ua£ty of "dS^ector "te tMitooVs tt( AeMy. 
ting. lEIiey *were iftdnlgetft lor mf d&eowrise % 43iey ^v^erd 
^hdiahted "irih the'^irit^ dhe graci»> &e%iew to^ fitrihii^ te*- 
becticinJi^ which ^i^ ih M^ and a '^pirt ^f -&e ifitdr^st^ ^idlk 
Tie extited, was refected iipon Aechofce^'the academy. 

^Sirieethat ej^h^ be^h wi^tft cessatiM hy^tlK^ Iv^rokb' 
^iohary tempest, bdrhe dbwh widi age iiiA ihfirmitiesi ^Ife* 
^ed of all, 1 possessed, diJpriVed ei^ety d^y^ itome on^ 5f ^ 
'dearest friends^ tremblmg p^fpetuaAy fbt'the sAi^B ilttidbSIr, 
'tiiat remaihed,^y Kfelias been only a'diain of is^sfbituHet. 
tffoftune had hitherto ^trleated «ie %Ifli tix) ^odi lindHe^ 
she has fully revenged herself. Bnt it is 4i6t tuff intentic^ 
to cohfphtJn. When we siiRr tfie ^n«red oppre6cA6n> we 
Jgroan, but ^e do not cbm^ain. ift *my «o*il, - d gptfessed 
with grief, bnly be peiinitted^6-giy^ s6me^te^^tofHMdd% 
•f ought to sayiibwfev^j^iJt mfthe-tnidstof &e4^fepest I^- 
'^perleht^d k Tery iihe:^pected 'i66hs6ktioh, <hat iBSide me4)e- 
'heve for a tnoihem/diat I %as s«dd^dy ^^nspc^ied^ilflb an- 
^'other'^b'drld'f and I cotild n6t V^thoutkfgtatiftfd^'IfonGeal'Ae 
'name of 'the^homane and geiiefbtrs ^iiian,^to \wliom I am in- 
debted. 

Immediatefy after my ^omgotrt: tof-Ae Maisonettes^ %feete 
'I'had been'imprisohed- the sd'orSeptemberih Ae year*^93» 
nxpon the d^dnuiietarion^ef Ido not teow liiliat €lerk> as wdl> 



fs fibp other guaf dian? of thip Ebrnpy, »nd ajiy qqpljie v, jCquf- 
^y« iitrbp wa$ xxxy asskb^t ^|l tk^ fc^bm^t ^ pi^cQd^, ^ /^?^* 

nunciation, they were going tjo ^vlf- |iS| m^ ^^^ 9l^^P 
in our ^cfi^ Tjbis repon ajpjpe^eil t^e mor^ fpunded^ as 
^ keys pf ^ ^binejt^ w^u^llie «iiff»^er pf tbf ^ntejriqr h^ 
pr4^s64 Jto Ijp ^69 i^yis^ d;ie pap^aeiij: ctf pur ^^fij, 
(Wsre ixv!>^u)f?fl ^«nr -day, iiat ,to joae par ^ ?^pjf?w, Ijit^ 
jto Ae iclerk pf i^ <J^p9t, wjjp Jtgpt if open aiopjing spd 
e^tf'ening to fijie pi^ljlic- J eypeptc^ then esr^ IP9P?!?t t;o|*iP 
M^ fffajf.^e t^st resour/ce^ ?»^.9J^ ^^f!^?B^ £pr «ubi^t,^(^.; 
:whefx on the e.v«^ifD)g 9f the ;rftth c( Pctqif^]f Q^^^P^ ^^^^ 
minister of tl;ie interior^ g^e^^ a lette^^ ^jf^h ^ ^^W^" 
ten htmselji^ and which he requested me to read. This let- 
ter contrasts so strongly with the manners of the day^ it does 
io xsmdi honor to the mini^ter^ vriio coidd bsi^e unritten it ia 
Jtfaese wretdied niaies, that 4 camiot resist *m]r<dettce to trfos^ 
oribe it b^re^ to payUmas^, 4S €<im aUe^ liie tribute 
<xf my gcalitude. ' 

r^tfi(iCf onfi and indi^hjple. 

4 

JPMrep mwjjtfr oj ^ mteripr^ ia Bayih^mj^ .1^^ of 

^ONsToexitci&ig iijie .n^opsd libnu^, ^n^wiee coxne m^ 
tofttms ciyrflftttftmces liad ipomftntaffiy ' ctakcn Ayoa* jsoff bke 
Anacharsis, wheniiejcoote^fiipiatedimth.extacyjtbe.}^^ 
Euclid I it is decided^ I shall not go from this place"* No^ citizen^ 
you will leave it no more> and I repose my conviction on the 
justice of a people, who will always make it a law to recom- 
pense the author of a work, in which are recalled with such ^^ 
•duction the finest days of Greece, and thpse republican man- 
ners, which produced so many great men and great things* 
i confide to your care the national library. I flatter myselF 
you will accq>t this honorable deposit \ and I felicitate my- 
self, that it is in my power to offer it to you. In reading the 
Travels (f Anacbarsis for the £r8t time^ I admired ^t pov- 
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duction, where genius had given so many charms to erudi^. 
tion ; but I was far from thinking, that I should one day be 
the organ, which would serve an equitable people to give its 
author a pledge of their esteem. 

I will hot conceal from you, that this sanctuary of human 
science has hitherto felt but little of the influence of the rev- 
olution \ that the people are ignorant, that this domain is 
theirs, that they may enjoy it at all times, and that they ought 
only to meet with a Cattias equally disposed to receive and in-» 
struct them fraternally. Cause then, citizen, this monument, 
so worthy of a great nation, to recal to us in fine all those 
precious advantages, which the mind and the eye found to 
treasure up in the smallest republics of antiquitv. 

Pare. 

The style more than obliging of this letter, the proceed- 
ings of the minister, the grace, with which he acc(»npanied 
this benefaction, his eagerness to determine me to accept it, 
the proofs of interest, which he heaped upon me, were aJU 
calculated to aflFect me. I could hardly find terms to express 
th^ gratitude, with which I was penetrated. But the feeling 
pf my inability to discharge in die state, in which I am, the 
duties of the librarian gave me strength to resist. He had the 
Idndness to express his regret, and with difficulty consented 
to leave me in the place, I had so long occupied^ and whid^ 
l^d always been sufficient for my ambition. 
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llNDSJi an impression, ihaitht readers ofib§ Literary MisceUaiiy wwUie graU 
ified witb the sentiments of a great and candid wean on tbesuljeft of CoLLBQB Eom 
PCATiov, I here send for insertion an extract from the siftsbes ^ Aktesx 
Bkowvz LL,D, semor feUow of Trinity College Dublin^ kings frofessw of 
Greek, 

PR. 3R0WNE wa9 the soq of the Rev. Manuadoke Browne, rector of 
Trinity Church Newport Rhode Island. He entered Harvard College in 
Z771, but quitted it after a year's residence to enter the University of Dub- 
Jin, where he attained every grade of honor, but the presidency, and he 
would have filled that high station, had he outlived the present ]^ovo8r« 
pr. Browne died last May greatly lamented.* 

Dr. Browne laments in another part of his work, that the gentlemen e£ 
Trinity College have been so little disposed to leave behind them written me- 
morials of their great abilities and universal learning. Some of them have 
proved, says he, their power of composition and profundity of erudition in de* 
tached sermons, or smaller essays. But itimust be owned, that they have been 
Retarded by diffidence or false fiutidionaness, and fear of exposing themselves 
to censure ; they were too apt to wrap themselves in the safe and proud 
criticism of conversation, without venturing to write ; but that diffidence if 
now wearing off, and they begin to learn, that, where none will venture, 
mone can succeed. W. 

Casnbridge Dee, 9, 1805 
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HE utility of academical education has not only 
been doubted, but in fact denied by some learned sceptics of 
jnodern times. Smith in his Wealth of Nations, Ro\isseau 
in his Emile, Gibbon in his Memoir^ ; among writers of in- 
ferior note Vicesimus Knox in his Essays, and a thousand 
different authors assail the ancient towers of the University, 
and strive to apply the axe to the groves of Academus. 
Though conscious of early reverence for those sacred man- 
sions, which some may call habitual prejudice, I will endeav- 
our to meet the attack with candor and deliberation. 

* See a biographical t|Letch of this emiaoi^ nun ia the Anthology for 
Dovember |af(. 
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The accusations of Mr. Gibbon, which eiddently from the 
proofs, adduced to support them, ought to be referred only to 
his kidmdfuil tutor, are by him most lutfairly applied to the 
general tenor of educatioii «t Oxford. Hie «y«tem of <{iat 
university is undoubtedly faulty so far, as it leaves tfie prog- 
ress of die pupil to the uncontrolled discretion of a tutor, who 
may be learned or ignorant, idle or industrious. The 
Studies and the d3igence of youth ought to fed tfie superin- 
tending hand and stimulating urgency of the whole college 
or univexsky, acting ii^ith its entire ioscQ and governing au«- 
liiority. This is peiceived in dke timveriity, vkh which I 
am best acquainted,* whose «ons must advance, or leave the 
field, though the particular tutor may be torpid, or incapable. 
But on the other baud ihe able .and active tutor in t}i« £n- 
^lidi «fiiiferut^<:aa ooasuk the jgeRitts ,i^ his pupU« regul^-te 
im studies tft discretion, accelefote im ibo^ce, and pcomote his 
jffogress, unrctarded by the hebitude of d ass fe M ows, and tm- 
shackkd by the chains of uniform system^ to whidi inmany pla- 
ces all ^posilions in Pjrooistean jaiodel ane obliged alike tp 
bend.f Who will deny, that numerous instances Qoeur iit Ox- 
ford of tutors, sensible of these aids, and commutncatixigto the 
objects of their care proportionate advantages ? To many I 
could bear testimony, though unconnected with that celebrat- 
ed seminary. Who could not ? The present revered primate 
of Ireland formerly afibrded a memorable instance, and Mn 
Zbx may re&le the stigma, wluch Mr. Gibbon eivdeavored 

'•Dublin. 

f Thus in Dublin every boy is obliged to turn his attention to mathemac* 
ks and physics, though his bent may be entirely to classical leaniing, and in 
the latter branch all students read the same books ; 'VlhUe at .Oxford the tniir 
"ss at liberty to direct the attention of the pupil to thoee studies, whi^.aie 
Juited to his genius and inclination, and to make him read what books he 
pleases. Again, in Dublin every candidate for a fellowship is obliged to Jie 
deeply versed in mathematics and natural philosophy, while the examination 
in languages is trifling. Would it not have been much more sensible to have 
had distinct mathematical and classical feUowships, according to the turn and 
disposition of men ? And would they not probably be better masters «f 
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10 infix. If the biter's tv^tos Tiolated his trmt, the pupil 
XBo^i lament his misfortune, and upbraid the defect ; but 
was it fair to whisper imputation on the general body i 

The artillery of Mr* Smith is more powerful, and poassesed 
of a wider range* If I comprehend his objections ri|^y (for, 
though I have no doubt, that he meant to aim at ihe sabv«r- 
sioa of all academical institutions whatever, and to discour^ 
^ge all public provision for education, except the poor, yet 
his ideas appear clothed in studied daacurit^) thooe dbjectbna 
may be reduced to the following tc^ics. 

Firsft, that pubUc salaries or fioundattpas tend to make 
teachexs idle.* 

Secondly^ that a power, vested in the beads tii^^^egfoi m 
appoint tutors, auginents die same effect. 

Thirdly, that pu^ should be lectured, ;not examined. 

Fourthly, that anodem .improvements are -pot :adopl€dL 

FiSbhly, that the^ aemioaaes are Jbot fvopa /pr^nralmp 
lor die world and its afiairs. 

It will immediately occur, diat several of these ndfajectloos 
9se ^opposed not :qo die existence, but to die pradoce .of >vni# 
varsities ; and that Am practice is often faulty, or defidBeB% 
it is not incumbent on me, in defending their possible inheSf* 
ent utility, to deny* In the university, joiown )to liie, both 
lectures and examinations axe best adoptedfiaod the ulnliliy^af 
the latter in trying and promodng the progcejis td yonlh f uUf 
proved by experience. In the same jseiymiary labors are mat 
appointed by its governor ; and the pupillary iwxHue of «adi 
teacher depends on his character and repotatbn. His seoond 
and third objecdcms dierefoie,^ real, andnotfoiaidedin dir 
.]^}udices of his own country, are not generally sifpli^al^ 
and were even particularly suggested to his nm^isef'Aik'jmtar 
existence in Scotland. 

Widi respect to the first the ^ame.ol^ecttoai^ whidbLiiadfr 
been made to adqKndent dei^, m^g^<hold iom depautent: 
philosophy, obliged to considt tastemone, than triidi, and 
fadiion, than solidity ; and even innovatii^ JPianfief 

* Wealth of NaOoiu K v^ I. .t ibe4bssqnartoi6Uliu4lier 
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lDwed> that public salaries promote the instruction of liti 
poor> who would not be able to afford remuneration. But in 
fact the instances are very rare, where such foundations ex- 
istf as are supposed bj Mr. Smith, or where the supports of 
learning are so great, as to enable the academic to get moref^ 
than the ordinary comforts of life^ without having recourse 
to publication or tuition. There are men undoubtedly, whd 
will be content to eat their imparted commons, and enjoy 
their gratuitous couch, unpossessed of money, friends, or fame, 
withoutf lirther exertion or ambition. But in general human na« 
ture is too strongly prompted by the desire of something beyond 
the gratification of hunger and sleep, and by the emulation of 
superior comforts, seen around, not to reject such apathy. 
In many seminaries emoluments are obtained by great and 
dreadful labor, aqd when considerable, wluch is seldom 
not till after a lapse of fifteen or sixteen years,* a space be- 
yond the ordinary chance of human life, and may be eonsid* 
ered, as a few extraordinary rewards, held forth for the en4 
couragement cf general genius, or universal industry, and 
therefore not thrown away, though in some unfortunate in-^ 
Stances they may happen to be bestowed on unworthy sub^ 
jectSi 

I wish I could as fully answer the two last bbservatians^ 
Modem augmentations of science are not sufBciently kept 
pace with ; and I have smiled to hear a boy answer, that Sat-^ 
urn has five sateDites, when his interrogator, confined to Keil^ 
astronomy, knew well, that Herscbeli's discoveries had added 
two more* That colleges are not sufBcientiy rendered just 
preparatives for the business of U£e, I am also willing to ad* 
mit ; and I have often blushed to see the adept in the beau- 
ties of Homer, and metaphisics of Locke, perhaps a man well 
acquainted too with the principles of geometry, or even the 
theories of Newton, yet unable to adjust a telescope, to survey 
"a field, or make an d>servation in the. presence of a commoii 
seller of instruments ; a common sailor or common mechanic 
laughing at his ignoriance, and asking, of what use are colleges t 

* This it tht cawe in dw miivtirsiiy of DuUtn. 



I mllf k^^ knotrti m eze^ft^nt isehdhr awkwardly iriA tatn^ 
ly endeavoring to settle a telescope for a company of ladies^ 
and a sciemific ktrj^eir eitposed <m a trial of bdundaries %y a 
f^Sttf Bur^efc/r ; iiot to add^ th^t ^ihetihies a gdod Greeft 
and Latin scholar AaH not be aMe tt> ^rite a page of toletaMe 
EtigHs^i. Nor should it he forgotten, that tf»e^ attention of mod- 
ern times has been much tutned to *iidi^, fbrinerly little cul- 
tivated, and still not usually made part of any necessary, or at 
least undergraduate coursej aselectricit]^,chemistry,botany,mi- 
WCfrak)gy. I therefore would Wi^ to ftirthet the viiews of Kfr. 
Smith, by adding somewhat more ofpractice to thedry, and by 
8itp|ylying some df lihose accomplishmeitts, whose attainment 
kas brought private academies so much ihto vogue, as well, as by 
Varying a little mwe the ^student^i pursuits, according tXr 
hfo tajfte, his talents^ his fank> ahd intended occu^nrtion.* 

Yet I mu^t repeat, theie are desliderata, itbt in Ae ort- 
ginal institution, but hi the practice of colleges ; and should 
tanifeh in comparison with their advantages, some of which 
diall b^ hereafter envmetated. I cannot leave the treatise on 
the health of Nations without noticing two most eJctraordi- 
nary positions ; the first, Aat force and restraint are scarcely 
necessary after the age of twelve 6r thirteen i the other, that 
universities are falling into discredit. For the falsity of the 
former I will only appeal to common sense and experience i 
of the latter to th^ir books of admission. 

Among all the assailants of collegiate nstituttons Vicesimu$ 
Knox appears most uncandid. The andent scholastic dispu- 
tations have in progress of time fallen iiuo disgrace, almost in- 
to contempt ; but, being still required by the statutes of the unr-' 
i^rsities, are preserved in form, because their acting rulers hav^* 
tkit authority to dispense with them, and the power of parlia^ 

* But I would not, with the peevish acerbity and false eza^^ratioh of Mr* 
fltauth, tayv as he does, Wei« there no public institutions for educatloa, a gieii- 
lUimum^ after going through with i^pUcattoh and ahiUtiet the awit complete 
coiurie of education, which the circumstances of the tim«s were soppoied to af- 
ford, could not come into the "s^orld completely ignorant of every thingf 
illlidi is the common subject of conversation among getttlemen. 

VoLH. No. 3. Ff 
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ment has not thought fit to interfere with the will of the^foiu^ 
der. 

But would not a stranger imagine from die declamations of 
Mr. Eaiox^ that these were the only exercises, there known ? 
Would he know, that they are held in as little estimation 
there, as by Mr. Knox, and form so small a part of college 
duty, as to be scarcely heeded among a multitude of useful 
and necessary offices ? 

Let us turn then from such uncandid and partial reflec- 
tions to view the obvious- advantages, resulting from tlus spe- 
cies of public education ; to consider the private instrucdont 
from the tutor^ and the public lecture by the professor ; the ad* 
vantage of rare and curioua libraries^ with access to costly 
books and manuscritps, not attainable by a private purse ^ 
the use of observatories and philosophical apparatus \ the ben- 
efit of scientific conveisation v the easy access to learned men, 
assembled in one piace, who would otherwise be dispersed 
about the world, without any pretence or claim- in youth to 
have any recourse to them for knowledge y and the ccmside- 
rable addition to the sum of learning in the world in the 
knowledge of the preceptors themselvesy taken in the aggre- 
gate, however idle some of diem may be ; together with the 
observation of Mc Smith, that, if the parts of educadon, 
taught in univenities, are not always w^ll taught there, 
without them they would not have been tau^bt at alL 

But the truth is, though these are* obvious advantages, 
there are others not so immediately apparent, which the ad^ 
versaries,' who perhaps have disputed, or denied some of 
the former, seem to me totally to have overlooked. They 
are indeed some of the greatest benefits of college education ^ 
but, being quietly and insensibly attained, do therefore grow 
without noise, and ripen without observaricm. I mean hab- 
its of study,, regular divisions of time, habits of discipline' 
and obedience, of early rising, of early retirement in the even- 
ing, diligence, labor, virtuous emulati(»i, and such like. Is 
there no advantage in being obliged to read at stated hours> 
and to give an account of what has been read ? The greater 
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l^art of youth, with whatever good intentions and resolutions, 
would forever procrastinate the hour of study to the imagin- 
ary but never arriving d^temdnation of the Jistj of pleasure. 
The collegiate student knows, that at a stat^ hour he will 
be called on* to demonstrate his progress, and must there- 
fore have some stated hours of preparation* Fixed hours 
wiQ scarcely be ajQotted, aor time regularly divided by the un- 
directed boy. In .colleges the cUvisioii is made for him, 
and enforced by necessity. The excessive indulgence of do- 
mestic afiection is here corrected by wholesome discipline 
and statutable power, preparing the disciple to become a menv- 
ber of larger communldes, and accustoming him -to tha^t atten- 
tion to just and legal authority, which on a larger scale wiH 
hereafter be due from him to the state. The advantage of 
early rising, a custom, which, if adopted by the boy, seldom 
deserts die man, is lioo plain to be dwelt upcm« But the utility 
of being secluded at an early hour of night £rom the world 
of pleasure and of vice is ^till siyerior. Nor let it be objects 
ed, that the practice does not equal my theory ; very often k 
does, but, if it does not, be it remembered, ^lat I am not de- 
fending the relaxation of collie ^ftiscipline, but supporting 
the original design and plan of those seminaries, w]KMK>di6ci- 
pline I Ao^ wish to aee reinstated in its full eongy. Nor 
let it be forgotten, that a great portion of the world cosaphins 
of its severity, and perhaps one great cause of &e evil ia the 
eternal murmur of the iEbnd £ither, or fooUsh mothe^r, thsit 
their ofispring are forbidden from, the full range of modem 
dissipation, and cnieUy compelled to retire before. 4 latehour 
cf the night. >v ^ 

Did I not fear it might appear too trivial an obiennttioii, 
I diould discover an advants^e^ derivable even from the ttm- 
plicity and imafbrmity of college commons, abstracting die 
youth from the luxury of his domestic board, and, beyond iche 
bounds of cieanlioess, teadiing ham ittdi£ference about dik. 
The disgraceful attention to appetite among our yawslgn 

^ I speak of the vniyenitj of DnbUoi mbkh Ibeit know j I am rare kit 
Ae taae in pamy othen. 



#3^ tlTBAiAKY 

9x4 Rope, forma %di9meM thpugKmmjuiNHrijiar^Qteri oC 
^ present tgieu. an4 miight lie. u^efuUf 0QQti»Ue4 by tim eariy 

AH nfgleqt c^ ^qatnes^ m coBege o^nrsul^ sbouti bet stxictlf 
9nd severity puuiAwli. bui the c^mjfl^tP^ of jj^vexm^ pnaair* 
pered Jifi^(i^,,'mbfVi^Mhmxfj wd i»d»]geiice^ ayatematic!' 
dHj diftregtrded. 

In tJm briefjdte^dl^U^.vbicb umnmecs^bie ^di^aamigbt 
bir 19^0 by oiox^ pff>Iix. a9d 1m» occi^ed esaayiftti, let uw 
include the advantagie of being taught ^(^ read i. let not the 
reader stajre y I mean not the mechamcaL act of reading, but 
tiH^ skm to r«id ^dtb utility aod effect. The youth* wboae 
airidity for information, or rather for entertammeut, haa htir* 
fied h»!Q before his coU^e sera duough a numerous aeries of 
books, will find, ^en he recollects their slight io^reaaionft 
and compares it with the solid adherance of sabsequeDt stud- 
ies, ;tfaat readily i/v «».aff,.^od an art, tau^ him bf scfa<da»* 
lie system. When he if; obliged to weigh erery period, to con* 
aider its purport^ its teodency, its realmeantog^ with previout 
coQscxpusness of. obSgation to render an analysis oi it, he will 
confest tibe utility of habits,, thus acquired, which without 
ffich aid not t&n men in tea &ousand would spontaneously 

If ire add tosdl these beiaefits die mass of red. and solid 
Isarqing^ ixsually.inoludedin.academical courses, (whatever de* 
fliiiBiil& may be omitted) it weffC' to be hoped* ^ai efeix tilie 
most prejudiced of modem s^ibrmers would view uniTersities 
with a mcnre favorable eye. But, if they are delWRun^uih 
rOa aoTsltiesi kt their imridioue reflections be^ matinrely con« 
iideved by theidi^assieaate, 95 flcating in that general tidett 
whidi idUs igaiaat encctytMng, thal^w^ have been tfeccustetmr 
ed ^jQOtisiiAcr ^acredji or ivoetable ; and let ua not imagine» 
. Aat ffvttry lUngiSoiistba wroqgy Sduch our ancestomq^piroi-* 
ed» and diit ifolimg eaa bjt.r^bt^ whtok ever kat hcmt be* 
fore. 
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JU3MARKS ON EliGLISH TRANSLATlOtiS^ OP 

THE ROMAK P0£F9^ 

pERsros. 

Koleftv, r AM FM(i<^« 

V/F that distinguished triumvirate of Roman sadr- 
liBts^ Horace^ Pecsius^ aad Juyenalf, Per$ius»the second in thf 
Qfider of ffuceesnanit haft commftitly been c£»iftuiered tbe last 
m eminence^ He did not Kve in ^eireiy best dap dF Romei 
Instead of Augustus for a patron^ he had Nero for an adver^ 
sary ^ not a rivals for« though the Emperor wrote Yerses>, thej 
were quot<^ by Persiu% only to be ridicukd* Neiso waa » 
Jnark, at whiek the sathis« frequenlly aimed y but he WM 
shielditd' so sffecttially by ignorance and rice, and the arrows 
were so distant, that they either misse4 the object, or 
wounded but slightly. 

The satires of Persius are the productions of a youth. He 
died in the thirtieth year of his age A. D^ 62. He is said tp 
have acquired a relish for satire upon reading the tenth book 
qi LuciUus.* He was edw^Ued in the philosopliy of 1^ Ato^ 

I « t ■ 

* Suetooius, Pern vita. Op. 4th Bdiph. p. 661. .Tiiirilina nfltcan . to h^m 
bten read "mth avidity hf the satiriats, vtho meceedni hioa^, MqfBce fist- 
gently mentiogaa hiniy and mentiooa Jiim generaU^ witk r^ifwtr 

*«.•*•, .Me p«dUmidele<tetckuidcff» vftrtiA' . 

« iMiicill ritv. 

**^Itie yelHt fidi« ar^ani todallbiia tiim 

" Credebat libris." - 

s 

Tht pndie, wlxidi Horact beitdw* on IkSaif it ifot t!wsy» umiUtoti He 
liiiwlmta nm ^imintttiM fl^ip«fl«li«a Ja iptakfaif cf lti» -Mrtifc Mv^itt 
" garrulitt," and wrote <' vernculos eUntet moUi^*' &e. bitt^ tiio^ii a i^w« 
iog writer, the itreank was Boe always p«re. ^VhutetkKaikDmi^'*tsf9HoK* 
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icSf and was an exemplary disciple of the foimder of tlie 
sect. 

If Terms were superior to Horace and Jurenal in leam* 
ing, wliich has been contended, he was inferior to both, as a 
poet and satirist. This seems to be conceded in effect even 
bj Caiaubon, his most able adYOcate and commentator ;* for, 

ICC ; and the tamt writer certaioly places him in a ridicukiis attitude, mkm 
ht relates, that this same poet oftea dictated in an hour two hmndred verses, 
atasding on one Iboc He spcaiks also of his fondness for mixing Qte^ 
words with his LAtincompositiQnsL Another peodiaritj, resnacked by Mac- 
fobins in his saturnalia* but which does not appear in what remains of Imoi 
fins, is the separation of two syllable^ of the same ymrd hj an interrening 
word. 

Unfortonately the fragments only of this ^nthor rematn, and those to bror 
fcen, that we can scarcely estimate the -valne of the csdre woriL. 

L>aciUiis has been called the father of satiie. finniaa and Pacmins did 
Indeed precede him, but Quintillian decides for ns, that l^nciliiis was the firtt, 
nvho arrived at any considerable excellence in that ^ecies (>f composition* 
^ In satyra primus insignem laudem adeptus est Ludlitis.'* The rhetoridan 
is also extremely tenadons of its Roman origin. " Sat^ qnidem tota nostra 
^ est.*' Dryden has entered into a long discussion of the origin and progress 
cf satire in the dedicalfon, psipfixed to the translation of Juvenal and flsrsitts^ 
It contains also an ingenious parallel between Horace, Persms, and Juvenal ; 
and, excepting a most gross and distorted effunoo of praise, bestowed pn th^ 
earl of Dorset and Middlesex, vdiich occupies about twelve pages, the whole 
dedication, addre^^ed ^ that nobleman, must delif^t the classic^ reader. 

* Dryden gives Casaubon the credit of having « understood Persins paiticr 
« ulariy well, and better, than all the former commentators, and jStelluti, whp 
^ succeeded him.*' But, says the same writer, ** the best commentators can 
«* but guess his n^eaning in many passages, and none «an be certain, that he 

* has divined rightly.*' Casaubon published a very correct text of Persius 
fetaxi an ancient manuscript; accompanied with a copious and critical commen- 
tary, lite third edition, prmted in 1647, is in Uie Hbrary of Harvard Col- 
lege, and contains on a blank leaf the following in manuscript. 

•< The satires of Persius are here collated wfth eke finest and oldest MS. 
•* of that author, now probably extant. It is in the Bodley*->Iibrary No. 2455, 
« joined with Boetius de Consol : I^ilos e which at the end of it has this 

* remarkable inscription. 

^ Hone codice dedit Leofricus Episc i Ecdesix B : Petri ApostoU in £x- 
/■ onia, ad utiUtate snccessoru suorfi ; sifpiis tUu illinc abttulerit, etenu» sob* 
.^ jaceat maledictioni. : 

« JPiAT, Fiat,- Fiat. 



tbou^ he nowhere acknowledges) that his '&vorite audiof 
falls below them en masses yet he grants^ that he is often ob- 
teure, and sometimes an unhappy imitaitor of his predecessor, 
Horaces It was the object of Persius to write with senten- 
tioUs brevity^ and in lofty niunbers. Aware that wit watf 
not his province, he aimed with grave severity to recom« 
mend virtue and integrity. This he has sometimes done al» 
most with a spirit and wisdom, which would become a 
dmstian. He attacked with a boldness approaching temer<^ 
ky the vmtings of the Emperor and nobUity ; the levity, ez-*> 
hibited in prayers and vows to the gods \ and the vices of 
idleness and luxury and ambition and voluptuousness in the 
great and the wealthy* 

The veU of obscurity, which conceals the beauty and grao^ 
deur of Perrius, can be withdrawn by no ordinary hand« Thef 
whole of him can never be exhibited. If he had taken % 
middle course between that strained, majestic diction, by 
which he is distinguished, and the '' sermo pedestris" of Hor- 
ace's satires, it would have deducted nothing from lus excel<^ 
lence, and would have added many to ^ list of his adorfr-* 
ersrf 

I know of but one attempt to rettder Persitts literally into 
English poetry. Barton Holyday was the author of the un- 
dertaking. But Holyday was by no means a poet *, and, if* 
he had been, he would not have rendered his version inter- 
esting, or even intelligible, for he was ignorant of the art of 
translating. He labored for verbal exactness, for compresdon, 
and for rhyme } and, in defiance of all rules of interpretation, 
he studied to render line for line#* " Holyday had nothing 

« Leofric was Bishop of Exeter and Cornwall about the year X050, 

« W. Haete," 
(Frobably Walter Harte, an English poet and historian, author of the hit- 
t«ry of Ousta¥US Adolphus &c«) 

* The writer hazards these remarks chiefly on the authority of Drydea, 
for he has not been able to obtain Holyday's translation of Juvenal and Pfcrsi- 
ns. Dryden allows, that he possessed a good knowledge of Persius, and com- 
niented 00 many passages with ingenuity and correctneu ; but his versioa 
" cannot be uoderitood without a« lai^ a anmne&taryi ai that^ which he 



^ sit WW but fo A0W3 that fae imdmtoaA hm ntlMir^ 

^ $0 licde fiega<d to the gnmdeur of hm dicticn» or the Tolti- 



^< biikj of hi$ nii»lien» ^t his mctBM em hatty km caiM 
'^ verses i tbej camnot be read widioiit idaetmce, nor wH 
^ the fad>or always be rewarded hj Ufidemtattdnig ^em.'^ 

Drydeo, withsevenil tioadjiitt>ri» haiing trandated the siftb 
kes of J wenali ttndertod^ alone the trannblion of Posios w 
faepdUiahedm the sane Tohime. Dr. Johason has gif«» 
hs opiiikxD of th» veisioe IB a siogle paragraph ; and, thoa^ 
coBStiting of but one sentence, he has been gvStf of at fe^nt: 
a aeenung contradictioii. *^ This work," he remaricsy'^thoughy 
^ tke aU other productions cf Dryden, k may hkvm jbimng 
^' parts^ seems to hare been written for w:^|es, in sea mm^m 
*^ midkaiiyy without any eager endeavor after eaosUenee, or 
'' laborioos efibrt of the mind*'* It certai&ly has ^ shining 
^ parts ;'* but to assert, diat '* it is written in ;ai uniform 
^ mediociity,^ is neither true in itself^ nor does it comport 
widi that occa^onal brilliancy which, the Doctor allows th# 
work exhibits. Were we to hazard a general opinion, we 
should say, that Dryden in this performance is very unequal ;• 
and, to use the language of talculation, the average quality 
nay be thatf of mediocrity* 

Dryden has artfully interdicted criticism on die merit of 
his work, coissidered merely as a translatimi, if his ctesign be 
always kept in view ; for he professed neither to translate 
nor paraphrase, nor imitate \ but aimed at something ^ be- 
*' twixt a pars^rase and imitation " What dui sometUng 10 
he has not explamed. Those passages, which tesemble^ but 
do not give die meaning of the oi^nal, must be dassed 
among imitations, or conjectiltal interpretadons ; for he ac- 
knowledges, that '^ Persius is not merely sometimes, but gen- 
^' erally obscure." The general character of Dryden's ver- 

^ makes on his author." Holyday was humbU eeoagh to thisk there nslgbe 
btdefieolskhiswack; buttbesqiresamofkisaiiigiilwr. << To bav* oom- 
** mittfdiio £aailt8»*' aoTsfae,^ in this (saaahitiMi wooid hsvo bc«n to tsandits 

^^myself^aad]^ off man.** Wood galls this coatfjiytlbk pas" as •kgailt 
"turn." 

• Joluson's Lifie of Drydeo, 
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»ioti id paraphrase ; and as far^ as he was confident of hk 
author's meaning, he has commonly embraced it. 

How much soever Dryden has abridged the right of crit« 
icism, relative to the exactness of his version in its sentiment, 
by the Vague manner, in which he proposes his design, w» 
enjoy the liberty of detecting any perverse departure from the 
elegance and grandeur of his model^ and any defects in the 
beauty or correctness of his versification. 

Gravity and even austerity of manner are distingmshing 
characteristics of Persius* He has none of the levity and 
colloquial triflmg of Horace^ *^ Dulce est desipere in loco*^ 
Was not his maxim, for he Was always a stoic. But the im- 
agination of Dryden was restless, and would not always be 
confined. The evenness and severity of Persius were not kin- 
dred virtues. 

We shall now quote a few passages, in which Dryden has 
departed from the manner of Persius, and made the stem 
young Roman appear boyish and trifling. 

Sat, /. II. 

<« Tunc, tunc, ignosdte. Moloi 

"* Qoidfacum ? Sed ftiin petnlanti tplene cadunnOb** 

J^trsmt^ <* Then, then I say, or would lay, if I durst ; 

<< But thus proToked I must tipeak out;* §r itirst!* 

Momfor» ** Once more forbear.*' 

JPtrsius. ** t cannot rule my spleen ; 

« My scorn rebels, and ikUe* me within.*^ 

This translation represents justly enough the pretended 
hesitancy of Persius to proceed in his satire on the scribblers 
of the day. He asks pardon for his design, which his friend 
denies him. He doubts ironically whether to proceed \ but 
as he was ^^ cachinno petulanti spUne^ naturally disposed to 
ridicule folly and vice, he resolves to apply the lash. What 
we intended chiefly to remark is t|)e ludicrous turn, which is 
given to the concluding words of Persius, who surely did not 
'mean to expose himself to ridicule. *^ Sed sum petulanti ca» 
^ chinnoi^ though it does not admit a literal traoslatiooi is 

Vd. n. No. 3. Gg 
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dnde mtt> codtemptible English j by b^ng rendered *^ / nh^i 
'^ speak outj or burst*** Bat, not contented with dm jesfii^ 
trick, Dryden dilates these foisr Latiii words^ wliich he finds 
it difficult enough to manage, into another line^ vhere the/ 
are metaonbrpfaosed into " searni* who becomes a " rAelf 
mA d rebels that '< uMes miithmP 

Another faistance of a ^similar departnre from the maan^ 
€^ Persius we select from the third iattre. 

■* Aac^ je< them snofV; tfaott draw^sfc thf drattkeh Itfeatby 
■* Soar witli debauch ; and tleep'it the tleep 6f deaths 
«• Thy chaps are fallen," A^ 

To say nothing of the harsh and gratmg sound of the sec« 
end person singiflar of the verb^ abbreviatedi aifd so often in- 
tfoduced> wie cannot but observe the needless vulgarity of t&e 
language. Stertis adhuc ? may be rendered literally dost 
tlioti yet shore ? But . Dryden was fearful of an occasional 
periphrasis, and he might without much effort have avoided 
this coarse and offensive phrsfseolqgy* With respect to the 
remainder of this quotation it may be remarked* that Dryden 
has not been much shackled by the original ; and^ having ta- 
ken considetabie liberty With die text,* his eolnm^iitary ought 
to have been more delicate and pleasing. ** ThoU dramfst thj 
** drunken breath^ is a miserable description' of the yi^hhg 
stupidity, subsequent to intemperance anci excess \ and ** th'j 
*^ chaps are fallen*^ is a phrase far too groveling to express 
the " rrial^ dissuta^ which Persius uses for the sensualist, he 
describes. 

Looking: a little below the lines, just quoted^ we were a- 
ntused with the following translation of " atque ex terhpore vi- 
** vis f and IvJst eidemp$reJ* If this conveys any m'eaning, it 
is certainly very vague and indeterminate. Casaubon applies 
th,e words of Persius to those, ** qui uRra prasentem diem c(h 
" gitatirmes suas non exienduntJ^ Accordingly it is rendered 
l^y D^l^nmond, > * . 

^Who paM existence in a dream away.*' 

In the fbUowing lihe Dryden exhibits anoth^ instance of 
unjustifiable freedom with his au£hor«^ 



^ /P'>f»?Wr^ R^ateV tjuoae l^qokleanied blockheads My." 

. This 18 too much like the interpolated gibberish of into^- 
kated players, and i$ srhoUy ^njlcovpk^. : 

One pa88^ ^qBiOv^ tmw^^ ^ ^^9 MJHch is mg»h^ ia ^elf^ 
^ which. Pryd^'« ^ecce^l^idty wohI^ ^^ ^Uow him t^ ^{^ 
duce to his usual metre^ It is part of the descriptiQii jof the 
l&ixed i^ar^cf^ i)f thjs ii^emper^ man ^nd pii^ j^ the 
fo»rtj> satire. . > 

« Then bi^/aU oi) ^ h^^elf ior "airing cbl^|^ 
^ A peel'd^ slic'd onisQ eats, and tipples verjuice.** 

Thciie is 9 colprable p^etjsnce {or thjis jtrana^tion^ but 1^ 
ynani^ex ;s wholly Dryden'i?. 

Examples might be greatly multiplied, in wl^jich Pryden 
has departed far from the manner of Persius.. J^nd it may 
be doubted in ^cJii iji^anQQ^^ nrhetfae^ Jbe '^ ;n,i|^es him spealc 
^' that kind of i^ig^i ii^hich he vmiM hm.e «pdkeo, had he 
** lived in England." 

Dryden's versification in the work before us is extremely 
defective, and his rhymes are often imperfect. The fr^equent 
recurrence of the verb in the second person singular abbrevi*- 
jited is grating to the ear, and destroys the harmony of many 
of his lines. Tak'st^ che^t'st, yawn'st, mutter'st, &c. are 
very ill sounding words. in poetic ciomposition, :aa>d sfe select*- 
ed from a numerous list of simijlar exampJes. 

The instances of false rhypie iii rfiis translation are fre- 
quent, and sometimes ludicrous. In the fi^'^t satire " thrcnjS* 
is made to rhyme with " plgugh^^ ^^ t/y^* with *^ p9.^Kyy* and 
** sed*^ with " tnisiieyy &c. Who WOtUld au^Cl:^ I' do not 
say Dryden^ but a poet pi Dryden'3 cele^rit^ /ci ijegUgqnce, 
)ike this i 

We frequently meet with Alexandrine ^nes in Dryden's 
Perseus, and they are ziot always ofTensiji^e. 9ut the .prosaic 
lines, which occur in every page, interrupt that flowing*!^^ 
ure, which poetry is designed to impart. We select two ex^ 
gmples, which will certainly s^muse the jeader* 

*< What says the world of me and of my muse ?" 

I do pot know what the ^ fifforid saysi" ixat /#boald say. 
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diat Dryden was dreaming, and that bis muse had taken her 
flight 

^ T*are In a Terylioiiefiil way to ttarve.'* 

We are prompted on this occasion to say with Johnson, 
that Dryden wrote for nvages, and are almost tempted to add, 
Jar bread. 

We will not add to the catalogue of Dryden^s *' scabrous 
*' and hobbUng'' lines. Amid all the blemkhes of his rersif* 
ication we can frequently cull a small flower ; but, having 
80 long traversed the rough ground, we are too much faugu- 
ed to seek for bouquets. One specimen however, among his 
more fortunate passages, we ofier our readers, before we take 
leave of him. 

Ferihu Sai» /. 63. 
** Quia populi sermoest f, Qms eoim ? NUi canmnamoHt 
** Nunc denram nnmero fluere.ut per l^ewveros 
" Effundat juoctora ungues ; acit tendere ▼emun 
** Nod secus, ac n ocnlo rDbricam dixigat uno } 
** five opus in mores, in lax\niit in prandia regunii 
** Dicere res grandes nostra dat nrosa poetae.** 

** The verse in £ishion is, wlien nnmbers flow 
^ Soft without sense, aiid without spirit slow } 

* Is smooth and equal, that no sight can ^tid 
** The rivet, where the polished piece ymBJoim^d, 
** So even all, with such a steady view, 

* As if ^f shut one eye to level true. 

** Whether the vulgar vice his satire stings, 
f The people's riots, or the rage of iing*t 
** The gentle poet is alike in all, 
** His reader hopes no rise, and £^rs no folL** 

The versification in this passage is pleasing, though by no 
means faultless. The translation is liberal and lively, and 
tolerably just. The obscurity of the clause " ut per leve se- 
" veros effiindat junctura ungues'* prompted the willing spirit 
of Dryden to qualify the ** molli numero" of the satirist with 
terms of greater severity, than the original will justify ; and 
** the rage of kings'* conveys a different meaning from ** pran- 
^* dia regum.** 

We might furnish other ^ecimens, in which Dryden ba« 
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been equally, if not/nore successful ; but we must hasten to 
a more recent laborer in the same field. 

A translation of Persius by Drummdnd* has excited atten- 
tion> and acquired considerable celebrity .f On the first ap- 
pearance of this work the author of the British Critic under- 
took an apology for Mr. Drummond, presuming that he had 
not seen Brewster's translation,:]: which, in the opinion of the 
critic, is executed with unparallelled success.^ But from the 
best evidence, we can obtain without access *to the book, it 
must be ranked among the feeble and humble efforts of ordi- 
nary translators. Drummond has quoted several of his lines, 
which evince, that the British Critic supported a lame and 
helpless cause. 

The following couplet among Others he calls an example of 
** his usual style.*' 

* A sam^ here of perfect freedon; see, 

^ Thanks to our eaps^ they make us ebarvringfree** 

If this be a fair sample of his manner, his cap ought to be 
zfooPs cap. 

We feel perplexed in entering on an examination of Drum- 

* The satires of Pernus, translated Ly William Drummond, esq. r.R.8. &c. 
Lond. 1799. This is a second edition. We do not recollect in what year 
the first was published. 

f i&rle ranks him below Dryden in vivacity, but gives him credit for fi- 
delity. Drummond cannot thank him for his mistaken application of th« 
word, « fida," to his traa8Ution,for he disclaims all dose adherence toJiis au- 
thor. 

I Published in Z75X. 

§ ** Brewster's translation of Persius,** says Dmihmond in a subsequent 
edition, ^ was not unknown to me, when I began mine. The truth is, I judg* 
** ed very differently of Brewster from the author of the British Critic. I did 
*< not find out, that he united all the talents, required in a translator. I did 
" not discover, that his numbers were remarkable either for strength or har- 
** many. On the contrary I fairly own,fhat T thought them, as I think them 
* still, feeble and prosaic. I nowhere see in his verses those flashes of genius, 
** which, amidst all the defects of Dryden's translation, occasionally shine 
** through the gloom, and discover the poet." The author of the British Crit- 
ic does not leave Mr. Drummond without praise ; and the Monthly Review- 
v% style hit vcraification ** strong, flowing, andhlffmaoiMUy** 



mooA^s tfznslxdoa of Yexsiua. Our xenudci must be msff 
general^ for he has secljUbded us from ihe critic's best gxouadl 

His 4ictioii is stadied, goad we^ dioseiu Where Persius 
is jrou^y /i^ is polished ^ wh|eahei^Uk^hisaufboi:'s%ufe8^ 
be changes them % ^nd when he thinly Persius extiavagaiit> 
he teitj^er hiboars to re4ttce h^ to his own staodard, or passes 
to tlpe i|ext poi;!tiony tha^ (leases }nm» It may he foreseeo, 
lh?t a t^an^ktor, who thus marks out his giouud^ iran ei^i^it 
)ittle of the genius f^id spii^t of his^authcnr. Soo^etkne^ Mr, 
Drufijmoad ceuders the sense of P/Hsius in parapbrasej some- 
.times b^ is an imitator^ and sometimes he takes a passage (^ 
bis aiitborfor a^ motto^ and g^ves ;i plsising poetic disserta^ 
tion. 

The ireader will see in die foDpwing passage bow much 
Mr. Drummond has outshone his author, and how ht^ be 
bas regarded him in the {>ra^ of S^us. 

8ai. FL lor 

# Cor jpbet hoc "Bjk^ po^qnam d^tertnit e^ae 
** Mxonides, Quintiu* pavone ex Pytbagoreo.'* 

" Hiy mcuey O Emmu, gang the tnmqiiil scene, 

" TVs SCSI czmlian, and th^ sky serene. 

^ Tliy spirit now, its earthly labors o*er» 

f* lives In thy verse, and transmigrates no more.** 

The cmssf^ty which Dryden's version of this passage afs 
6nrds lo Driuiiinpnd'Sf is certainly amu«iig. 

^ Who in a dnmien dream behdd his soid 
** Hie fifth within the transmigrating roll, 
■f Which first a peacock, then Enphorbiu was, 
M Tkta Homer next, and next Pytfaagwras; 

# Apd last of fdl tjie line did into Eniuiis pass." , 

Mr. Drnmmoncf s translation is a haj^y panegyric iq>on 
{juiius^ without any countenance from Persius \ and Mr. 
Diyden's is a tderably j^st paraphrase, abating for one Tulgar 
^pidiet, whcUy unaudiorised, and one blunder, into which 
lie could not be seduced by any cc^y of Persius, whidi we 
have seen. 

* Dryden hai cooamitted a tipgylar blonder in maluDg Q^^^ ^ munei:^ 
adjective. 



We select bne psissagty ia whidk Mra DnummMlid fats pkn^ 
iaglj imitated Persius in deicrilHng the Tadiety ot the human 

Mai, F.s^ 
** Mille hotoimim fl^ciesi et rernm discolor tsoi i 
" Velle mum cui^e est, ^ec voto vivitur uno^*' 

** Of men and manners there are various k&i^ 
*< And life seems' ^11 to alter with our minds t 
^ By turns the picture renovates, and fadesy 
■* Its colors shifting to a thousand shades ; 
** No single passion rules mankind alone, 
<* M each- has otie, pecufi^ly his ofien.'^ 

We rrfet to the lattfef part of tii6 fourth satire, 

^ How truly fair was bounteous nature's plan,** &e. 

for an example of pleasing description, founded on I^ersius^ 
with little regard to his sentiment or language^ 

One passage more we select, and that merely for an ex- 
ample of Mr. Drumihond's poetic excellence^ 

Sat. FL 12. 
*< Meic ego seciuiis vulgi,'* &c. 

** No tumults here disturb my peaceful life« 
** No loud dedaimers, bent on public strife. 
<* Unheedful too of winter's rage I sleep, 
** Though Auster threaten, and Aquarius weep. 
<■ I view my neighbour's fields, nor yet repine, 
** That his estate will soon be double mine. 
** Though in his wealth I see the upstart roll, 
,** Yet purest wine still sparkles in my bowl ; 
<* Though he grow ridi, yet I content can sup, 
* Nor hate txxt envy mingles in m^ cup.'* 

On the whole there appears to be no interference between 
the versions of Dryden and Drummond* The characters of 
their works are very different, and Mr. Drummond appears 
wholly independent. Dryden is generally interesting, even 
when faulty ; and Drummond always satisfies by his beauty 
and accuracy. Dryden sometimes excels by his boldness 
and temerity, and Drummond generally pleases by his delica*- 
cy and caution. Dryden often disgusts by his caricature 
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cojieSf but Dnunmond is seldom ilnnatural, and never leaver 
his picture unvamisbed. In Dryden it is difficult to select a 
faultless couplet, in Drummood a defective one seldom oc-< 
curs. In fine, Dryden, being a translator by trade, and wish« 
ing to amuse all, makes us laugh gt his tricks i and Drum- 
mond, always aiming to be a good poet, secures attendon by 
his evenness and suavity. 

We find in the catalogue of the Priestleys mendon of a 
translation of Persius by Sheridan in 1737, of which we 
know nothing but the price. 

In 1752 a prose translation of Persius was published by 
Edmund Burton, chiefly commended for its notes and critical 
conjectures. 

In 1779 there Viras a paraphrastic imitation of the same 
author by Edward Burnaby Greene, which the reviewers de« 
ride, and which has not found its way into our libraries. 

It is by laborious study only, that a good latin schobr can 
understand Persius ; and, instead of calling in the aid of Ca* 
saubon and Stelluti, most students will resort to Dryden and 
Drummond. The style of Persius is so peculiar, that he 
seems almost to have used a vocabulary of his own. His 
language might have suited the taste of the learned in his 
own age, but it has ceased to be easily understood. *' ^tue 
^* nunc sunt in honore vocakula cadent!* 



ADVICE TO A STUDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 



LZr'TZR FT. 



H 



.AVING dissuaded you from seeking popularity 
by improper means, I shaU next recomnoend independence 
of mind. 

There is at the University, if I may so express it, an ed- 
dy of opinions, as it runs counter to the opinions of society 
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iri getreral. It is there esteemed honorable to engage in va- 
rious kinds of riot; Opposition to the government, though by 
Secret and mean arts of revenge, is accounted noble. The 
Inost regular and uniformly good conduct is represented, as 
briginating solely from the desire of College honors and dis- 
tinctions. He, who disdains to join in disorderly projects 
and pursuits, is branded as a vile coward^ who is afraid of in- 
curring the displeasure of his instructers ; and he, who refuses 
to tell a lie to exculpate a fellow student from merited punish- 
hient, is considered a fit object of indignation and of con- 
tempt; 

The prevalence of such opinions ihust surely indicate some- 
thing highly erroneous and reprehensible. 

It would hoVvever be wrong from this state of things to 
infer, that the students in general are more attached to confu- 
sion, than to order ; to immorality, thin to virtuous conduct. 

The fact is, the disorderly are commonly the most influ- 
ential. Unable to excel in science, yet ambitious of dis- 
tinction, they seek an undue ascendency over their felloVs^ stu- 
dents. From their intercourse with the world they become 
much better acquainted with the means of effecting their pur- 
pose, than those, who far exceed them in literature. By 
their oVefbearing influence they induce the studious and the 
regular to unite with them in many of their bad practices. 
Very few have the independence to remain unmoved by their 
arts. Those, Mrho cannot be influenced by persuasion, are 
often overcome by dread of contempt. I have known stu- 
dents of eminent virtues and distinguished talents, who chose 
rather to " follow the multitude to do evil," than to encoun- 
ter die sneers of the idle and the vitiousw 

If you reflect a moment, you cannot but see the absurdi- 
ty of such an inglorious submission of your judgment to 
others. I would not have you punctillious in trifles. But 
•surely in such important cases, as speaking the truth, being 
'* temperate in all things/' and using honest means of redres- 
sing grievances, you ought not to surrender your consciences 
to any, much less to the unprincipled and the irregular. 

Vol. II. No. 3. Hh 
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But^ if you inquire with the least degree of attention^ yoii 
will find, diat this is often the case. When the goyemment 
are to be deceived by direct and premeditated falsehoods, 
who are the primary instigators ? Who are a terror to those, 
whose consciences \(all not allow them to violate the truth ? 
Who, let me further ask, are the first to contrive low and 
unworthy acts of opposition to authority ? Who are the most 
ready to tempt you to neglect your studies, and to engage in 
dissipation ? Are they not generally those, whose sentiments 
and whose conduct in your cooler moments you contemplate 
with disapprobation ? Are they those, whom you are willing 
to exhibit to the world, as your intimates and exemplars ? 

If not, why will you forego your independence in favor of 
such characters ? Why will you so readily consent to a line 
of conduct, which, if it do not now fill you ^th selfreproacH, 
can hardly fail to do this on mature reflection i 

Certain kinds of independence you may observe very prev- 
alent. The students are, for example, without difficulty per« 
suaded to feel independent on the instructions, the authority, 
and the counsels of their teachers. 

Advice from any other source they are apt to consider, as 
unnecesssH-y, or i& adapted to their situation. They feel per- 
fectly competent to invent their own modes of study, and te 
form their own rules of conduct. 

W^re such selfsufficient characters to be addressed, how- 
ever they might need advice, it would be treated with scorn, 
unless it should flatter their peculiar turn of thought, or be 
given in honeyed language, adapted to their taste. 

But I am happy in the correspondence of one, who is wil- 
ling to listen to the dictates of experience, though contrary 
lo his preconceived opinions, though desdtute of the modem 
ornaments of style, and though they have nothing but truth 
and the general suffrage of the wise and virtuous to recom- 
mend them. 

Allow me then, as one, who cherishes a parental concern 
for your welfare, and who has long taken a lively interest in 
whatever relates to our Ahna Mater, to dissuade, you from 
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that ^uHous kind of independence^ which consists in a proud 
contempt of wholesome counsel and restraint. 

At the same time let me enforce on you that independence 
of mind) which will lead you ever to act from the sober dic- 
tates of your own judgment^ and to despise the influence and 
the ejiample of those^ who would cause you to deviate froni 
the path of rectitude ; that true independence, which wijl 
always cause you " et sentire quae velis^ et quae sentias di- 
cere." Yours, &c. PHJLOS. 



AN ESSAY ON MODERN IDOLATRY. 

A O perceive the imperfections of others before we 
discover our own, and to censure those very faults, to which 
we ourselves are addicted, is a trait in the human character, 
which not unfrequently exposes us to ridicule. In no par- 
ticular does the truth of this assertion appear more evident, 
than in our decisions concerning the religion and morality of 
the Ancients. When we consider the degree of refinement, 
at which they had arrived, their sacrifices, orgies, and other reli- 
gious rites vaise in us astonishment at their depravity ; while 
we, although aided by the light of revelation, have equalled 
them in almost every species of idolatry. ^ The calamities, 
which befel the Israelites for their apostacy, appear to us 
just, and we do not hesitate to pronounce them idolaters, 
without even suspecting, that the appellation applies with 
equal propriety to ourselves. 

To evince that these assertions are not without proper 
foundation^ and at the same time to exhibit a succinct view 
of modem Pagan theology, are the objects, now to be accom- 
plished ; and, should I fail to convince, I may perhaps amuse* 

Pluttts, the god of wealth, for the number of his votaries, 
deserves to be placed first on the catalogue of modem idols. 
He was emblematically painted by the Ancients, as both 
|>liiid and foolish, lame in his approach, but winged in his 
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departure. Of the extent of his influence over did aacieat 
world information is deficient y but at the present day we 
may safely affirm, that ^^ all nations, pepploji and languages faU 
^^ down and worship this golden image." Afi a counterpart 
to the hierophants of antiquity, men, who seceded from iht 
world, and devoted their time to. the service of idols, aiie the 
priests of Flutus, who, from their sel£^enial, and extreme de». 
votion to the object of their worship, are denominated 
^^ Misers r From th^ extraordinary veneratioQ, in which 
this idol is held among the moderns, the province of some 
of the most celebrated deities of the ancients is now 
devolved on him. The fair goddess of Love has yielded 
to his superior influence, and, like Moloch and Saturn of old, 
he is now th^ object of human sacrifioes. To obtain the 
object, held forth in his worship, infatuated mortals brave 
death in a thousand forms \ in the horrors of sl^pwreck on 
unknown and desolate shores^ in the chilling atmosphere of 
^e polar regions, and in the no less inhoqiitaUe dimes of 
the tropics. Nor are his sacrifices always thus voluntary \ 
for, since the commencement of the fifteenth century, thou* 
sands of human victims have be^n for4:ibly conveyed froni 
the coasts of Africa, and immolated on the shores pf the 
New World, in a manner far more cruel, than ever was 
practised by the ancients, or even by those, whom we aris 
pleased to denominate ^^ the imefdightened savages of the 
South Sea islands." 

» * 

Dame Fortune top has always maintained no incoaoidenH 
ble share of influence oyer mankind. Her reputation is so 
far enhanced at the present time, that no enterf^ri^ of mo? 
ment is- embarked in, yrithout fM;eviou^y invoking her aid, 
and in a manner no less modern^ thaa novel* Men, faoned 
for integrity among the people, are nominated to serve in he? 
priesthood \ and with them are deposited the i^flPeiings ta 
Fortune. {n process of time alluring manifestoes ane pub- 
lished, intimating, that at the appointed place the hUpd, b<tf 
Jfnunificent goddess will, fay die agency of hsx wheel, boua^. 
\^1 signalize diose, who may engage in her cau^, witM4( 



f^qiecjt to oak or age. Narer did di^ anoint fwji of Dd^ 
phoS) nor the sacred groves of D«dOT% <^v^es8 8^ ctovmbi 
of suppliants. Ther« the cmliaa ai^d iim sl^t^mm disdain 
not to intermingk with the herdir and to "Irait wttbi amiety 
to hear the declaration of thek fiite. But the blind goddess 
of chanf»& distributes her favjors iprith ^e same iU^udg€4 tibe«' 
rality, with whiek Ae did formerly \ for> among the aume^ 
rous caodidat^s» who solicit b^ uncertain fayor, the least de« 
serving may prove &e a^ost succesafiil. To qukB $h( murmur tt 
of those deluded votslrieSa who had been indul^ng themaelreflt 
in the golden di^eaois of fi9m:y> they aM totd» that ^eir dooai^ 
tions are npt nosappliedy but wJU be eniployed ill a matineri^ 
in which they w^e never defsigned^ in beneviolent and (tiedl: 
it not in Ga^) retigious p)2i|)06es» 

Honor is a ^^ cs^rkious idol, aod aeeommo^^ hittusrif to 
the pleasm^ and comrenience of his followefs/^ The diver*^ 
sity of opinion, entertained among the cnodems concermng 
thid idol, is wordiy of note. £i^ery sect, pro£sssion, and cha^ 
racter, make pretensions to his worship; e2tsh difiering fsona. 
die rest in almost every particular eKcq>t the naoae* *' I a«i 
a man of honM^^ is an emphaikai expression in tbeaaouth o£ 
every one, from the officer of state ^to the tenant of lh» Biide^i 
well, if Vano could enumerate three hundred Jupiitefis »* 
moug the ancients, yie can eertainly furnish as many Honooi 
amoK^ the modems. Thmf laws are to me invc^ved tn such 
a maze of obscurity and inconfiistency, that I must pass them 
over m silence, briefly observing, that among the ancients zc^ 
cess to his t^nple was obtained only by passing throng that 
of virtue* Amo^g our homrahUs this is so far from being 
esteemed a prerequisite, that it is deemed a disparagameni. 

The next, which merits our attention, is Bacchus. 13iat 
he still msuntains, and ^t he ever will maintain hss ancient 
godship inviolate, we cannot hesitate to affinm. For thi». 
number and respectabi^ty of hi$ iK)tadb8 he should rank next 
to Plttt»s ^ and for universality of inAoence yield tt> none m 
fhe modem pantheon. The muses were formerly eaid 4ohare 
^,eenuHdertheguardians)upof Apolloi butitisg^iiemUyheliev* 
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ed, that thejr are now worshipped through the secret media*? 
don of Bacchus. If Mercury once presided over eloquence, 
we all know, that Bacchus now enjoys that prerogative. Like 
ancient Circe too, he alone possesses the power of transform- 
ing men into brutes. To a few of his favored and enUght-* 
ened sons are entr-usted the modem Elusinian mysteries. 
Their pretensions to secrecy and hidden knowledge are pro- 
verbial ; but this they cannot conceal, their actions bespeak them 
the votaries of the generous god of the grape. Although it 
be notorious, that Bacchus does not, as formerly, bestow the 
blessings of wealth on his followers ; yet this is certain, 
that by enlisting under his banners the favorites of Plutus 
may rid themselves of their golden boons more effectually, 
than Midas did by bathing in the streams of Pactolus. 

It will pexhaps be thought, that the fair goddess of love 
should ere this have arrested our attention ; but alas V of all her 
ojice boasted influence nought remains but her name in the 
numbers of the poet. For when she had befen suspended in 
the exercise of her functions in the civilized world by the in- 
fluence of Plutus, she bade adieu to the dedicated groves of 
Paphos and Idalia, and winged her way to the fertile plains of 
Otaheite, the Bden of love. There she and Mars hold an 
undisturbed empire over the numerous islands of the great 
Southenr Ocean. Ever since her flight her province has been 
wholly under the guidance of the god of riches 5 and with- 
out his assent seldom does Hymen light the torch, or Calliope 
ring the marriage song. Virtue, delicacy, symmetry of fea- 
tures, and the long list of female accomplishments are but 
baubles, when compared with the solid and lasting charms of 
gold. In fact the true golden age has returned. Gold haa 
monopolized almost the whole province of love. Our mod- 
em Danaes too must yield to its influence ; and Cupid seldom^ 
aims a shaft, unless tipt with gold. 

The virgin, Vesta, who had been esteemed a goddess ever 
since the days of the daughter of Jephtha, has fallen into dis- 
repute in this degenerate age. Her numerous convents or 
temples in the eastern woj-ld, which sometime since affbr<fed 
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wax as$ylum to the unfortunate (air^ in wlikh tbejr might take 
refuge from the tongue of slander^ ;md bid adieu to the world 
and its cares, are either demolished) or become the scenes of 
infamy. None will now receive the ooce honorable ^dil but 
those, who are soured by disappointment, and. who are wil* 
ling to persist in a life of celibacy no longer, than an oppor* 
tunity offers of changing '* better for worse." 

Having thus taken a cursory view of those deities, whose 
worship has engrossed both the ancient and modem worldf 
we will now turn our attention to one of m<Mre recent date. 
This is Fashion* Her origin was long the subject of strict 
scrutiny among modem mythologists. Some have sujiposed 
her the ofispring of Plutus, while others have endeavored to 
trace her descent by ransacking the nasty volume of Hesiod ; 
but all to no purpose, for it has been since proved, that her 
divinity consists in nothing more, than an inanimate gcose, 
fabricated by some modem Cyclops. Although of the mean- 
est origin, yet her celebrity is so great, that her votaries may 
be found in all the grades of society from the peasant to the 
king. Versatility in appearance is their distinguishing char« 
acteristic. This is often carried so far by the fairest half of 
creation, that within the rise and fall of a weather glass we 
have witnessed as strange metamorphoses, as any, related by 
Ovid. Sometimes they have increased in height and magni- 
tude, far surpassing the original ; but, by some sudden cap- 
rice of fashion, they have now divested themselves of almost 
' every incumbrance, and are fast approaching towards the sim- 
plicity of Eve. 

tn sacrificing at the shrine of Fashion nothing is too dear 
to be withheld. TI)e Fashionaliay* or festivals of fashion, 
like the Palilia, ar| celebrated during the night ; and, at- 
though they often endanger both life and health, yet such is 
the veneration for this favorite idol, that the suffering fair one 
will seldom attribute the cause of her mdady Uy its true 
source. The influence of fashion over the minds and actions 
of mankind at large is truly extensive. The sense of mod- 

• Balh. 
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eiky h far from being statiohsty^ but Tsiiss wkh die Mchl« 
atiDg IvM of CnlMri. The ^tyle of modem wiiters, tit 
tonfotmitf wilh ike pretailkq; modes of drese^ haedieady be^^ 
come loose aad inqwre \ and the ebastest eye tio# dweHs 
with de^^ upon dbjiKtci, wliich some few years since would 
Iwfe ^ e^ei!eieiq[>'d the modesty of natufe.'' 

Thus do we see, Aat, whOe the modems are raisiag tiie 

^tKiCttsatioit <rf idolatfy against the ancients, diey abo bear the 

tfiaffc of the beaM sn Aiek foteheads i and, althou^ they de^ 

ny it wMi their ttps, they pMilaim it atoud by limr actions. 

While we eensuie the depranty of the amricoit Israelites 
In t«mdng aside after false gods, we too bow the knee te 
Baal, and ofkt sacrifices to Moloch* like them we possess 
the adimnfagtt of a rev«aled relig^, but content oursekes 
wkh disobeying its preoepts* T. C. 
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HE republic of letters never sustained a greater 
loss in any single author, than by the destruction of the lat- 
ter and more interesting part of Livy. Several eminent mod- 
ems have indulged the pleasing expectation, that the entire 
work of this noble historian might yet be recovered. It has 
been said to exist in an Arabic version, and even a complete 
copy of the original is supposed to have been extant as late, 
as the year 163 1, and to have perished at that time in the plun- 
der of Magdeburg. That munificent patron of literature, 
Leo X| exerted the most generous ^eal to rescue front ob-' 
nvion the valuable treasure, whith one of his bigotted prede-' 
cessors had expelled from every christian library.* Bayle 

^ Tape ORVOSftT tfie grttt wmdd nst ttdEkr htwr ia aoy cHrfatiin Vhn* 
tjt becsttse «f tlie ipigaii wperstitms wilsh wkick 0m butory abounded^ 
But the nine reason held good against all ancient authors ; and indeed Greg- 
ory's seal was far from being levelled at Livy in particular, for he deckred 
war against all human learning. 
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huA preserred under die article, Leo, two curiout original let* 
ters of that PbntifF, concerning his hopes of recovering lArj^ 
which afibrd the most honorable proofs of lus Jibecali^. in 
ife cante of letters. 

Of 140 books of Livy only -45 remain in a pecfeot - state s 
and therefore the discovery of any, even the snullest part of 
:8o invaluable a treasure will without doubt be .welcome to 
' the learned* 

. . Mr, Paul James Brtths being at Rome in. the year X772» 
iCor the purpose of inspecting manuscripts in the Vatiean Li» 
brary at the request of Dr. Kenmicott, in the progress of 
rJlis elaborate collaticms for the Hebrew Bible, he afterwards 
pttbliahed, examined a Latin manuscript .of the books of To^ 
hkf Job, and Esther, and to his surprize found, that they 
were superscribed on some mote ancient diaracter. On a 
careful examination the manuscript was to be ranked among 
those, which are called rexcriptoSf or rather, says he, to use 
the Ciceronian style, palimpsestos ^ the last of which terms^ 
we dioukL observe, is particularly used to signify parchments^ 
dressed in such a manner, that, by a little moisture, what had 
been written on them might be effaced, after which they 
were ready to receive a new inscription. However in the 
present case the characters were not so far destroyed, but 
that, with assiduity and attention, he was able in a great 
measure to recover them. 

This Latin Codex contained 1 76 leaves, nine of which have 
been more lately added, together with some others about the 
jniddle of the book, from fol. 54 to 72 $ but those only are 
^R/^orth mentioning, which were formerly parts of other au- 
AfOtSf collected probably into the present form in the eighth 
century, when the old text was covered with a new one* 
The leaves, which contain the fragment of Livy, seem much 
die most ancient ; and may be found on the 73d and 78th pa^ 
ges, which conclude the first part, and at pages 75 and 76^ 
which conclude the last. That it belongs to die middle of 
the 91st book is plain from the subject} as it relates, that 
Sertorius made himself master of Contrebia } and the epito»- 
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-isfe 'a£tlmx;pr8t book states &e SertDviaii -war in fiptin. Bl- 

mdeb ttt obierred in the rxxkit of one page liB. 1021, and of 

.Ai^ bdnr TITI LIVI^ lint in a diiraeter ao very taimite^ w 

fcarceiy to be legible. The form of it, as .the muifn baA 

rhtei clO^ «ottl4[ not wdl be asetitained ; but k afif^ared to 

Ibaveli^efi nearly what we call a small f<dio« Tbt chamt^ 

«Sr, in.^hfch it was ^ifnrkten^ is tfaat» which is .catted wuMi3^ 

which is generally accounted the most s^ntique, and is £cmmi 

m ^e Jmsdfest mimber oi manii8cript& He cottipared it 

wsitk tke molt cdebnited anciait wri^ngs, the Vatican Vivgil 

land Toreoce and the Medteean Virgil, kidierto deemsfd^ 

'4«ai», ancient ejctant; wad percei^^ that it yielded to noneii 

^potnt x>f excellence and antiquity* When he was afterwav^i 

Itt Na^S). he met with several Latin words, which bad bMi 

4iisoKbed on some of tlie wafis of Herculaneom, tiiiick fut 

found tb )?e«(einbfe exactly those of ihe manuscript. On lift 

whok be does not scmprle to ^ve it a first place among ait*- 

pfmt ^nanuscr^s in the Latin kngnage 4 and, lest beskcnftt 

kt de^fta^i rash ^ fdmuug this judgment, he introdoccfs^ 

Isttt^ itatisfn, the Abbate Vito Gioirenazzi, paiticularly sk- 

puilot^ in these inquiries, as jcmiing him in the same eipiniett. 

. The^)^Khment of i&is fiagment is very thin, and of a ydi^ 

tif^ iUA^. I'her^ are e«r9 cokmias m each page, containi)^ 

Ikkvy ^iiA6 *f '^mdv the woids have no intervening spaee^o ^dilh 

tinguish them from each other. 

•^ "^ii^^Yedious relick 4ie puUishedat Hamburg in C773 in 
a'^msM feliain i4 i^g^$^ and (kdicabed it to Dr. Kesaiicwt 
It is preceded by a statemeJnt of the discovery ; then ave giv^ 
ei^'the four page& of the. fragment, two cdumns each, in^ 
iiM^iQ{'^:nr»ile-f ^d then a t3'ai»ct%)t in the fnove'mddMi 
form V to whibh are added a fewiannotadons and cvkfoitHM. 
^^t^'Sfre some blanks, occa^oniad by illegible words ; yeft, 
iiipi%ahd incomplete, as h k> iti^ nei^rtheless an acceptabfe 
i^ki6n tp the. exceUemt faisttiry, of which it ^makeis a. pait- . 
^ ThfefoHo^ng is alh^ral tnafislation.* 

' "VThe. tfiuidattoii is tapM^m the fltoBdemtn't Migasittft fdr tl|» yUtt 
277 a, as are some of thepreliuinary renuurl(i i but the chief ^/e .froia tlr 
]|^tefiice of -Mr. Broar. 



SatofhM at hmgtb ta)»s Cetitrebia.* Hk Mtof bring Hi ^ 
ivimet ^uaiters, ii« ordtrs trarBke mstmitteAts to be fH-e^af-** 
edf and, as^mblmg die ^thbassadors ef itx nations, :urges:^ 
Aem tcr'fiirisb tbe war. In the sprtiig he sends Pex^Mtur^tor. 
the nation of the iliir6i^M#s, a^d g»^es instmctioiis to Beftiitf * 
Mil* fof rene<iriDg the campaigfi« He him«etf, altev marcbr 
iiig hSd armf through ^levei^l ndtion^, ^noam]^ near Calagisr 
lis K&sicar;t ^ves s<Mn« otdefs to Masitis atid 'Imtekis,>aiidp 
Jiassing through the terntor^r of the Umcones, ainvet ^ Va^^ 
reia. 

THE FRAGMENT. 

Nevertheless, as he persisted, and was extremely vigHant, an- 
other turret, raised on the saine spot at break of day, aston* 
i§I^ the enemy. At the same time the turret of the town, 
which was its chief defence, its foundation being undermined^* 
began to open with large chinks, and * * * ♦ with firew 
The Contrebians, terrified at once with the apprehension ot 
die flames and its failing, fled trembling from the wall, and 
die whole multitude exclaimed, that ambassadors should oe 
aeat to surrender the city. The same valor, which had at- 
tacked the insolent, rendered the oonquerer more mild. .Hos^ 
tages being accepted, he exacted a small sum of money, and 
^k away all their ^rms. The freemen, who had deserted)^ 
be orderi^d to be brought to him alive, and made them kjU the 
fi^gitive slaves^ who were more numerous, than thenisfilves j 
^y accordingly dispatched them, and threw tthem dowi^ 
fuom the wall. Contrebia being taken with a ereat los^df 
troops in four and forty days, an4 L. Instelus be^lpg left there, 
f * * be led his a,rmy tp the riv^,. fiiberus.^ llier^^ ff:^ff 
i^ winter <|navter8 peajj lie citj^.c^ed C^stra^ig^.be.ihwft? 
ielf mnakied in camp, and assembled ameetii^cf ^he aUicd 
states in the city. He had given notice dirou^Otrf the pror* 
incej tfiat arms should J>e J?j9]cj4e4 ^cprc^injj; t^jd^^ i^^ji^ 
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of each district ; which bring viewed, he ofdered the 8oldiei9 
tp return the test. Thosci which, by frequent marches^'or 
* * *, were made new, he divided ki the morning am<Hig the 
oenturioBS — -^ then too — «— he provided with arms the 

gaimentt, which pay ghren to the amiAs and 

then required an account of what shops bitumen ^ * *^ and 
an account being given, how much could be procured each 
day. AU the instruments of war were therefore prepared at 
qnce. Nor did the woriemen want materials — - — * espe* 
pedally being prepared, nor were they wanting to their res- 
pective work. At length, the ambassadors of all the nations 
being assembled, — • «-* the things, whidi he himself — — «-^ 
and what he had done in taking the enemies' towns, he laid 
before them, and urged them to finish the remainder of the 
war, briefly informing them how much it was the interest of 
ihe province of Spain, that his party should be superior. The 
assembly then being dismissed, and having ordered * • *, 
In the beginning of the spring he sent M. Perpemaf with 
twenty thousand foot and fifteei;! hundred horse into the coun- 
try of the Ilurqaones to guard its seacoast \ giving him instruc- 
tions what road he should take to defend the allied towns, 
which Pompey might besiege, and how his own army might 
escape the ambuscades of Pompey. At the same time he 
sent letters tp Herennuleius, who was in the same place, and 
into another province to L. Hertuleiud, directing how he 
would have the war carried on ; above all, that he would so 
defend the allied states, as not to venture a batde with Me- 
tellus, to whom he was no match, either in authority or in 
•trength,t lest be himself should • • counsel, — ^ — towards 

* T|ie wonl xq the original here is imxagtviHum-mdh^ which, corrupted at i( 
hf the edi^r acknowledgea himself unable to supply. The letters, he adds, are 
ninurkaMf distioet, especially X and VmVM. Whether there is one let- 
ter or two between M and V is not clear. IXO perhaps may be substitutni 
for ipso. See Suetonivs m vita Jt^ti^ S 88, whtf e UQ occurs far IPSI. 

f This Perpenia was the traitor, who afterwards asninnated Sertorius. 

I It appeara both from JJrj and Qrosius b. 5, that Hertuleias, a to '. w > « da 
f iying battle to Metellus in tbe province of Bstka, lo9t iOflQO of bii^iropps* 
and, escaping into Lusitania, was there slain at Segovia, 
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•^» •— •, nor did he thinkhim in «— — ,tfaatif the war should 
be protracted, the enemy, as he had the sea at his back, and 
alt the provinces in his pdwer, would receive provisions front 
dU parts by ships ; but they, after consuming what had been 
provided the preceding summer, would be in want of every 
thing. * * Perperna to the seacost, that those things, which 
were yet safe from the * * of the enemy — — and, if oc-» 
oasion offered, might attack them unawares. He himself with 
his own-army determined to march to the Hiberones and Autal« 
cones, from whom — - ^— , when the towns of Celtiberia were ' 
attacked, his assistance being entreated,*^—-— and guides 
being sent to show the Roman army the way, — — ^ wheth«* 
er he should turn to the seacost in order to drive Fompey 
from Ilurcaonia and Contestania, both nations his allies, or 
towards Metullus and Rusitania.* Meditating on these 
things, Sertorius led his army unmolested beyond the river, 
Hiberus, through a peaceable country, without ofiending any 
one. Proceeding thence into the territories of die Bursaones, 
Casuantini, and Graccuritani, the com being all destroyed^ 
and trodden down, he came to Calaguris Nasica, a friendly 
city, and, pasdng the river near the town on a bridge, which 
he made, there encamped. The next day he sent M. Masius, 
Qusestor, to the Arvaci and Cerindones, to enlist soldiers in 
those states, and to carry forage from thence to Contrebiai 
which is otherwise called Leucada, near which town was the 
ttiost convenient passage to the Berones, into which country 
he had resolved to march his army ; and sent C Instelus, gen<» 
eral of the horse, to Segovia, and into the country of the Va- 
crei to procure horses, ordering him with his horsemen to 
wait for him at Contrebia. Dismissing diem, he himself, 
marching his army through die country of the Umoones, enk 
camped on the borders of the Virones. On die next day, 
marching fonnrard widi liis horse to view the roads, atid or-^ 
dering his foot to follow in a square, he arrived at Vareia, 
the strongest town in that district ' He came upon them * * 
unexpected, and on aH rides with the horst of h^4iwii natiotfi 
snd of the Autrio— » ->» — . 
* On. Iiniit^ftifli 
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APOLOGY FOR EPICUBJSIL 

« Inter saptrttfcrtor alitom primut 
* loaicanun gmtus attagenamm.** 



.T wilt doubdcss be couidared a crime ngwuHmot^- 
lit to tell and to defend the pkeMies of the BfMomu Wr- 
tie 10 enabvcd to the mthmly ^ Additoii md Joknanii^ 
thii nothing can-be fwpat, which is coademned by theif 
tnonl speenlidiMii* We are so wedded to the Spirtin cooh- 
ety of our eonntr^) aerefy becittse we have alwijs been 
%md tx> kf thitf iriien a strang er tdb ui of the Inzunom^ 
diindes of Engiaod and France, we aie d ispond to duniky. 
tbit be talks bi^elj, like a tiareUer ; aadt if at length we are 
foioed to believe the nination, our ignonuKe of fpoi tiring. 
i§ cfamged into monl mnbilttjr* md immediately ensuei r 
T9<>ieni philippic ag^nat the pleaantes of die tsUe. Beaklei 
we aie iifraidt.that the steady habits of the comHry wSlbe al- 
tored Of desfemyed fay die introdncdon of fiomgn loxnnons*^ 
inm I and thmfiMse we diink, that any dogy of dis compt** 
i«g csmse sIkmiU be read vnA indiimnce, and dismisacd 
i[^ is^getf idnesi> But die grave and leacned prcrfesacvs and* 
89^ erf Hinarttre will consider k a CMie» fer beyond alt 
pas^ility of escose oi extenuadon, to introduce die prmes- 
of good Kfioif among sfendentSr who will leam themoDe»tbr 
kss they eat; wfai^oii^totiieference AGnorvit at the chief oiF 
divinidcSy and Parnassus^ as the coosepnied gnnnd of sci* 
CDce^ with nuMseawftdnissand zeal^ diatt the Mlower of Msxr 
hornet irensraces di&holy prophet of God, and prays towandsi 
t^holydty df lOecca. These chargeft pediaps cannot be 
ehtded. I diall bare diem to the reaieir^s rdfiitadony and 
.abaU content mqrself with obsenring, that die Unisrersides o£ 
Oxford and Camhndge have seldom beea aectned of snatte0>« 
tkm to UteaaiMre^f and yet.ia those iKnerabfe goduc momaK 
teries the noyices and monks^ on die eelebradgn pi benetut 



nmf Aifi) ithaunt hig^ miMs to St Epiturus. Xhx Wdiitary 
Meamotis the commonft' tsUes are covered ^di most exceK 
lem food m great prdfusion. Often t!te students at thetir 
VMMtit tiot in ^mtifie&s and ehoii:e Wines ; and, wben l)ie 
ielle^TB moet together, a spectator may wonder at the beauOf 
iMTlhe China, at the selection of nice tlnngs for dinner and 
«ti^>er, and at the quantity of tich, entbossed, dd fa^ioned 
•iliwr plate, Which' has deatended for many generations from 
the noble founders- and patrons of the colleges to iJie present 
posst^sorS) and wMch onte graced the feasts of scholars and 
d^ittti4es, Hke Chancdlor W9Ham of Wjk Aam and Arch^ 
%itiiop Laud. 

ft is ctHftomary to refer to Ae moralists of antfqnity to en^ 
^dipKfy the^uty of abstennousness, andtbe excellence of sim<- 
jAe fare. Sat th^e are some reasons to suppose, that theilr 
Dondttct was governed hy difierent principles from those tjf 
f^d virtue. I am afr^, that some of the strictest setifc 
^vrtsus remarkfdde for great roughness of throat, ilhat they^dil 
IM^ possess palates of nice sensations; and therefore tffeir 
l^ntempt of lururtous banquets is to be ascribed to -die apa- 
thy of the papilke of the tongue, and not to litetr eleratefl 
fienceptionsof the true dignity of man. Among the mak 
celebrated of these philosophers wire AntrstJienes' antf-Biog^ 
enes. The former tarried his waHet, and was cbverefl iJrMl 
rags. He depended on the miserable pittances of charity fot 
aopport, and, when diis source failed, itmight not be injtrrfc 
OttS' to beliere, that he vtzs 'Obliged to steal, liie latter lived 
in a tub, and ^Kned on the scraping of hone^i - He had-ii 
ctrp, out of which vhe idrank ; yet so great Vas his foHy,''thift 
he ifoew it away, when he saiw* a child take up water In tSe 
palm of Iris hand. Besides thesfe thfere werti many t)thefc 
practical and speculative- sophists amohg the Greeks, wft^ 
taikd against the delicate sensibility of thfe mottth, and* the 
trefl covered- taMes of the rich. They pretended' tb^ prefiet 
die Mack broth of Sparta to the savoury meat^' <rf a' ffersiaA 
lAchen. They would sweari that water was* better'thdk 
wine, dndy. like their worthy successor m^^^AelfiliWim 
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^Tub,** dot bread was the staff of life» and die quii 
of good cookery. But diis enlightened age has learned to 
lessen the commendations in favor of snarling philosophers 
Many suppose with Socrates and Plato, that die Cynics wei« 
governed by the f oUy of afiectation. Odiers diink, and prob* 
Mj jusdy, that they thundered their imprecadons, as littW 
children cry, only when they were hungry | and that they 
condemned die exquisite entertainments of die Athenians, 
only because they were not invited to sup. 

A fine taste is a valuable gift. I mean not a taste, which 
delights in the graces of architecture, the beaudes of painting, 
or the curves of sculpture ; but which is conversant with the 
dainties of the table. Unfortunately it is oftener desired, 
dian possessed. It is highly prized, because it procures a 
cmitinual fund of varybg felicity. Its ezoellence, like die 
value of virtue, is evidenced by the numerous acts of hypoc* 
lisy, which are practised to obtain a belief from the world, 
diat it exists, when it does not. Many are the little prac- 
tices, which a sop^isant connoisseur of Russian throat exerts 
to make it generally credited, that he has a palate, m^ch 
ttardes, like a sensitive plant, at the approach of what is con* 
trary to its nature \ and yet such a barbarian could not tel 
the best part of a hare, and could hardly discern the difier- 
cnce between a greasy Lapland medley, and the detidous ol* 
la podrida at die sumptuous banquet of the renowned Mar- 
quis de Escalona. Far difierent is the man of real taste. 
]^ar superior is the epicure of tremulous sensibility. I rever* 
ence such a beings '^ mihi erit magnus Apollo." I love to 
view such a hero at a well covered table, and willingly ac- 
knowledge the greatness of one, who can exquisitely relish 
die flavor of game ; who can discern with precision the pe- 
/Piliar properties and difierent vintages of various wines % and 
who can immediately ascertain by niceness of texture and 
firmness of fat therankof a wildbird in the catalogue of aeon- 
noisseur. Such a man is not transported by a ravenous ap- 
petite to satisfy the demands of hunger ; but is merely in^ 
fUned to gratify a natural delicacy by suitably appreciatii^f 
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the ge^&eral produed(»is of the season, or the curkms rarities 
of dijstant lands and oceans. With an ample fortune in his 
coffers he is not merely exempted from the fear of hungetf 
J>ut he is entirely freed from the disgust and fatigue of uni- 
formity in his courses. He is so able from knowledge to va- 
ry them^ that he is never tormented virith the thought of be- 
ing obliged ag^n to eat today> what he had yesterday exquis- 
itely reUshed. Hence there is a perpetual round of gratify- 
ing food. A mere rich man may alter his dishes in a thou- 
sand ways 'f he may have whatever fish the industry or skill 
of fishermen can supply, and whatever bird the month can 
regularly aiFord, or the accidents of weather may have forced 
on the coast ;^ yet, if he have no power of selecting the best 
bits, and no taste in relishing his luxuries, he has squandered 
his money very little to his credit, and is not far removed 
ircm the spendthrift, who foolishly lavishes what he igno- 
rantly possesses. 

. One of the most celebrated poets of antiquity seems to 
have been a connoisseur of no ordinary kind. Horace has 
often been justly honored with a high rank, as the recorder 
of nice dishes, and the discriminator of excellent wine. No 
doubt he enjoyed at the table of Maecenas whatever, as a disr* 
ciple of Epicurus, his cultivated taste could suggest, and 
the fortune of his noble entertainer was able to pro- 
cure. As a teacher of moral wisdom, he did not indeed o- 
penly recommend a minute attention to elegant luxuries ^ 
yet his poems abound with the names and qualities of most 
excellent meats, and he seems to take a delight in ridiculing 
the sumptuous entertainments of the rich, only that he may 
shew his own nicety of perception, and the wide range of his 
Epiciurean knowledge. A diligent reader may easily observe, 
that he dwells on subjects of this nature longer, than the point 
of satire requires j and that he reverts to them, whenever a 
slight opportunity offers. This ' argument I would not iiif 
deed press too far, because it would prove, that Bayle was li- 
centious in his practices, as he was immoral in. his writings | 
and that St. Jerom delighted in titillatuig ]^is pajate with zarc 
Vol. n. No. 3. Kk ' '* ' 
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titbits, as in writing to Salvian^ he says, ^ Proctil ^at & tott- 
<' viviis tuis phasides aves,, crassi turtttres^ attagea lonicus.** 
Tet from ^is, combined vnth, ▼ariout circumstances in die 
writings of Horace, it is evident, that, ao far from being of 
the school of Cato and the repubHc, he was a luzurioms phi« 
losopher of the Augustan age. 

** M» pingxtem et nitidum bent eonu cute viaeib 
* Cikm ridere voles, Epienii de gnege poreom.^ 

The world should therefore be grateful to Horace forhanr- 
ing told them of the most esteemed rarities in his time. I 
am 8ure> that every man of any rank in the Slustrious list of 
connoisseurs will diiank him for the authority of his name in 
Vindicating their science from reproach, for having adome4 
it with the fragrant flowers of poetry, and for giving the 
sanction of Us name to the goodness of Lucrine oysters and 
Falernian wine, and to the delicacy of Ae barbel, the par- 
tridge, and the African hen. 

Why the pleasures of the table have been so much con- 
demned, it is not easy to conjecture. One reason may how- 
ever be given by a severe inspector of life. They have been 
denounced, not by the wise, who might have a right to judge, 
nor by the experienced, who were entitled to censure $ but 
by the ignorant multitudei who continued, the cry of heredita- 
ry folly, and by the envious, who hated what they could not 
enjoy, and who concealed their love of d^ty living under 
the cloak of morals and sanctity. That these reproaches axe 
wholly true, I certainly do not mean to avow ; yet no one 
yill suppose, that they are entirely false, who conriders the 
extensiye^ influence of envy over the generality of mankind* 
and who knows the determined oppositiQUji, which has iiqa- 
inemorially subsisted between poverty and plenty. A rigid 
observer might therefore concludej^ that Epictetus, who was 
a slave, cpuld have no authority to talk against splendid 
banquets, to which he was * not invited. He might adso 
easily believe, that Diogenes was governed by envy or aflfec- 
tatron* whea he c^ed Axistippus the parasite of the rich^ for 
the former pretended to relish dried beans and mouldy soupi 



^hile Umt latter, &» » wise oompBtuon'ol Plato and Xea^- 
fhotif Aattd in aU dMrdelicaciea of Athenian cookery, 

tfthe lo^e of gocKl diinf^ be innocent, it receives sooMb 
jpecoaMMBdation from the pleasufey which it beatowe on oth- 
en. An a«eihitioa of ^tadfjring i» common to all, in v^iou% 
o mmera and in various degresa* It doea not necessarily pro* 
d«tfe haniH and tt iaay easily oCcatton no ordinairy felicity. 
Tbif desire often ori^natea the large and splendid diimer 
panieii ia ef ery great flaetrop<^is. There beauty or elegance 
presidesw NsMrt and art there display the choicest produo* 
tSons, whidk are arranged with ingenuity, eaibelUshed witk 
ornaments, and most appropriately adapted to es^cite the ap- 
petite, orgrattfy the taste* To this dbphy of sumptuott&* 
ness the epicure is iavked, as a particular favocite« He knowsr 
that his senses, will revel amid such prc^usion, and his, bcf* 
nevoience inefines him to return the honor of the invitatioi^ 
by praimng with truth the texture of the salmon^ and the nifiSK' 
ness of the sauce } the flavour of the mttitt<^, and the dressing 
of the woodcocks* He expaliaites on cls^ictd cookery, and 
proves most learnedly ihe inferiority of thet Roman scaros |p 
libe turbot of Hcrfbnd ; and shews with peculiar di^friminar^ 
tk>n*tfae diflerence of gOodness between ^e renowi^d lagoiir 
at the banquet of LucuUua and the {nvaluaUe ottolanf ^ 
datttr priffcipaiwif the pride of England aaid her titled peerfr 
Stith re<Bprocity of pleasure is aot merely hamdessi it^ \Bi a» 
absolute good j it diffuses smiles, and kind words % 1% cre^ea 
curkma qinsrions, which recdre ingemous answers | it cau^ea 
gaoety or merriments and the il4icde Company fs delighted 
with the real goodness of the 4tti9el^ and ^e peculiar erudi* 
tion of the kamed connoksetir. 

. But the value of the science ia evident not only from the 
harmless pleasure, it produces, but also from the solid advaik- 
ta;ges, wUcbis directly originate* Of these I diall now men* 
fion only one, leaving the others U> the imagination of the 
seader, Thb benefit arieea from the enqploytaent, afforded 
to thousands in procuring the choicest datmies of sea and 
\b^^ Thb pves » sttfasistence to many, who. tmgfat otheii* 
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urise spend their time in idleness, or lire on the pittance of 
charity, or else expire in poverty. Diligence and skill are 
exerted to discover the retreats of prized fish i to trace them 
in their ^wanderings ; to learn the season of their reappear- 
ance and highest excellence, and to offi^r them, when caught, 
as uncommonly large or savoury, to the scrutinizing epicure* 
In nke manner the nature of birds is made a subject of dil^ 
igent inquiry. The month, in which birds of passage visit 
a country, the time of their continuance, and the best modes 
of entra[^ing them are investigated ; and in consequence 
the industrious and ingenious sportsman has been recompens- 
ed by the rich purchaser, according to the rarity of the bird, 
and the celebrity of its flesh. Thus labor is provided with 
bread, and science itself has sometimes been enriched by the 
discovery of facts, which respect the nature, modes of living, 
and other mysteries in the history of animals. Who does not 
know, that many hundreds of men are yearly employed in 
catdiing those lands** of fish in our rivers and on our coasts^ 
^hich are bought solely by the rich and luxurious ? Many 
^e the Dutchmen, who gain a most ample living by the 
turbot fishery; and their success is rewarded by the rich 
burgher of Amsterdaiti, and the opulent English nobleman. 
Thus, in the period of Roman magnificence, the bays, shores, 
and rivers of the Mediterranean were explored for oysters, 
mullets, sturgeon, schar, &c. to please the taste of an iHustri^ 
ous senator^ or to gratify a hero, who had returned from the 
coarse and scanty fare of a camp. Thus also the island of 
Sicily, the Bateares, the banks c^ the Euicine, and its feeding 
streams, the coasts and the faiterior of Asia and Africa were 
diligendy searched to procure the fine pheasants, peacocks^ 
francolins, nightingales, &c. which adorned the banquets of 
imperial majesty. Surely no one will deny,' that labor so 
various and unremitted was produc^ve of solid advantage ta 
those, who engaged in it ; particularly, as the inducements 
were great, and as success was crowned with noble rewards* 
We are not suflSiciendy acquainted with the minute r^gulan 
^Ons of tt»e HoQian empire to know the mimb^ of mer^eoH 
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ployed in exertions so various and multiplied ; but we ma^r 
reasonably conclude^ that thousands were continually active 
in such researches) and that millions of pounds were expend* 
ed to purchase the rarities ; as we well know, that generals, 
senators, princes, and emperors were the able and delighted 
purchasers of the choice productions of distant lands and 
oceans. 

By the formation of the numberless delicacies, which ex- 
ist in the air, the water, and on the earth, nature evidently in- 
tended them for the service of man. They could not have 
been created merely to play, to sing, or to sleep. They were 
designed to subseive the necessities, or contribute to the 
pleasures of our species. By them we are incited to indus- 
try, and by them we are partly rewarded for the discharge 
of our duties. They are made by their numbers to promotie? 
the general good of life, by fufni^ing a plentiful subsistence 
to millions of mankind, or by their sweetness and rarity tar 
gratify the feelings of a few, and so to teach thiem to be grate.^ 
ful for the happiness, they enjoy. If this be the evident de^ 
sign of nature, there can be no harm in applying the secrets 
of cookery to enhance their excellence, by rendering fhem 
agreeable or exquisite to the taste. The connoisseur may 
faidulge himself in his turtle or canvass-back duck, vnthout 
any'fear of being reproached by his conscience, provided he 
does not spend too much time in such pleasant trifling, to the 
neglect of cultivating his mind, ^d to the forgetfulness of his 
duties to his neighbour and his Miker. I should hope, that 
eVery gentleman, who feels much correctness of Epicurean* 
taste, may also be distinguished- fdr eminence in literature, and 
ardor of piety ; and the extenuator of dainty living, while he 
congratulates him on possessing the sensitive palate of Pope, 
b€tf>es9 that he may also be renowned for poetry and wit, aad 
trusts, that he will never expeHeiicea death, itk^that of the 
bard, occasioned by the'ftiU enjoyment of' potted lampreyi ; 
and, while I wish^ that every lovcflr of ' nice morsels may have 
the glowing religion as well, as the keen a^etite and dis-* 
Eliminating judgment of Johnsbiij I earuestTy praya that hfi^ 



waj newt be fcxotAt^zcha/omMge^ like diat Iiero ia rmah 
and le»]nng» tbat he has pMMd a day witiioijft a diiiiMsv 
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ORIGINAL LETTER. 

Nnmngton Green^ near London^ Nov* 145 I7S4. 
t(tA% flint, 

Jtx AVING an opportunity to send to Boston^ I tians-^ 
joit to jou a set of Bishop HoaJdl/s works^ which I hope the 
ymversity of Cambridge will accoepl^ as a smail ofiering 
U^ te^sdfy my respect aad good wishes. His name, as a di-> 
vine, stands very high ;, but among the writers .on civil and 
feBgiottS liberty itstands next ta the names of ^dney^ and 
luodksim and Milton.* 

In a former letterf I gave you an account of ally that had 
been determined here concerning the new planet. This dis>« 
CQvery^ together with the American revohitioi^ and the pro* 
greas» made iaFrance in the power o£^yiftg by the Axeostat- 
ic snachines, ce|ider the present time a new ej^pch in tlie af- 
£»rs.9f mankind.! 

. The Royal Society have this ^mter disposedof two prize 
S|)edal8»: one to Mr. H4Ux:hiog$.for the disqov&^f of the con- 
g^;lation of Mercury, when the thermometer Sails 46 de- 
grees* below nought ; and the other to Mr. Goodrick, a geiOn- 

' ^ Th» IS ft fevorite^ sttBjcct with Dr. Price. His phihii Aropy led Mai 
■JMMtiffw almoit u ovi^'stcp t^ bbomls •£ l«yya%^ aa<l U Ibrgtft Kb couCrf 
MLi ifk vd«r ffr 4i«g«iiafal 4iflbiicii of Hberty. ' 

; f.fim )«tter, a»; '^^ centaiotr aolhi^ bnt #h«t appeptftiiin ^ plu^MeshH 
f4 jinomak of th« time«j)pL; wh^ at w^s writtep« we omit pibUshiof* 

^ |TIutUaQeii£tbe.BQctor*t^flighti. , We believe the /innr Q//jr<V 
WW 9pm brought' ta its highest perfection, and its |trstical utiUtj it abovl 
fWUnenwrtite ts that ^t tuHnraingtu n^v^atfovf ^ 



tkman in Yorkshirei for discovering a Tariation in die Ught 
of the star, Algol, which it goes through everj^ three days, its 
light in this time gradndiy dimini^ing, tiQ, froiA a star of 
the first magnitude, it becomes a star of the fourdi or fifth 
magnitude^ and afiervjods xec09^t% itself ^gmHf Since the 
disposal of these medals two iogeniotta papers have been read 
to the Royal Society, one by the Honorable Mr. Cavendish, 
containing some neW facts concerning infiammable and deplo- 
gisricated air, and the other by Dr. Bladder, on the meteors of 
the last year, and the nature and causes of meteors in gene* 
ral. But die greater part of our dme this winter has been 
spent in a manner very unsuitable to the design of our insti* 
turion J I mean in violent altercations and disputes, occasion- 
ed by <x)mplaints of misconduct in Sir Joseph Banks, our 
president, and attempts to oblige him to resign. These at» 
tempts have not succeeded, and at present he seems to be 
confirmed in the chair, and the society has returned to iti 
usual business. 

I have for sometime been confined by a wound in. my 
leg, from a fall. This confinement, together with the vei^ 
low and sad state of my wife's health, has pressed upon mf 
spirits. But I have great reason to be thankful j for indeed 
my life has hitherto been a happy life, and my heart is full 
of gradtude to the giver of it. 

Wishing you, dear Sir, all possible happiness, I am, with 
great respect. 

Your obliged and very obedient servant, 

RICHARD PRICE. 

P. S. I hope you have received die new edition of my trea- 
tise on anninties, which I request the favor of the AmeriCMi 
Academy of Arts apd Sciences to accept. 
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ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, COUNT 

OF RUMFORD j 

With solfni accauni of his writings^ philosophical ifH* 

pr&vementSf {5V. 

[CoBtinued from pa^e 164.] 
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HE delightful fields of philosophical investiga- 
tiotij through which Rumford has so usefully ranged, he was 
now to leave for more active scenes, where we can view him^ 
as a soldier. 

General Moreau^ having passed the Rhine^ notwithstand- 
ing the opposition, which he met from various bodies of sol- 
diers, whom he defeated, was marching into Bavaria. Count 
Rumford, then in England, hearing of these transactions, im- 
mediately set out to assist the Elector, whither his duty and 
his attachment to his adopted country called him. He ar- 
rived eight days before the Elector was required to leave his 
residence, and seek security in Saxony. Before quitting his* 
capital, the Elector gave Rumford particular instructions 
what part to act, leaving him direction to take the command 
in chief, when he should find circumstances required it. 

After the battle of Friedburg, in which the Austrians were 
repulsed by the French, they fell back upon Munich, with in- 
tent to enter \ but the gates were shut against them. They 
then marched round the town, passed the Inn, and posted 
themselves on the opposite side of the river, on an eminence, 
commanding the bridge and city,, on which they erected bat- 
teries, fortified themselves, and boldly waited for the French. 
In the mean time '' .some disagreement or confusion, or per- 
** haps both,** taking place among the Bavarian officers with- 
in the city, caused much concern and al^rm among the inhab- 
itants, and the inconsiderate conduct, resulting from their 
fears and the irregularity of the troops, was construed by the 
Austrian General, as a personal insult, gfiered to himself* He 



die^an Jed an* immediate- explahshti^n fi*om • -the couneil ' of re* 
gency, threatening to fire upon tke 'town, if ^ single Fterich- 
mair entered* die city. At this ddngetous crisis, amidst die 
confusion and fears of the inhabitants^ Rumford assumed th^- 
cbmmand of die Barariaii forces, agrei?ab!)r to the otder^bf 
the Elector, and immediately the coiifu^ion^ yi^ed to order, : 
and tranquillity was established. He peremptorily refused 
to comply with die demand of the Austmn general, and hltf 
firmness and presence of mind 'silenced and awed both armies. 
Neidierthe French nor Austriahs' entered Munich, and the 
city escaped the evils, which- alvaited it.- * ' 

The noble conduct, displayed by Cdunt Rumford in hid ' 
eprcellent defence of Munich, did not pass unnoticed by' its ' 
grateful inhabitafttsr. He received again the most uaequivo^ 
cal testimonies of their' attachment to his person, adid all ckss-' 
es of people united in acknowledging him'the Savibut of the 
capital, and many presents wete made to' him by due nobility 
and tfte most respectable citiifens. ' 

' On die Elector's return fe-did not long 'wait for an op» 
portunity of showing die higli este&m, in which he held die 
Count, and, uniting in die general ekpt^toion of the inhabit * 
tants in his pr^se, placed him at the head of the deparhnent' 
of the general" police of Bavaria. In tMs employment, thoiigh 
less brilliant, than military expfoltSj the eesuft'rf hie servient 
was lasting' and highly useful.' 

Willie at Munich at this time, he made many Important 
experiments on philosophical subjects/ and, having the- super* 
intendencc of .casting and boring cannon for the Elector^ and 
aided by the assistance and encouragement of his generous 
patron, he prosecuted his favorite inquiries concerning 'die 
cause, nature, and operation of heat. 

However industrious and useful were his labors, they we»e 
not sufficient to screen him fkmri the shafts, which jealousy 
and envy occasionally aimed at him. Hii health was again 
impaired, and his Serene Highness, wishing to confer on him 
an honorable testimony of his acknowledgments, appointed 
him envoy extiaolrdinary and ministeir plenipotentiary at dii^ 
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Court of St. James. - But the rules of the English Court ^ 
allowing no subject to be accredited, as the ihinister of a for- 
eign country^.the County after his return in 17981 resided is 
London, a& a private person^r 

He le£t Bavaria to go to England in 1798-9 and it was sup- 
posed he had bid adieu to that country forever. About thi» 
time he received a. formal and offidal invitation from the gov- 
ecnment of the United States, through our embassador at 
Lpndon) to revisit his native land, where an honorable estab-^ 
lishinent w&s provided- for him. Ta this flattering invitation,' 
attended with the highest assurance of esteem, he returned 
an answer, in which he declared witlv.the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude, ^^ that engagements, rendered sacred and inviola- 
<< ble by great obligations, did not permit him to dispose of 
** himself in such a manner, as to be able to accept of the offer, 
*^ which was made to him J' lathis answer, however de^r- 
ous we may be to see him in America, there is not the least 
tincture of enmity. But those, who are acquainted with his 
MDStfks, and' can duly appreciate the value of the connexion, 
wluch existed between him and his munificent patron, the 
Elector dF Bavaria,., cannot attribute his refusal to an improp- 
er motive. 

The Count^s sixth essay, which commences the second vol* 
ume, ** on the management of fire and the economy of f u- 
•* el," deserves a more particular notice, than can be assigned 
i&ioa bipgra^i{:al sketch** It will be found to contain some 
of the most useful and practical plulosophical principles, ap- 
pKcable to the common afiairs of life, which any subject can 
a^brd ; and, whenit is. considered how many wants and com- 
fort^ of mankind depend on the operarion of that subtle and 
illusory agent, heat, the numerous details and experiments, 
which are found in this essay,, cannot but be highly interest- 
ing. No po8s3>le use, to which fire can Jl>e applied, seems 
to have escaped die author^s scrutinizing mind. But its ap- 
^cation to cookery and warming rooms has been his chief 
dtudy. With respect to the former the kitchen of the house 
^ industry at Munich, of the military academy, of the mili^ 
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•ary mess house, df the farm house, and those, belonging to 
the Inn in the English garden, of the hospitals of La Pi^a 
and La Miserecordia at Verona, of one, fitted up, as a mod- 
•el, in the house of Sir John Sinclair, Bart, in London, trf*die 
foundling hospital at London, of the military kitchen for the 
camp, and several others in different parts of Europe are suf- 
ficient to ^how the ingenuity and usefulness a$ well, as the 
success of his plans of reform. 

In warming die habitations df men hj common "fires, by 
steam, and by smoke, though this applicafion of the two last 
is quite nove'l, he has made the heat, produced in the com- 
bustion of fuel, pass through the several offices of cooking, 
boiling water, and warming rooms in such a manner, as 
scarcely a particle of heat is lost. He fitted a boiler at one 
end of one of the working halls to the house of industry in 
Dublin, by which steam, in conjunction with smoke, was 
made to warm the room, and in one of the churches of that 
city steam alone was made tise t)f, -which completely answer- 
ed his expectations. He also formed a plan of the same 
kind for heating the superb new building, destined for the 
meeting of the Irish house of commons.* 

The seventh essay relates to ** the propagation of Tieat in 
** fluids.'* This is diversified by so many experiments and 

* Hit pkm k to-confinp the ^eam Ui .the holler so, that it is made to pan 
mS hy a leadeD tuhe jUirough the Jialls or rooms, is the same manner the 
«moke is conducted from common stoves. Care should he taken, that, instead 
of placing the tuhe or funnel horizontidly, it pus dirongh the apanmcnt In- 
dined, that by this means the steam» as it condenses in its paasage, may ma 
hack at the hottom of the tuhe to the holler. Xhis useful contriTance may 
easily he applied to halls, near any great kitchen, in a manner, that would 
neither increase the quantity of fuel, nor make any additional trouble in the 
process of cooking. By this scheme, it is conceived, the commons hall- at 
Harvard University can he heaied, the hall being immediately above tfa» 
kitchta ; and by a litt^ improvement in ^e cochking apparatus the quantity 
•f fuel might be considerably diminished, and even this decrease of expense 
he converted to an increase of the comfort of those, yrho breakfast and dine 
in commons. Even in the humble habitations, provided for the poor through* 
•ut the New Sogland towns, arrangements •£ thia kind would be f<ynnd afl» 
?9om;ecn» 
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such just observatioiis on tbe^eneral economy of the unkerae» 
with all the various and beautiful changes of seasons and cU-< 
mates, that the rnmd is unwarily lead to sublime contempla* 
tiop. In these, as in all his philosophical researdies^ he 
makes the most accurate experiments, faithfully relates them,, 
•makes his own reflexions, and leaves hk .readers to draw 
such conclusions, as facts will justify, widiout wishing them 
to adopt any particular theory. 

The object of his e,ighth essay, ^' on the propagation of 
*' heat in various substances," is principally to investigate the 
cause;) of the warmth of natural and artificial cloathing- 

Count Rumfbrd's ninth essay, which closes the second 
• volume, is an ^^ inquiry concembg the ^urce pf the. heat» 
*^ excited by friction.'^ With such a patron and .assistant, aa 
the Elector, he could easily command whatevever m^ht aid 
him in his useful studies. Pursuing his offidal occupation 
of superintending the ordnance, and .boring cannon at Mu-« 
nich, the process suggested to him many important hints rel-t 
ative to this subject. 

An idea, ll^t heat is caused by friction, has been enter- 
tained by many phUosophers, while some have given it a dif- 
ferent origin* But Rumford's experiments place the ques-> 
tion in a clear light. By confining the end of a cannoB» 
while boring, in a box filled with water, so that the operation 
was performed below the surface of the £uid,the heat, gen- 
erated by the friction, communicated itself to the water, and, 
by measuring the temperature of ihe water at regular periods, 
he: dettrmiaedtbequantity of heat,produced in theexperime&t^ 
The event, as may easily be supposed, afibrde.l him inueh 
satisfaction, and quite astonished the bystanders, who witness- 
ed it* While the machinery was moying, the degree of 
-lieat, which. the« water aoqiuied by .the iricti<Hi betwe^i the 
borer and the. camicm during- two 'hours ^ndthuty minutes, 
was sufficient to make the water boil. 

While upon this subject, we shall insert the substance of a 
^^ inemoire ^r la chaleur^ par M. k comte' de^Ruinfoi!d,»lu h, la 
^^ seani^e publi^v^e de 1' institut national, le 6 mesftdqr^iu iTi^ 
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though mt commumcated to the pvbliCf till June 1804 ia 
the *^ Oazetjte Nationale." 

He has m this memoir^ read heforeithe national institute .of 
Fiance, of -which he is.a member, endeavored, with great 8ui> 
cess, to reconcile the different opinions ajoaong philosopher^ 
4iome of whpm consider heat, as a substance, and others, a 
whratory movement of the component particles of bodies* The 
.Count Jias adopted the hypothesis of vibratory movemenl^ 
.and concludes .from .his own xesearches, that this is.aloae suf* 
£cient to account for all the phenomena of heat. 

The French philosophers, perceiving the difficulties, which 
arose from the ambiguity of x^emical language, adopted 
the word, cahrique^ to express heat, whether considered as 
matter, or the movement of its particles 1 and this term wiU 
suit all opinions, leaving the question yet undecided, what is 
heaty and what are the certain invariable laws of its opera* 
tion ? 

To ascertain how extremely active this principle is, and to 
expose its most secret works, he contrived an instrument, ye*> 
ry simple indeed, which he called a Thetmoscope. It coap 
sists of a glass.tube about 28 inches long, with the interior diao^ 
.eter half a line. The twoextremities, ending in very thin glafls 
rbulbs of about one inch and a half diameter, are bent so, as 
to form right angles with the remaining part of the tub^ and 
leaving the horizontal or middle part sixteen inches long. In 
this instrument is ^iclosed a small .quantity of colored spirits 
of wine, and wholly defended from any communication with 
the external air. While it is used, the two asms axe placed 
perpendicular, and when any warm or cold body is presented 
.to cither bulb, the other h^g ^cured from it^ .effi^cts hij 
proper covering, the operation. on .the spirits of iwineiadesigr 
nated by graduations on the horizontal tube. 

'* La sensibilite de cet instrument est si ^nde.que,iQiir 
^' qu'il se trouve \ la temperature de 15^ a 16^ duthesmoii^ 
^* etrede Reaummr, lachaleur rayonnante de la main, quand 
** elle est presentee a unede ses bonle8,lla cUstance de. troie 
^.{Hed% suffit pour faire avancer la bulle d'esprit ^fe *Jan de 
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* phisieurs lignes ; et les influences frigoriques d'an disque 
•• metalliquej noirci de quatre pouces de diametre> k la tem- 
^ perature de la glace fondante, presente a la distance de i S 
" pouces, fair marcher la bulle dans un sens contraire, airec 
^ une vitesse tres-visible a Tocil. 

** A I'aide de cet instrument, j'ai decouvert i**. que tous 
•* les corps, k toutes les temperatures (les coips froids aussi 
•* bien que les corps cfaauds),*envoient continuellement de leurs 
*' surfaces des rayons, ou plutot, a ce que je crois, des ondu- 
*^ lations analogues aux ondulations dans I'air, que les corps 
^ sonores envoient dans toutes les directions, et que ces ray- 
ons ou ondulations afiectent et changent peu-l-peu les tem- 
peratures de tous les corps contre lesquels elles frappent, 
^ sans etre reflechies, dans tous les cas ou les corps ainsi > 
^ frappes se trouvent etre ou plus chauds, ou moins chauds 
•' que le corps, de la surface, duquel les rayens ou ondulations 
** emanent. 

•* 2^- Que Pintensite des rayonnemens de diflwens corps, i 
•* la menu temperature^ est tres-differente, et qu'elle est moin- 

* dre dans les corps, qui reflechissent les- rayons de lumiere, 
^ que dans ceux qui les absorbent ; moihdre dans les metaux, 
•* que dans leurs oxides ; moindre dans les corps opaques et 
•• poHs, que dans les corps imparfaitement diaphanes et non 
** polis. 

"3**. Que les rayons que les corps, qui se trouvent a la \ 

•* meme temperature envoient Fun a Tautre, n'ont aucunc ten- 
** dance a operer des changemens quelconques dans les tem-^ 
** peratures d'aucun de ces corps. 

*' 4^* Que les rayons qu'un corps quelconque a une tem- 
*^ perature donnee envoie continuellement de sa surface dans 
**vtoutes les directions, sont, ou calorifiques, ou frigorifiques, 
** pour les autreff corps, contre lesquels ils frappent, selon que 
*' ces demiers se trouvent, ou moins chauds ou plus chauds^ 
^ que le corps de la surface, duquel ces rayons emanent ; de 
facon que les memes rayons se trouvent calorifiques pour 
tous les corps moins chauds, que le corps d*oi ils emanent, 
et frigorifiques pour tous ceux, qui se trouvexk plus chaud& 
que ce corps* 
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^* D'apres ces fait8> on pourra conclure i priori, que left 
*^ corps, qui> etant chauds> envoient beaucoup de rayons ca» 
** lorlfiques^ doivent aussi, lorsqu'ils se trouvent plus froidi 
*{ que les corps, qui les environnent, leur envoyer beaucoup de 
** rayons frigorifiques. Or, c'est-la precisemeut ce, que mei 
^^ experiences m'ont fait roir." 

Pursuing the. train of his experiments with the therxno- 
acope, he observed many analogies between the operation of 
heat or. Cold on different bodies, and the undulations, arising 
in the air, when any sonorous body was struck. While rea-* 
soning on the experiments and the probable similarity of the 
two operations, he was led to suppose, that, if the vibration 
or undulation in the air, caused by the percussion of sonoroui 
bodies, could have any anology with the vibratory movement, 
supposed to be the hidden cause of heat, a speaking trumpet 
would afford some assistance in ascertaining the fact. Hav- 
ing placed one of the bulbs of the thermoscope at the small 
end of the speaking trumpet, which was well polished and 
bright on the inside, he applied a very thin globe of copper 
about three inches diameter, filled with pounded ice, at the 
distance of twelve inches from the other. This instrument 
caused the cold body to operate with triple the force on the 
bulb of tlie thermoscope. 

. ** Pour me servir d'une metaphore un peu forte,** says the 
Count, *' mais qui exprime parfaitement Tidee que j'ai con- 
9ue de I'operation mechanique dont il est question, je dirai 
que la boule froide parlait devant la grande ouverture dtt 
porte voix, pendant que la boule du thermoscope ecoutait 
** derriere sa petite ouverture. 

This memoir contains many other interesting experiments^ 
relative to the facility, with which calorific or frigorific rays 
operate on white or black, polished or unpolished bodies* 
They are not confined to speculative inquiries, but are made 
to throw new light on the phenomena of nature, and to show 
how she has accommodated the natiops of the earth, whonw 
habit a burning clinute, with a defence against the intense 
beat of the sun. Thus the black skin of an African enable9 
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him to support a heat, which is insupportable to an inhabi« 
tant of a milder climate. 

G)unt Rumford, on his return to England from Bararia in 
1798, was elected a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, which by their president expressed an earnest wish, 
that he would visit his native country. 

Towards the autumn of 1800 he went to Scotland. The 
magistrates of Edenburg paid him a visit of Ceremony, gave a 
public dinner on his account, and to these marks of distinc- 
tion added the freedom of the city, conceived in terms the 
most flattering. They consulted him on the means of im- 
proving the existing charitable institutions, and on the 
measures proper for abolishing mendicity. The worfc was 
immediately undertaken, and finished in a few months with 
complete success. In Edenburg mendicity and idleness no 
longer exist, and all the poor are become industrious. 

Tbe Royal Society in Edenburg and the college of physi- 
cians respectively elected him an honorary member, and the 
university bestowed on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He employed himself during his residence in that city m 
superintending the improvements, which he introduced in the 
great establishment of Herriot's Hospital, with regard to the 
use of fuel in the preparation of food. The folTowing letter 
to thd author of those improvements, from one of the chief 
managers of the hospital, shows the approbation, with which 
his plans were received. 

" Edenburg July 21, 1801. 

** MY DBAIl 8IK, 

'* IN order to afford you the most exact information 
^ with regard to the repafationsi made in Herriot's Hospital, 
** I have thought it better to let a considerable time ebpse, 
^ that their utility might be better confirmed. I have now 
** the satisfection of informing you, that an experience of 
** six months proves with certainty, that the same operations 
•• are exttnited with a sixth part only of tjte fuel, which wai 
^ employed before. The saving howevTear wffl be only two 
** thirds, becaruse the price of charred coal [coak] is neaxty 



^ deiibfe diat of ilie f&eU which was ased before. I assure 
^^ you too wkh modi pleasure, that the victuals are miich bet^^^ 
** ter dressed; dian before, and widi oue half less trouble to 
^ the servants. In a woxd, I camiot express to you the con- 
^ veoienee^ the lieatness, and the saving, which distinguish 
^ tfa6 improven^ento, intrtxittcefd into the hospital under your 
^ ffit^ftction. Hie kitchen, die Washing; room, and the drying 
^* rodm, are s6 admirably c6ntriv^, diat, in my humble (^iii« 
^ icm, it Would be inipossibte to improve them. 

^ The lord ^rotost and ixugisbates join me in acknowt 
^ edgements &c. 

« JAMES JACKSON.*' 

, -. . • . • , , , . 

The utility of Rumford's schemes for die relief of die poor, 
i|nd ffaiticttlarly diose fat feeding themi had pot been <?onfin- 
ied to diose gr^t institutions, of Which he has been the aof 
ihor. But the princqial cities in Europe have opened 
.public eadng houseSf or soup shops, agreeably to his recom* 
mendations. The French have adopted many of them, and 
*<< soup dbofs are established ill every part of Paris, where 
y* saispe i la Rumfird is. distributed to thousanda daily.*' 

fTo 'be eoKixtiud^ 






itEMAIutS ON THE PREFACE TO HEkON^ 

JUNIUS. 
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N si late edition of the lettjlm of Junius by Robert 
Heron esq; there is prefixed what die author terms a *< dispi 
^ quisition^ historical, philosophical, and cridcal> upon the 
^' essential and distincdve nature of eloquence."* His in* 
duoement to diis work arises from the low estimation, many 
entertaiin %A the character and letters of Junius, which 1m 
diinks may be rescued from obloquy by a just apprehensJoa 
of die principles of eloquence. This object he hopes to tf* 
feet, especially '< since English literature ^ b ss e ssea no good 
Vol. n. No. 34 Mm 



ate LnrsjtAitY mucmLLMn^ 

^ 4id»cBc tzwBte npm tkM|uen<^** Fr^Ai Am frtMiiiftm 
0f the writer'i ca^cdium miiicb M«Kp«Cted £pwi Uf -eMcucieil*' 

QuiAtiilnti with great moAmy remadili^ kti lul *' viilitlltioadi 
^WRtorsB^'' thdt^ dxMdd oat IiateTtat«tmd on « ^ihjec^ if* 
IMrated by the Vrritings of €ictai| Mcept irom dM ctaaid^ 
ention^ that thi» Roman tymtdr mte m ht* |>«nitl% wlkeii lit 
^ampb&ed thenvaad thai there ireieitaiijrfitffiftefiMiifeB Qt\>t^ 
atoty^ i»hich1ie had not ^tSakirkctA, MMl oo^ anhjeet haa 
occupied more pages t£ Orecsan liiid IfcebiahHlaciifcua^tbail 
alqq u etice (: and^ if EngisBh vritte havfr ve^laaibed lliem- 
selves on that topic, it was from a consciouattesi^ that ihef 
c6\M ixtk ituproke tm the iliustrioas works of the ancients, 
and an acknowledgment,, that they only should teach the 
piinisipl^, %ho cotttd be^t pt«elj»e 4% nn* 
' Afr* liettrti) hit^dbi^ cxi Mip^tiMid^ oAftf ttmaaaaj^ wm it 
l^t secured IttyhiMsetf M ^ nimi^ggt of fiKnr^ tf ^yv^ 
tl»») fthd) wfceft he %otttd #Mn taMt««lK>Md t» contnriie* 
tf6h,ha§t«»tniied€oadinMxtf wkitaBi^^ He 

^iirs hy etamknA^ dl^ pMWt% of liMfe b^est ordnt of Mi& 
Itols^ and asseif^, ^ tiiaft «> fiir, M t&ebr iMidal lasMy B 
^ knowtt hy as^ ihkiy^isi{^a>r •» ht tiaivtratty ca^lt «ad[i 

of design in itself, aiid of tippnehtftlmg the existence of de- 
sign in the minds of others^ Signs, addressed to the sen- 
** ses, are the media, by which alone the designs of one ani- 
^* mal canheinade fcaewa tocmotber* Every tpacies of ani- 
*' mals possesses a certain set of «igns, which he^ from the 
^ unpremeditated emotions of nature ^ but even with the 
^ most unintelligible of creatures become in repeated iXie more 
^ tor fess ftrtlficiak'* Wfc ar* not appriurt «f tlte peitinency 
isff tlie«b«<^&ieiivi^^ in^ ^ tkfteanwp- 

^' dfrmy ctearftes^ and iaMpTMW^MM in>t4mittM&e^ftm^ 
^ thft:hsghts tyy ihem dl sigtas U ^rihtstn iM ^td^umt^ in hs 
^^sSfnplest fteceptatieb: Ki its ebmptac di^tott^ «i»fan«e 
**compreh«ttds ^l otte j«i«tfteas and i:^«5ftpt^hfemi*ii ©f dcrign 
^ Md tr«aime«ft:Md f»rcfUe ii!ti#es^ve!»e» in ft^ cwmimfll* 
*• taticin.'^ If ttftw^swvations be twre> thtfre is «» JiffetWici^ 
fac«|)t in itegft^ !df pietfeca6ii> betwet*» Afc fft#w« >£ A^ 
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tiAset^ ^iffisii libm ^mhi 9^n qHJm ^s^k^^ If we irfit 
htwUkwd be kK^iiJBiM^ '^ for laiM siiQO^ k i$^ X^^mi 

^ Yarious series of artificial signs ; in which tb^ $igp^^copt 

v^mweviip^i^ 4«fi^ tkt awiK^xie^^of Cjpnipl^ i;hQiight ; 

•^- CMfififi^, ihM^ $0: aniire ;. ki.th? i^« iif ^i^k <b^ W^ 
•* poweit pC jfre |i9divi4va) ^ sl tl>f spj^ws. ?re f^JOJytiplii^ 

wmiihft.ii^t^wi^ «»f ai>,i)i^t^ fiF^p >ii«riUiRgi^ :^W^^ 9 

tll^l«J'ilil» e<ftWf*^B»Se prtbfr> :4»an ,9Po4w; it Wj^P^tf 
d}t||^«i|^. few »ni pr^ctis^ )(, W ^W3f^ it» n»le|^ li^iwf ; ;}i|^ 

ami ikm k jt. liMKaUjr t» ^^%^^ oli^^M^R^ tp^ w W9^ .40- 

.^ipobl^ .<litb^ ofnpMH^ QT fffm4 i TM writer^ ivifhi^g. if> 

msmi, wry i#wp^j ^ ^ »hmfim^\ ^ fflffe, af4 .djr^cw- 

img>^^ tJHit <5ai|il4 tjf-.i?^ 9J|ttO|yji w4?Wt <)^ wftY^ 4«- 

ii»g tbn wlmh ;wm4 q^e^^ ifitb 4b^ titW Qf ^l^^^^i^tL^ 



t84 JUITERAKT mSCBLLANV. 

^ of communication more than equal to that, wnich is otdi* 
** nariljr exercised by man in a refined state of social life*^ 
Why the ingenious author did not pUlosopUse on the poetie 
ftyle of Mr. Harrey, and attribute die power of nunal per* 
suasion to shrubs and flQwers, it is dii&cult to determine. - He- 
seems however sufficiently to admire his inyentiony and witii 
fome com[dacency adds, ^* that rhetoricians^ philosopherif 
^' and whoever else conmionly speak of eloquehce, raidy de- 
^ scend to this subtilty of gefnetaUzation respecting ks de- 
•• mentary nature,** 

The author proceeds to divide the progress of eloquence 
from its original state to its highest advancement into 
four aeras. The first gave merely an inartificial expression 
of the strong emotions of nature. The second delighted in 
the exercise of art. It produced gestunes, having no re- 
jerence to the emotions of native feeling, fantastic modulations 
of voice, alliterations^ rhymes, and awkward formalities cf 
1>arbarous expression. The third, presenting a contrast to 
the two former periods, sought merely to instruct without 
the aid of metaphor. The fourth was die period 6l Romaii 
and Grecian eloquence. This seems at tesist not a very natr 
ural progress of any apecies of art. That eloquence in itt 
several stages of improvement idiould present a series of om- 
trasts, dhait, naked at its l>irth, it should be presently over- 
burdened with barbarous ornaments, thien appear in ouaker- 
ish simplicity, and last of aU combine the attj^aictionsf pf beau- 
ty: and grace, is a theory of the imaginationj unsupported by 
history. The power of persuasion, which i^ mean by elo^ 
'^ence, must hkve gradually inct^6ased widi die improvement 
of knowledge and of lah^^ge. - B^ore complex terms be- 
'^aftie in use comniutticatieii of ^thought wtfs restricted; and 
before the science of human fiature was cultivated the topr 
•icsand refinements of 'eloquence were few. Social inte^- 
tercourse had not unveiled the secret emotions of the heart i 
' »nd, as itb prominent pasttbns only were exercised, they only 
were iddfessed bydiie orator. The state of nations, rising;. 
' lirom barbarism to refin^mettt, has Veto apdy compared tf 
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fkit of a duld, glowing to inaidiood. The chiU for y^mt 
pf latignage indicates his wadies by looks and gestures ) aft 
lei^gth he appropriates names to individv^l objects, and by in« 
creasing observation is capable of speaking in abstract terms^ 
S^gpres of speech and allusions to natural objects, which char«» 
acterize the early writings of all nations, were not the expe* 
dient of a^taricm, but the resort <d necessity* They were 
sot used for the mere purpose of decorating style, until faui-. 
guage became conq^ete , when men,' not content with maktr 
sng their expressions pesspicuqus, sought to render them beau-? 
tifiiL It is remarked by Quintillian, that£gures, Vhidi were 
St first the invention of necessity, became at leqgth &e dec-* 
ovation of thought. 

Mi^ Heron proceeds to compose the ciccunsstanoes of so-l 
ciety, in which eloquence flourished in the ancient and mod* 
em times* He very justly remarics, that allthe.peciMiaritiee 
of the situation and gopfemment of Adiens were ptomotiye 
of eloquence. Those commotions, which filled peaceable 
minds with dismay, fired the ambitious with the prospect of 
firing to distinction* Power, the direction of the public en* 
ergies and the public wiU, was the reward of oratory*. Peo? 
pie thronged in theis assemblies, and fineely surrendered tfaemr 
•ehes to d&e ccator to be charmed and guided at his pleasure* 
The love of glory elated the genius of Greece, and it is not 
surprising, tbit the same country, which produced generals S9 
heroic, should have produced orators 90 impressive* 

Our ai^thor however considers the invention of printing^ 
^ countervailing in favor of what he stiles written eloquence 
^ the advantages of Ae ancients. Printing enlarg^ the 
sphere of literature ; distant nations became allied in the 
cause of learning, and by die dispersion of books became mu* 
tually serviceable in the great confederacy of letters* Still 
he confesses, that occasions of general interest and alarm^ 
such as the reformation of religion occasions, which must 
have excited the greatest efibrts of oral and written eloquence, 
fid not produce any specimens to be compared with the an- 
^e describes th^ clergy of France^ Ital^, and Si^it 



tli x^mutiftv MiseiaxjUfT^ 

MioosofpQViifiilvnkiQg. But he oaoteaAv that it tinoi 
iriwft gieil aaliofial ^pMtkms were dol»tod» wd dltt magoi-i 
tade of <h» sidi^ect^ «Kcited geoeial znxktf,, ^ Biifiih ^Mp 
UMpent hastt eidiSiit/Bd doqocDoe, out imwacdhj tibe Gxeeb 
«0 Iko«Minnanif» b is hani»hk to British Steiaiht^ 
auHif MfaiBtcikHM apcakors are McoodM at earij, at the chett 
^MT } diat bodi ia Inghod aad Scodaafi al die umcxa of 
diose oouaibrie^ diat ia the compelidpft q£ pasdea iadie re^ 
ef Qii|(Mii AaWf t^ pijBfioua to d^e aeaigtnidoii ef Sir Rah* 
eft Walipobb s>nA dexiiig tfa^ Aaierican mohitioa^ dicre vase 
ao many ambitious riTab in manly eloquences Yet k ia a 
jfMt obMRBdoiif. made Iiy lAr* Hume> iJb^ tke dRumatance 
ef dioM bekig to. xiaay oeitora oi aeady die tam^ eMa» 
endon pae^ea^ diat na ope of dieiii appioxiiiiaicd ta die pc^ 
iMdma oj tke art. In Rome there «6sre man^ oootmifo^af 
eratosa of d^ferena gndes» hut CSeero vaa beyond ep<B|iel^ 
fen. "W^eaScniesdieBeadedaimed^ p^eple collsciedfioai 
dto inaw^cit paipta of Cbieeee to. witness die waodcrfal pow« 
cia ef dipa aMn. Bui the pnme aualalm of Snf^and has 
ii0M» atmbted ae aMU& cuponfeyt aa a favorite ccaaediaa; 
and die ekLsane of JiTift^^y* faaee sannleivd aadsr dbfr wnp 
dMM of pariiaaaaat^ wfaife die £rte of natioaa waadecidkig 
aveF-didi^ heaAk 
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REVIEW. 

IhJoumJ tfatmr into the Temtory NotAweA (fiht Alleghany 
Meuiitaim ; made in the spring of 'Afs year itt*^ \ ^ant% a 
geographical and historical aet(junt tfiht ttatt tf Ohio. It 
hfStrated*wifh original maps and vifOfs. By J^ADP£tr9 

Mason HAitkls A. M. S. H. S. Btatm^ Manning V 
Lmngy i'8o5, pp. Tjo. 
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O descriptioa of books has xxiult^»fie<I snore witk« 
in SI few yesrsy thaa books pf travels ; and from no descrip- 
tion of men are we more liable to in^ositioos^ than from ibo 
VsriUts of tnvels. forfigaera^ who karo* taken a glance of 
our country^ passed rapidly thromgh a few of its states in 
sti^e cbaches> and seen some of its principal towns, have re- 
turned to their ignorant coimtrymen, and told them about as 
much tru& concerning its soil, its inhatiitants^ and their cc« 
cupadonSf as the author of Gulliver s travels faa& told his rea- 
ders of a minor race of men and their whimsical pursuits. • 

> But the itinerary of every observing and hmest traveller is 
^akiable^ because it opens a new source of information to tihe 
historian and the geographer* He deserves our gratitudei 
who publishes his own observations) »id such, as are derived 
from reputable characters, which extend die knowledge of 
our own or a foreign country. He deserves more gratitude, 
than almost any other description of authors, because his 
views are very unaspiring. He must relate some things 
which will be diought trifling. His hi^est ambition is grati- 
fied by gaining the confidence of his readers, and telfii^ them 
somediing new, or sometMng more concerning things, with 
which they were but partially acquainted. 

The information, gi^en us in Mr. Harris' tour, is the re- 
Hik of *^ a journey for his health.'* His work consists. 



isSS LITSSJ1S.T MISCZfiLAKV; 

I. Of a journal, beginning at the foot of the Aliegli iiy 
Mountains, indueUng his extursiona from Marietta and hU 
tetum from that place. 

II. Of a gedgraphieai and Historical account of the state of 

Ohio. .....* 

The journal was originally sketched ^* for the gratificatioi! 
^ of the family and a few friends*' of the authon , It some^ 
times resembles the mariner's diary, and exhibits the state of 
the weather, the direction of the wind, the course 6f the trav- 
ellers, and the distance of a day's ride. But 'we are occa^ 
sionally delighted with a picturesque description of nature'^ 
scenery^ arid willingly stop with the traveller to admire its ex- 
traordbiary grandeur and sublimity. We are gratified to see 
him collecting his plants, and are patient while tie describes 
diem. We follow him with pleasure to the bountif ifl streams, 
which beautify aiid fertilize the country, through which he 
passed, and are gnfteful to him for asci^itaining iH^it ^ource^ 
and their extent, and the advaricenxent of their settlements. 

Mt. Harris corroborates the account, which has b^en gtv« 
en of fhe humble condition of the back settlers in Virginia ; 
and contrasts their miserable habitations, and feeble fences; 
^d exhausted farms, with the commodious dwelling houses, 
weH fenced larid^, and agricultilral advancenients of the Ohirf 
inhabitants. The poverty of the "^Tirginiaris? he ascribes to 
" hunting and slavery ;" the prosperity of the people of O^ 
Ko to their New England habits and personal industry: 

The journal concWdes with an' account of ftie toads and 
distanced from Lancaster in Pennsyl^iiia over the moun-J 
tains to Marietta^ and from Marietta fo Lancaster by t 
rout somewhat diffeferit ; also a table of thenhoinetrical ob-^ 
servations from' April 6 to June i^ iSoj y arid nfieteorologi-' 
Cal observations, made at Grenville coHege from the begin-* 
hing of March to the end of July 1803. 

The geographical and historical part of the work uhdef 
review is certainly more valuable, than the journal, W^ 
presume it is generally correct ; for in cases, where the au- 
thor did not write from his own observation, he? relied on tlrf 



«ti$6rity df w«i>ecwBIe men ih Marietta, t^to had fesided m 
Ae state for derexal jeafs** 

Mr, Harris mforms us, that the fbrest bees of the Ohio 
country ^^ are soeh^ as are eoknmon to Virginia and the* Ca^ 
* tolinas f but, a^ the ^JWJrks bf Barfram atid Catesiyy which 
describe thein> are not in the hands of all the curious, we 
difaik he should have given tis a general catalogue of the 
growth of the forest; tt appears by his account, that the 
wild fruHs are numerous and luxuriant ; and that the fruits 
of trees and vines, particularly peaches, and grapes, 'and 
fiiblons, are cultivated widi wonderful success. 

Mr* Harris has described the several rivers, with which 
the territory abounds, from th^ majestic Obh to tlie Little 
lidiami. The country is finely watered > the rivers afibrd 
itiiicb usefuli inland navigation ; and on the Muskingum ships 
of more than two hundred tons had been built previous ta 
die yesir i8oj. 

The account, which Mr. Harris has giveii of the antiqui*^ 
1^ and cnrb^es of the country, which he visited, is a vaU 
uable and pleasing part of his work. It may sometimes be 
thought, that his speculations exhibit mdre learning, than 
probability, and more of the ingenious, than of the satisfying^ 
*( he mounds and nunpatt^> which he has described, are very 
extraordinary, and deserve all the attention, whith he devot- 
ed to them. We ajte disposed to think his calculation and 
diat of Dr. Cuflerj whom he quotes, not far from the truth, 
wheii they date the erection of these works nine or ten cen* 
ttiries back.f 

The following is Mr. Harris^ description of one of these 
iftoundd, taken pattly from serhe remarks of Dr. Cutler, corw ' 
rected by a recent measurement, and his own observations 
on the spot* 

* Mr. Karrn acknowledges kimtelf indebted for inttch Information td 
General Putnam, Judge Oilman, and Judge Woodl^ridge ; ta the first of whom 
he dedicates bis work. • 

f This calculation is made by estimating the age of the trees on the ^ur- 
hce of the mounds, and from the proofs of a previous growth ra dw imh^ 
Mrtaci: 
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'' The situation of these works is od an elevated plain, aWre ^ practf 
" bank of the Muskingum, on the east side and about half a mile from its 
*' junction with the Ohio. They consist of walls and tnoands of earth in di^ 
** rect lines and in square and circular forma. 

*< The largest square fort, by some called tie /mm, contains forty acres» en* 
** compassed by a wall of earth ftomwr to ten feet highyjandfrom twenty five ta 
** thirty six feet in breadth at the baae. On each side ase three openings^at equal 
'< distances^ resembling twelve gateways. The entrances at the middle are the 
" largest, particularly that on the side oett to the MnsUngum. Fnm this 
<* /mdet is a covert way, formed of two parallel walls of eanh, two hundred 
*■ and thirty one feet distant froin eacli other, measuring from centre to centre. 
<* The walls at the most elevated part on the inside are twenty oi^ feet in 
** height, and forty two in breadth at the base, but on the outsit average on* 
'f ly five feet high. This forms a passa^ of about three hundred and axty feet 
^ in Ifength, lieading by a gradual descent to the low grounds, where it pro- 
** bably at the time of its construction reached the margin of the river. Its 
<* walls commence at sixty feetifrom the ramparts of the fort, and increase in 
<* elevation as the way descends toward the river ; and the bottom is crowned 
**■ in the centre, in the manner of a well formed turnpike rood. 

■< Within the walls of the fort at the northwest comer is an oblong, elevated 
<^ square one hundred and eighty eight feet long, one hundred and thirty twor 
<( broad, and nine feet high ; level on the summit, and nearly perpendicular 
*' at the sides. At the centre of each of the sides the earth is projected, form* 
** ing gradual ascents to the top, equally regular, and abodt six feet in width. 

** iNear the south wall is Another elevated square, one hundred and fifty feet 
** by one hundred and twenty, and eight feet high ; similar to the other, ex- 
" cepting that instead of an ascent to go up on the ude next the wall, there 
**^ is a hoUow way ten feet wide leading twenty feet towards the centre, and 
*' then rising with a gradual slope to the top. 

^ At the southeast comer is a third elevated square, one hundred and eight 
'* by fifty four feet, with ascents at the ends ; but not so high nor perfect a» 
*• the two* others. 

** A little to the southwest of the centre of the foot is a circular mound, 
" about thirty feet in diameter and five in height ; near which are four smaUL 
'* excavations at equal distances, and opposite each other. 

<* At the southwest eorner of the fort is a semicircular parapet, crowned 
** irith a mound) which guards the evening in the walL 

*' Towards the aoiith east is a smaller fort, containing twenty acres, with a 
<* gateway in the centre of each side and at each comer. These openings are 
"• defended with circular mounds. 

. " On the Qutside of the smaller fort is a mound, in the form of a sugar* 
** loaf, of a magnitude and height, which strike the beholder with astonish- 
*' ment. Its base is a regular circle one hundred and fifteen feet in diameter ; 
** and its perpendicular altitude is thirty /eet. It is surrounded with a ditch 
** four feet deep and fifteen wide, and defended by a parapet four feet high, 
*^ through which is an opening or g^tewav toWards the fort twenty feet 
•« wide." * 

*^ These works," Mr. H. remarks, " are not comparable 
** either in height or extent to some others, that have been 
''^discovered in the safme territory/' 

Cohoerning his conjectures relative to the peopling of Ame- 
rica, founded on the resemblance which many Asiatic. 
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monniis bear to those at Marietta &c. we make ^o re- 
marks. They appear to him perfectly satisfactory. He 
quotes Herodotus for an account of the tumuli of the South- 
cm kings, and traces many simillr works, which are found 
in Northern 'Europe, to the same Scythian source, - 

Mr. Harris concludes this part of his work with some his- 
torical remarks on the purchase, cession, &c. of the terri- 
tory, and a sketch of the wars and treaties with the Indians. 

In the appepdix are preservecf some ** judicious observa- 
tions" on the navigation of the Ohio, addressed to the earl 
of Hillsborough in the year 1776 ; several acts of Congress 
and papers of the Ohio conlpany relative to the territory ; 
a treaty of peace between government and the Wyandots, 
Delawares, &c. j an act, enabling the people of the Eastern 
di\rision of the territory N. W. of the Ohio to fSrm a consti- 
tution, and to bie admitted into the Union ; the constitution 
of the State, &c. 

The maps and views, at the end of the volume, add some- 
liiiiig to its price, and a little to its value. 



Jlfi airidgefmnt of tie history of New England for the use of 
young persons^ by H ANN AH AdaMS, Printed for the au^ 
tior, and for sate by B* isf J» Homdns, and John West. A* 
Newell^ printer, Devonshire street, Boston, July 1 805. i2mo^ 
pp. 185. 

J. H£ school^ of New England have, for several 
years, been supplied widi books of almost every description. 
The public has been inundated with spelling books, exercis- 
es in reading and in speaking, catechisms, abridgments of 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic, all of which profess to 
be improvements upon their predecessors. 

Many of these have conduced to useful purposes: But 
one evil has resulted from them to an alarming degree \^ 
which 18 the almost total exclusion of the Bible from bur 









schools. With pleasure we observe, that t^ rage fyx inOdr 
Tation is gradually subsiding $ and that this holj book js i^ 
gaining some degree of attentioji. 

While other subjects have been eii^austed^, Uve HistCiirjF ^ 
New England was sud^ed to p^ almost ^KhoUf ^?glected> 
till the industrious author of th^ work befpxa u§ ?rreste4 pub- 
lic attention. 

^< Her original desigp/' as she inf6nni^ us^. was to pfepar^ 
a '^ summary history ^ N«w England tor tlie ^se oS sch^ls. 
** But the difficulty of rjea^^g ^cipt^^ recopfds, pf d^cip)\ei- 
^^ ing the chirography pf fprmer a^pianuei^^s, and o| selecting 

from cumbrous files of papers as yfe\ as ixom numerous 

large printed wprks, original factSj^ ajod histoncaidpcumentsji 
** exercised her eyes so severely, as almost to deprive l\^r of 
*^ the use of *hem. Fearful from this chrpumstancQ> wla^jeth/sr 
*' she should b^ able tot pxo^eed a9y fui^ther, and unYfilling 

to disappoint the expectation, she had raise4 in those, who 

had patronised her. labors, bj subsqpihi^ngi sjbe sent the 
'' compilation to the press in a i^jf^ less cojedeiiis^^) than ek^ 
** had intended/' The consequence was, that her book, be- 
ing a large octavo, was not 8ld<3[4^> either from its size or 
price, to the end proposed. 

She was hence encouraged to make the abridgniei^t now 
before the public. 

FroQ;^ her established reputation in this kind of learned la- 
bor much was expected^-. It is but just ^o say, that sfee has 
fully answered every reasonable expectation, 

A work of this nature to be useful should be written in a 
simple style ; it should ^ authentic, chfOQological, general, 
and impartial. 

It is authentic. The faithful Qpmpil^r has range4 thf 
whole field of New England history. Np nook, upr <?oyner is 
left unexplored^ The dea^ bought fruita of her icujustry. 
eminently appear in her larger editip^. She I^ias hf^w^"^^ 
exl^bited ample documents of the $i:st ^utjhprity in U^i^e- 
sent work. Chronology is,^ in lik^ mannei^ indispensable t^, 
^ |Ood history, N9, oijie l^^ 5^4 Wi|Ipt'% dpmeutfij pf g^ne» 



ral blstoiy wUbout perceiving « hnvdnti^ 4efioiency in thi^ 
r^pect. 

B.ut the yrcrk uud^r review ia liable to no s^c^ ii^piitatioii^ 
Events are mentioned in tbe^ i^^ural order. 1 p precl^df 
^ possibility of mistake, dj^te^ a;re placed in the ^largip ol 
almos^ every page. 

This history is a)so genera^ ^^ begins with the discove- 
ry of Airerica by Cohimbus, and concludes wijdi the adop«> 
tipn of the federal cons^tutipn. This closing period is suf<* 
ficiently modem ; and It is judicious* It is snfficitntly SWH 
dem i for schoolboys may recpllect the most important 
events, wbi^h have since transpired. It is judicious. ; for^ 
had she descended to the politics of the day, she could hanti 
ly have done justice, without exciting party feelings. 

After perusing this abridgment with great care, we can 
recollect no important circuipistance relating to the subjects 
to which the author has not assigned a due degree of atten^. 
tipo. 

She mentioxis the leading particulars respecting the discon 
very gf this country. She assigns the cattaes, which led ta 
the settlement of New England. She recounts the hardsfaspst 
wluch the early settlers encduced from the severity of the cli^ 
mate, their slender means of subsistence, the opposition of 
the parent country^ and the hostilities, of the aboriginals. She 
exhibits a concise view of their religion, govemment;, and 
character. 

The ongin and progress of the settlement of the variousNew 
England states are briefly, though faithfully detailed. Theiv 
early attention to. leanub^g as w^H, a« religi^n^ is specified 
and commended. Even their intolerance is not vQunoled, nor 
their religious controversies and defers, concealed. Theif 
efforts to spread chnstiani^ among the natives and to pnH 
mote religions union anaomg themselves are represented. A 
short and rational account is given of the supposed witclw 
craft. Xhe various wars with the French and lodianft -am 
paxticularized, and the long series of diftculties wkh the go*' 
vemors, appointed by the king. 

We have next an impartial statement of die causes, which 
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led to the late American Revolution. Its leading eventSt 
its adverse and prosperous fortunes, from its commencement 
to its happy termination under the auspices of the immortal 
Washington, are related vdth historical fidelity. In shorf^ 
we must confess, that we closed the book with admiration| 
to find so much comprised within such narrow limits* 

The work is divided into twenty chapters with the con. 
tents at die head of each chapter* These are judiciously 
subdivided into sections, which will be found of great con* 
venience in schools. 

The last recommendation to be mentioned of tlus vahiaw 
ble book is its strict impartiality. While it inculcates tht 
purest sentiments, it betrays no sectarian inrulence in reli- 
gion, no party zeal in politics. This circumstance by no 
means arises from the indiiSerence of the author on either of 
diese subjects. Her best friends do not hesitate to declare^ 
ibzt she b a firm christian and a correct politician. But a 
person, who could write ** A View of Religigaisi,** without 
sufiering it to be known, to which sect she belongs, is cer- 
tainly well qualified in point cf impartiality to compose a his-r 
tory of New England for general use. 

The principal errors, we have been able to discover, are or- 
thographical, such as Hazzard for Hazard, sat"^ for set, and 
a few others, which have not been corrected among the 
errata. But these are of trivial consequence; and may be 
easily amended in a subsequent edirion. 

The pertinent reflections, with which she closes each 
chapter, are happily adapted to please and to profit the young. 
In page 44, ^e remarks, ^' The tntoler^ce of the first set- 
*' tiers of Massachusetts shews the imperfections of even the 
** best of men.** She concludes her account of the persecu- 
tion of the quakers, p. 71, with this just observation. " A 
^ review of the distressing scenes, which persecution has oc- 
* casioned both in Europe and America, ought to inspire our 
^ minds with the most lively gratitude to divine providence 
^* for the entire liberty of conscience, which is at present 

^ P»ge 3> iMie J. 
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^ joyed by each individual statCi and which constitutes a dt$i> 
*^ tinguished excellence in the federal constitution.'* These 
instances illustrate the nature of her reflexions. Quota- 
tions might be easily multiplied to show, that she does not 
press the example of our ancestors into the service of any 
sect She indeed informs us, that '^ in doctrinal points their 
** sentiments were strictly Calvinian.'' But she no where 
declares, that these are the only true doctrines. She no 
where exhibits our forefathers, as models o{ laith, though she. 
often proposes their virtues, and especially their ardent at^ 
tachment to Christianity, as worthy our imitation. 

As recurrence to the history of our country is attended 
with many obvious advantages^ as it has not hitherto met the at- 
tention, which its importance demands, as it is of latebecom-* 
ing fashionable to pursue inquiries of this nature, and as such 
studies may be rendered highly beneficial to the young, w^ 
cordially recommend this little book to general attention. It 
may refresh the memory of persons in mature life with dates^ 
facts, and events, which, without such aid, they might seek 
in vain. Our youth it will instruct in the leading topics of 
New Englai^d history^ and direct them to sources, whence 
they may derive all necessary additional information. 



The Life of SaMU£L JOHNSON D. jb. the first president of 
King's College in New Tork i^c. by THOMAS S&ApBVRT 

Chandler Z). D. N. Tork, 1805, i2mo* 

XjIOGRAPHICAL memoirs ai'e always intetestinj 
and instructive. They ** hold the mirror up to maui'* : . They 
exhibit the genius, attainments, and principles df those, whd 
have made themselves of consequence in the world. Thd]f 
show the springs, the motives, and the results of actions* 
They manifest the advantages of learning, the loveliness of 
virtue, and the deformity of vice ; with theif efiects on tliie 
individual, and their influence on die comnmoity. And 



Aus tbey cdoftf It^ns, Otustrat^ by eiahi^ei''ittd 6^- 
ted by experience. 

It k particularly pleasing to be admiitted into the presents 
tli the wise and innrdiy, to form an inHmacy widh them, ahd 
to accompany and conrei-se With them in the variouis scenes 
of life. Yet, fh)m not being contemporaries, or from being 
to* distant in phc6, or too humble in condition, tre may hot 
have dns privilege of pdrsona! acquaintance. We may hbwii 
^ver enjoy isome of its pleasure^ and gain som^ of its adraii- 
tages by perusing the faithful narrative of the biographer. 

Under these impressions we took up the volume, which mt 
troduced us to the vener^Ue president Johnson ; and it afford- 
ed us much information and pleasure. The mehlozrs -^trt 
prepared by Doctor. CSfiandler of Elizabedi-ToWn, New Jer- 
sey, before the late Revoltition ; but diat event arrested thcif 
^ublicattoh. 

We are ver^ glad that the manuscript was preserved, and 
is now jprinted ; and, that our reader^ may anticipate the 
grs^tiiication, it Will adbtd iSxsmi we shall make a few et* 
tracts and remarits. 

« Dr. SamvU. Josm sok, the Attt {ttiesuicnt «f IGsg^t KkSLefs^ ia llMr Xcs/k^ 
" was born at Guilfordis Connecticat Oct.14 1696. His father Samuelandhis 
<* grandfather WilHaih were both persoiis of reputation, and shccessfve!y 
'< deacona of the church in that town, which was formed on the Congrega- 
** tional plan, at that time ahnost^^miveftaUy received throughout the New 
*^ England colonies. His great grandfather Robert came from Kingston upon 
<* Hull, in Yorkshire, and was one of the first settlers of New ^ven, about 
« the yeu* 1637. He #m fvobably 6f the satRe family with joMsoh^ did a»> 
« sociate of Robert Brown* the father of the Broi^mstu ' 

" Santuel Johnson, the subject of this memoir, was taught to r^d when' 
<* very young by hts graiidfaeh#ri who i^as ■imcomtik>Biy f^id of Kisa, as he 
<< appeared to be a child of a remarkably fine genius and disposition. Before 
** he was six years old, at which time his grandfather died, he wif iSbserved 
« to have an inquisitive turn,, and to discover an effger eiuriostty to see and 
•• learn all that could be shown oi* faught'him. At this early period, mect- 
• tttg with a book; ih which there Were softi^ Hebretr words, he Dhis impa^ 
<< tieotiy desirous of knowing their meaning ; but, t# his great mortificition, 
^ he fbund none, who were able to inform him. He was oiily told, that 
« ibesc words banged to the language, that w^ft uwd fty McMes ^d th« 
** Prophets, and in which the Old Testament was orlginaUy wrlttefl. Froai 
« this time he became earnestly desirous oJF learning Hebrew ; and after he. 
« wai acquaiMted with it, ik. affiarded him pectkfiar pSeaMre thr<n^h the T^iole 
^ df his life, hi conset^evce of such prOmisui|; sympttunS) his grandfather 
«« proposed, that he should be educated in the cpllege, thea about to be erect- 
' ed in the c(4biiy." 
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Accordingly at the age of fourteen he entered the college^ 
which was then at Saybrook. 

« Mr. Noyes, his first tutor at college, had some little knowledge of Md> 
** brew ; and, as young Mr. Johnson, after keeping way with his class in the 
« appointed academical coui-se, had considerable time to spare, he devoted it 
^ to Hebrew, which soon became his fayorite study. He pursued his other 
<« studies under the direction of Mr. Fisk, a tutor, whom he respected, and 
<« took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in X7t4-" 

In several succeeding pages are detailed particulars of the 
establishment and early state of the college in Connecticut. 
Its infancy exhiWts traits of imbecility, at which its manhood 
how blushes. 

On the aoth of March i^ao Mr. Johnson was set apart to 
the ministry, and supplied the parish at West Haven, " at 
^* theit earnest solicitations." This situation, being but four 
miles distant from the college, which Kad been lately enrich- 
ed by a library of about eight hundred volumes, chiefly of 
itiodem authors of celebrity, sent over by Mr. Dummer, agent 
for the colony, was particularly grateful to him at a time, 
wlien his mind was expanding, and his thirst for improvement 
Was most ardent. 

Soon after, becoming dissatisfied with extempore prayers in 
jjublic worship, where too often the spiritual pride and pas- 
sions of the individual are suffered to blend with a service, 
intended as the general sentiment of the congregation towards 
the Deity, he formed a high opinion in favor of precompbsed 
farms. In this he was confirmed by reading Archbi^op 
King^s discourse " of the inventions of men in the worship 
*' of God." His early prejudices also against the liturgy of 
the church of England gradually subsided. His dislike to the 
independent or congregational form of church government in- 
creased ; and he at last determined formally to resign his pas- 
toral charge, and to take orders in the episcopal church. In 
this resolution he was joined by Mr. Cutler, the former pres- 
ident of the college, and Mr. Brown, one of the tutors. They 
embarked for England November 5, landed December 15, 
and were ordained by Dr. Green, then bishop of Norwich 
and rector of St. Martins, in March 1723. Mr. Brown di- 
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ed in England of the small pox ; but Mr* Johnson and Mf. 

Cutler, having passed some months in the metropolis, visited 

the university at Oxford, and received the attention of the 

most eminent clergymen of the establishment, obtained letters 

of licence from Dr. Gibson, bishop of Ijondon, embarked for 

America July 26, and, after a pleasant passage, landed at Pis- 

cataqua, whence they directly proceeded to Boston. On the 

4th of November 1723 Mr. Johnson arrived at his mission at 

Stratford, and was joyfully received by his little flock, then 

consisting of about thirty families of episcopalians, *^ and about 
•* forty more in the neighbouring towns of Fairfield, Norwalk, Newtown, 

* Ripton, and West Haven ; at each of which places Mr. Johnson agreed t» 
** officiate once every three months, but chiefly on week days. He was then 

the only episcopal clergyman in the colony, and found himself on all sides 
surroxmded by bitter adversaries. He was generally considered and treated, 
as a schismatic and apostate ; and the people seemed tp he xesolved, by 
** thwarting him, and rendering his situation uneasy, to drive him if possible 
** from the country. However he had prepared himself for such treatment, 
** and showed a steadiness and firmness of mind equal to the occasion. He 
** still preserved his wonted cheerfulness and benevolence of temper, and con- 
** versed with those, who had been formerly his friends, when they gave him 

* an opportunity, with his usual frankness. At first they were suspicious and 
** shy of him ; but at length, won by his courteous, prudent, and obliging be- 
^ haviour, many of them returned to their former good humor, and others a- 

* bated much of their severity.** 

September 26 1725 he married Mrs. Charity Nicoll. 

" She was a daughter of CoL Richard Floyd, and the widow of Benjamin 
'* Nicoll esq. of Long Island ; by whom she had two sons, William and Ben- 

* jamin, and one daughter. After this marriage Mr. Johnson undertook tor 
^ instruct her sons in the languages, and to superintend their education ; which 
** office he performed with the utmost vigilance, care, and affisction. They 
•* were both sent to the college at New Haven in 1730, and graduated at thie 
** common period.** 

In 1729 he became acquainted with Dr. Berkley, then 
dean of Derry in Ireland, who had arrived in America, and 
resided in Rhode Island ; and he always considered the inti- 
macy, he obtained with him, as one of the most happy occur- 
rences of his life. He afterwards became a convert to many 
of the dean's peculiar sentiments. 

^ When the dean was about leaving America Mr. Johnson made him his 
" final visit. As he retained a strong affection for Yale College, the semnut* 
** ry, in which he was educated, and with which he had been otherwise con- 
*' nected, he took the liberty on this occasion to recommend it to the dean*s 
** notice ; hoping that he might think proper to send it some books, and not 

* expecting or aiming at any thing further. But vrithin two years firom thit 
^( time Dr. Berkley, assisted by several gentlemen, who had subscribed money 
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** for hisinteadeci college at Bermuda, sent over a valuable colleetion of books* 
*< as a present to Yale College. It amounted, including -what he bad given be- 
^ fore, to near one thousand volumes ; of which two hundred and sixty were ih. 
•• folio, and very large. The cost of this collection could have been little less 

* than five hundred pounds sterling. At or about the same time he transmit- 
** ted to Mr. Johnson a deed, in which he conveyed to that college his farm in 
** Rhode Island, consisting of ninety six acres. The annual interest of it was 
" to be divided between three bachelors of arts, who, upon examination by 
** the rector of the college and a minister of the church of England, should 
'* appear to be the best classical scholars ; provided they would reside at col- 
•* lege the three years between their bachelor's and master's degrees in the 
"*• prosecution of their studies ; and the forfeitures in case of nonresideuce 
*< were to be given in premiums of books to those, that performed the best 
•* exercises." 

Next are given particulars of the progress of conformity 
to the episcopal persuasion in several places in Connecti- 
cut, and some valuable remarks on the zealous efforts of Mr. 
Whitefield and his followers. 

*^ ][n prosecutioQ of his general plan for checking the progress of enthusiasm 
** and counteracting the absurd .doctrines, that were perpetually propagated 
" throughout the country, Mr. Johnson drew up a system of morality, con- 
^ taining the fi^st principles of mo^al philosophy, or ethics, in a chain of ne- 
•* cessar}' consequences from certain facts, which was published in 1746. lo 
•* part I, which treats of the speculative part of moral philosophy, the author 
•* particularly considers the nature of man, his excellence, and imperfections; 
•* the author of our nature, his perfections, and operations i and the end of our 
** being, with the natural proofs of a future state. In part II, concerning the 
*< practical part of moral philosophy, he treats in separate chapters of the du- 
*» ties in general, resulting from the foregoing truths, and particularly of the 
>^ duties, which we owe to ourselves ; of those we pweto God ; and of those, 
•« which are due to our fellow creatures, according to their various stations 
"* and characters, and the relation we bear to them. This work was seasona- 
•' ble, and was well received by the sober and judicious part of his country- 
** men ; and there is reason to believe, that it had a good effect on the country 
** in general. 

^ In consequence of Mr. Johnson's signsdizing himse^ by his good conduct 
•« and his numerous publications, which in England were much applauded, his 

* old friend. Dr. Astry, recommended him to the university of Oxiford for the 

* degree of Doctor in Divinity, which was readily and unanimously conferred 
•* on him by diploma in February 1743. Twenty years before the university 
•* in the diploma, given him for his master's degree, used this expression. * dpe- 
« rantes nempe, iUius ministerio, aliam et eandem, olim, nascituram, ecclesiam 
«* Anglicanam.* To this they allude in their present diploma, as partly ac- 
^'complished in the late great increase of the church, in which he had been in- 
** strumental ; and Dr. Astry, in his letter on the occasion of transmitting the 
" diploma, tells him, * he did not so much consider himself as doing a good of- 
*< fice to a private friend) as promoting the public interest of religion.' Sev- 
** eral persons of rank and distinction, as Dr. Johnson was informed by hi» 
•• friend. Dr. Astry, were very active in procuring his degree ; particularly 
** Dr. Seeker, then bishop of Oxford, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
** and Dr. Hodges, provost of Oriel college and vice chancellor of the universi- 
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* tf,* To diOR the doctor madt his ttiaalEfiil ack]MfvHodgaiflnta» aad Id itb 
" letter to biihop Seeker he took the occasion to thank him for hit admirable 

* aermoB, then lately preached before the society, in which he had excelled 

* all his predecessors in pleading the cause of the church of Bneland in the 
^ colonies, and had particularly org^ the neoes^ty oi sending bishops to A- 

* merica. The doctor enlarged on the necessity of establiafaing an episcopate 
** in the colonies, and requested his lordship to cootione the exertion of his in- 
<* fluence and great abilities towards obtaining a blessing of such importance. 
^ The bishop wrote a polite and kind answer to him, whidi introdi^ceda cor* 
"* respoodence, that continued till near the time of his lordship's death in 
« 1768." 

^ In 1754 the trustees of King's College New York unanimously chose Dr. 
** Johnson president, and requested him to remove to New York as soon as poa- 
^ sible, that he might be able to give more effectual assistance in bringing it 

* forward. But he complied with reluctance^ He was happy in his people 
^ at Stratford, had been always fond of a country life, and was in easy circum- 
^ stances ; all which were strong inducements for not accepting the o0er. 
** But his principal reaaons against it were hu fear of the small pox, to which 
^ he must be often exposed in the city, but more e^ecially the consideration 
** of his advanced state of life, being now turned of fifty seven. These thinga 
^ he represensed to his chief friends in New York, and the principal mana* 
^ ffers of the college ; but they declared, that, if he declined, they would re- 
** unquish the insdtution. It was hb advice, that they should procure some 

* proper person for the station from one of the universities in Great Britain ; 
^ but they did not think fit to follow his advice. Finding this to be the case, 
" he at length consented to go to New York about the middle oi April fbllow- 
^ ing by way of trial ; but he would Qot absolutely accept of the post till the 
** charter should be passed, and he could see what kind of college it was Uke- 
*• ly to prove. Accordingly he left Stratford, as he. had promised, on the 15th 

* of April z 754, bu^ did not remove his family till after the charter was past 
*• scd.* 

In the duties of this station he engaged with ardor ; took 
the first students under his particular care and instruction \ 
and drew up rules for the direction and discipline of the col- 
lege. He also wrote to Bishop Sherlock, with whom he had 
been honored by a correspondence, and to ** the society 

^ *■ J>r, Mo(l^ vihit OKotioH befort the university Oef,S ^744f wj«n ^ res^pml 
^ the o^Cctf ofvtu chatuiUor, sj^taij of ibis degree^ cionfirred on J)r. yoh/utmt (U *^ 
** of the most (urr^eable things ^ that had happened during bis administration. * Babir 
*^ or wUm mty says, be^ * VoUmtati vestr^ ohs^cundarc semper paratum^ numfuam gd 
^ jussa vestra capessendts. paratiorem afccsfiutt quam in iUo justissimo decreto ea;e^ewr 
** do, quo ^rtgium virum* in prop^^^mdaj^de. apud Indos OccidentaUs feliciter oceupO' 
** turn Doctor^ Grad^ valuistis insigiwri, Operi tarn divine se auiugftOemt fterpie 
^ qfficio tarn pic destinatuminstituentem, libcrali gradus magistraiis viatica, guo patuis' 
^ tif utilissimo, n l i f uapdo ofisn instruxistis. Spes vetfroj minima fcfellit fdus HI* 
** C^fixfi Minisier.f gui ornamentum ipsidel^um in vsum Scclesi* Dciqife glorjam ^xf 
^ gif^ cotmfertthat* £ra$ aquissimum, ut virtutem ita spectatiun virikusvestru et siJf 
** e^alus mifvbuf aUraisypromoveretis. Jili, g^iex una mina hereof it decern^ <BviMi 
** mari mqg^i simus plura et bonorifieentiora esse commttem^^jtfft et exsmpk 
« summo decrevistis: See Dr. Hodges* Theological pieces &c, p. 334." 
« * Samueiem Johnson.*' 
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^^ for propagating the goepel/' kiforming them of the design 
of the collegey and of his appointment to the fiuperintenden- 
cy of it, and requesting their patronage. Their approbation, 
encour^igQinentj ?p4 a§?i$t^nce, w^e ag^oTdiogly prpmised in 
t^rms highly gratifying to the president. 

In 1756 June ?p hip eldest son, who had b^eq a tutor iii 
the coU^^ but had ^one to England to receiye orders, died 
^t l,ondon with the small ppx. This accomplished ypvpg 
mao had been admitted to thfi degree of Master of Arts in 
the universities of Oxford and of C^nibridge i h^d received 
holy orders, ajid peached stverai times in and about London 
with great reputation. 

Npvember 1756 JOrt Johnson was obliged to leave the city 
on account of the small pox. He retired with his family tp 
West Chester, where he tarried till march 1758, and then re^ 
turned to college. Oil June ist following deceased his ex- 
cellent wife, with wjbom h^ had Jived happily above thirty 
two years. 

In 1759 he was ag^in forced to retire by reason of the 
small pox. He returned in May following. June 18 1761 
he married Mrs. Beach, the widow of a^ old friend and pa- 
rishioner. This amiable, virtuouSj^ and worthy lady died of 
the small pox February 9 1763. Under the pressure of 
such repeated bereavements, and considering^his own advan- 
ced age, which must soon render him unable to undergo the 
fatigue, that necessarily attended his station. Dr. Johnson 
deemed it best to resign bis ofiice, and retire to Stratford, 
there to finish his days. The ReV, Mr, Slyles Cooper was 
chosen his successor. 

In his retirement he pursued his studies with the same ea- 
gerivess, that aninaated his younger years* He revised, cor- 
rected, and much improved the System of Logic and Ethics, 
he had published. He also composed ^' an EngUsh and He- 
*' brew Grammar,'* which was printed in London in 1767 ; 
^nd reprinted, with many improvements, in i77(- And he 
kept up his coijespondence with Archbishop Seeker^ Bishop 

Sherlock, Dr. Lowth » i^nd bis other Ewrpp^ao &i$nd§» ^^ 
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eral of their letters to him, with some from other eminent 
clergymen in England, are inserted in the Appendix, and fomx 
an interesting part of the volume. 

« On die momingof January 6 1772, the most glorious Epiphanv, 
« he ever beheld, he conversed with his JFamily on the subject of his own 

* death with tho greatest cheerfulpess and serenity. Amoi^ other things 
« he said, ' that, although he seemed to be but little indisposed, yet he found 
** his strength failing hun ; that he must soon leave them, but he was going 
<* home i* guiding such ezhorUtions, as were suitable to the subject of his di«- 

* course. He expressed his wishes, that he < might resemble, in the manner 

* of his death, his good firiend. Bishop Berkeley, whom he had greatly loved, 
<t and whose exit he had ever esteemed happy.^ Heaven granted his wish ; 
** for very soon after he had uttered these words, likp the good bi^op, he in- 
*< stantaneously expired in his chair, without the least struggle or groan. So 
^ that he may rather be said to have been ciamged,or tramsiaUi,than to have £ed ; 
** for he felt none of the agonies of death ; he underwent no struggle, that 

* was sufficient to discompose the pleasing serenity of his countenance. 

« Two days after his remains were mt&red in the chancel of Christ Church 
f Stratford, where a handsome monument has been erected to his memcny 
** with the following inscription, composed by a friend, who greatly loved 
^ and reelected him. 

^ Samuelis Johnson D. El 

" CoUtgn Regalh^ N^vi £Soraci, 

** Pr^UU primi, 

■< £t hujus EccUsue nuper Reetorh^ 

^^ Natus die 1410 Octok 16969 

^ Obixt 6to Jm, 1772U 

^ If decent dignity and modest mein, 

^.The cheerful heart, and countenance serene ; 

** If pure religion and unsullied imtif 

** His age*s solace, and his search in youth ; 

** If piety in all the paths, he trod, 

* Still rising vig'rous to his Liord and God ; 
'* If ehariiy through all the race he ran, 

" Still wishing well and doing good to man; 
*< If learttimgi free from pedantry and pride, 
** Mfcutb and virtue^ walking side by side ; 
^ If well to mark his being*s aim and end, 
« To shine, through life, a bushand^ father ^ friend 4 

* M these ambition in thy soul can raise, 

** Excite thy reverence, or demand thy praise ; 
" Reader^ ere yet thou quit this eaithly scene, 
^ Revere his name, and be what be has been. 

^ My let (Mper. 
* AH the clergy from the neighbouring towns attended his funerei A 
*< sermon, suitable to the occaaon, was preaceed by the Rev. Mr.JLeaming, 

* as Mr. Beach, to whom that office had been assigned, was unable to perform 
** it for want of health. The sermon, which this latter gendeman had prepar- 
** ed, was however preached at Stratford shortly after, and published at the 

* request of the audiences 

** As to Dr. Johnson's person, he was rather tall, and, in the latter part 
i* ff his life, considerably corpulent. There was soipething in his counta- 
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^ ta»c«> that was pleasing and familiar, and that indicated the benevolence 
*<-t)f his heart ; and yet at the same time it was majestic, and commanded 
•< respect. He had a ruddiness in his complexion, which was the e&ct of 
*" natural constitution, and was sometimes farther brightened by a peculiar . 
^ bridmess in the circulation of his spirits, brought on by the exercise of the 
** benevolent affections. 

<* He was happy in an original calmness and sweetness of temper, that was 
<* seldom discomposed, and never soured by the common accidents of life. If 
<* an injury was in his opinion designedly done him, he was much more prone 
^ to pity the injurious person, than to resent the action. But indeed he wat 
*' seldom injured, except in his public character ; for those, that knew him, 
*< generally loved and revered him, and were desirous of recommending them- 
** selves to him by a course of obliging and respectful behaviour. What was 
** most apt to excite his indignation was the licentiousness of an unprinciple4 
** age, with respect both to religion and government. The same good tern- 
^. per, that .rendered him amiable in private life, marked all his proceedings of 

* a public nature, and may be discovered, where such a thing is not often cxr 
^ pected, in his controvert writings. These he conducted with decencf 
'* and candor ; and the greatest personal provocations could not kindle him 
«< into that zvratb of many which, as St. James tells us, and as experience may 
' convince us, vowketb not the righteotunest of God, 

(« Benevolence was always a shining part of Dr. Johnson's character. This 
<* discovered itself in all companies, and on all occasions. It was not confined 
<* to his friends, or to people of one denomination only, but extended to the 
** whole human race without exception, and even to the brutal part of the* 
*^ cfea^on. He had an affection for every thing, that God had made, accor- 
'' ding to its nature and qualities ; and he took an exquisite pleasure in com^ 
** municating or increasing happiness, whenever and wherever he had an op« 
"■ portunity. Had it been in his power, he would have made every human 
«^ creature completely happy ; and as far as it was in his power, he never 
^ failed of doing so in the most effectual manner. 

**• He scarcely ever suffered a day to pass without doing to others some 
^ good offices, relating to their temporal or spiritual affairs. With regard to 
^ the former either relieving, or assisting, or advising them ; and with regard 

* to the latter instructing, or exhorting, or encouraging them, as the cases 
** required. These benevolent employments were his chief relaxations fron» 
*^ study, or from public business ; and he always returned from them mcve 
** vigorous, than if he had indulged himself in any vain or useless amuse^ 
•« ments." 

**^ His conversation was enlivened and rendered.more pleasing by the nat- 
•* ural cheerfulness of his disposition. He was commonly the most cheerful 
« man in company, and frequently said the moist sprightly things, that were 
« said in it. Yet he was careful to keep up die dignity of his character ; and 
^ one might discover in him the scholar, the gentleman, the clergyman, and 
K the pious christian, in his freest and most cheerful discourse. He always 
^ endeavored to introduce what might be useful and improving as well, as 

* what might be agreeable in conversation ; and his friends in general, I be- 
« lieve, may say what one of them, who was acquainted with him for fifty five 
« years, and for the greater part of that time enjoyed his most intimate friend- 
« ship, has publicly declared in the following words. < Without an hyperbo- 
M le I may say it, 1 know not that I ever conversed with him without finding 
« myself afterward the better for it,'* 

« What rendered his conversation peculiarly improving as well as agree- 
«< able was his knowledge of the affairs of the world, and his general ac* 
* Mr* JBeoihf in hhfui0gi urmon,^, 14^ 
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•* qutititUM ftnOk ilT tM brmthto •£ leiniii^ Hs wiii n«t oid^ a 9MI 
*^ eUutkai jcBoUf, but well Tened in all the Mtrai art* and sAiHes. HI Icil^v 
" and coold explain with precisian tbek rcioeelivA bdundariai and limits, 
« th^ir connexion with each otht #, and in what manner thtf an ooiUhicm ' 
« to the happinett of man. The etodf o£ tfai battaJrttrii and pnliM iHatit. 
*< ture was his constant and fa'^orite amusement ; and aeartfel^ aay thaag df 
<< this kiiid of any Consequence iraa pnbliabed in tha fiaglish laag«^e iA his 
" time, but what he read* But theologff, iachiding tha critiaai atady of the 
*< holy scriptuivfl in their original languagta, vtat hta maiii literary MD^oy- 
«iflnent \ and* in tiAserTieacy to it» hii»vf boih aBeiaat and modortt, ecdori- - 
* astical aod civil, cngagod ao maU Ihari of hie tim& Haaton had UoNed 
« him with a quick pereeption add a aoUnd jv^nbene 1 abd» by aA aliaose iq. ' 
** credible application oTthdn powers throa|[h a long hfs, he becatoa what a 
vary able and competent judgo* aiserta him to hart bteni Tis^ ■* Hie most 
cKceUent schohu*, wad the most aoeompliBhcd divine, that diis colotty (Ooa- 
necticut) ever hid to glory in.** And had hii moiaory bten equal to hir 
jndgment, or to hia s»pUcatioo« he loonld pathaf s havi baan hmt Htde mfa- 
« rior to the mdat oeltbrated scholars and diviaai in Bnropei 

After this analysis, of rathtt abridgment of the bidgraphf- 
cal memoirs of President JohnsoOf remarks snd cridcisms 
i^ould ht superfluous and uttfiec^ssaf f. That Ae ttarrative 
is interesting, the information instructive, and the publicadoxi 
useful, will be gratefully acknowledged bf all, who hate op- 
portunity to examine the work* 

- * Mf, Beaeb^ ttC fupfri. 
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An abridgment of umvef ml geography^ tdgethif v>Hb tietehei dfhUiwy^ 
designed for the uie of sehooh and Ocademet In the United States* 
By Susannah Ro/tson. Sostonp printed for yohn H^est, tJo* 75 
CornbilL 

X HE importance of geographical knowledge is a suflclettt 
reason for treating with some degree of attention every produc- 
tion of this kind. Whoever improves the art, or multiplies th«i 
instrum^ts of diffusing t^is knowle(k;e in society ofiust be con* 
sidered^ as contributing somethmg to me gendral good. The stu" 
dv of geography has ever been considered an essential part of a 
liberal education, and has been taught in most public seminaries 
of learning. But it is not till within a few years, that it has found 
its way into private academies and common schools. For tlus vaJU 
iiable improrvement in the system of school ihsttuctiOn the publie 
is, in no small degree, indebted to those, who have fhrfti&ed a* 
bridgments of geography, accommodated to the use of schools. 

. The brief epitome of geography, we are now examining, waft 
not begun, the author informs us, « ^th the smallest idea of irf- 



tbrisgit m the jmblie" i ibtct for tfa^ sok use of Iser otm «(^06l ti 
tnaauficripc* In this iapai fihe us^ it for several yeans, ¥^i4d)L 
-jgftve-hisr tb& hesx app^numisf iacmzkmg ccvt^^csionl ^^ ^- 
^jpimttments. -Mrs. Ro9woft a^^iears to have i«ad geagt)af>h7 tttid 
jli6»My •v^ith ttiach attention and discettunsent. Her accot»tfts me 
td^ pioet pa.tiQukr <^i^ose countries, whose histwy is the i«K*t 
4sa{)0rtslnc ;!;<!> m ^ and ^e has been h&pfj in sckctihg^ itota caoh 
""fkim ^SMts ^od ev«tM:9y firaim which the »idst instaruction nuiy he 
drawn. lii deocribing the atuatieny boundaiies^ gcfvaPMamtiU «- 
ligion&c. of different countries she has been accuiate, as appears 
from a comparison of her ccMXipend with the respectable authori- 
ties, from which it was taken. These are principally Guthrie, Wal- 
ker, and Morse. • 

The general description and divisions of the earth, with the as* 
tronomical problems, commonly found in the introduction to sys- 
tems cf geography, ate in this subjoined to the hodj of the work, 
in the familiar form c^ question, and answer. To this mode .o£ 
writing we haye nothing to object ; but the reasons for the trans^ 
position are not apparent. We do not notice it, as a very mate- 
rial circumstance, though we think the common arrangement pre- 
ferable. In geography, as in most other sciences, the natural or- 
der of procedure is from generals to particulars. The pupil is 
usually and wit^ f)ropriety required to -understand the doctrine 
of the* sphere, and the use of the artificial globe, before he is car- 
ried into the different quarters of die world in search of curiosi- 
ties, or to be made acquainted with the character and condition 
of different nations. 

We are gratified wkh the iustxxic^ exet«ise$» iMx irhich Mrs. 
Rowson concludes her book. She has compressed into a small 
compass the most material things, relative tp the diffei^t nations 
of the earth, from the earliest period of their history. She gives 
us the present form and administration of governments, and 
briefly describes the political changes, which have recently taken 
place in several European states. In seiocting and arrangmg 
the matter of these, exercises, as well, as inher style» Mrs. R. has 
regarded the capacity of her pupiU. Her descriptions are calcu- 
lated to engage attention, and awaken curiosity. 

This compend of geography might have been ren4ered more 
complete and useful by the insertion of a few maps. In so con- 
cise a treatise, a particular map of each cOBnti*y could not be ex- 
pected ; but the entire omission of them must be viewed, as a de- 
fect in a system of geography however short. The pupil should 
be taught the cardinal points of a map, the way to find the 
latitude and longitude df places, and the general princi- 
ples, on which maps are Jfrc^tcd. This instwiction, though 
Ample, cannot easSy be coRvq^d tx> cbSditn, wSdiout placing a 
VohIL No. 3. Pp 
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inap before them. Notwithstan^ng diiis omisaon we thbktbe 
"Work (las maay daims on tbe patronage pf the public. A nam-. 
ber of typographical errors have escaped the vigiiance of the edEh 
tor. These may yet be corrected by a table c£ errata. It is to 
be regretted* th^t the publishers of school books are frequently 
too inattentive to the quality of the paper and type. The pape^ 
ought to be of a firm texture to endure the hard usage, to whidi^ 
books are liable in schools^ and the eyes of children Siould not l^ 
fzposed to pain and injury bj a ^mall^ obscure piint^ 



•POETRY, 



« TO THE EDITOI^ OF THE JUITERARY MISCELLANY. 

'Jj^HB following is a parafhrattie transUaUm of ooe of Mutial's bett epignux^. 
I do not recollect ever to have seen it in Eagliih, and this is my g;reatect 
apology for attempting to translate it £ar the Miscellany. If any should 
discover a depaiture from the rules of translatioa, I hope thoy will stili 
allow the English lines to be strictly Epigrammatic. , 

MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA. 

• < . > 

LIB, XIL 34. 

AD JULIUM MARTIALEM 

TRIGINTA mihi, quatuorque messes 

Tecuniy si memini, fuere Juli ; 

Quarom dulcia mixta sunt amaris 1 

Sed jucnnda tamen fii^e plunu 

lEt si calctilus omi^s hac» et illnc 

Diversus bocolorque digeratur» 

Vincet Candida turba nigriorem* 

Si vitare velis acerba quaedam* 

Et tristes aniBii cavere morsos, * 

Nulli te fs^cias nimis sodalem ; 

Gaudebis minus» et nunus dolebis. 

TEAM8LATI0K» 

AN EPIGRAM, 
JF memory docs not betray, 
T^ice seventeeti harvests pass'd awa^y 



WbiUI 
M7 cup Ufe*! 
With sweet j 

When I rccal each chequered ytkr, 
Afld mark the d^ys gs they appear. 

The piOd and evil blend ; 
Bat righdy cvA soji dosel; vinv'd 
The evil lessen, and the godd 

^nrpast them in the end. 
If bitter draughts vt vish to shnni 
And free from pain our race vould ran. 

Our friendships should be few ; 
Nor must attadiments be too firm ; 
friends here unite a Iktie temit 

Afid then iinift l»d adieu. 



THE FADING TEAR, 

SEE with the year the fiue <A nature &de | 
Tbt dying finest and the mourning glade j 
Tis all decay. See all, in ruin lost, 
Waste with the vnnd, and perish with the msL 
See nota's treanires unregarded li?) 
While &ded leaves vrtiirl wildly through the sky f 
ho, through the cheerless meads and wither'd plain* 
Thy howling genius desoiationt reigns. 
E'en the old oak, his leafy honors ^ed, 
Spreads fais bare aimi and nods his naked head j 
And like the wretch fbrlpin. the world forsakef* 
Friendless and sad amid the wHd winds quakes t 
Yet, not like man with each misfortune mad, 
' He stands ** forever nlent, ever lad" ; 
Save, when in contest dire his aged form 
Wars with the winds and wresdes with the stoim^ 
^o verdant plant, no spot of smiling green 
Gladi the tired eye, or cheers the lonely scene. 
"^'fa tfoi^ zephyr with hi| ftdic airs 
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To g^KOker vdtsvcDdhaLffk9\s3^^ 

Vniikhoyrljagliuuwao^ 

In doleful dogf^ tilt bLdci^y^ar^ 

'Tis so in life. The aotanmjd faovr of s^ 

Shall waste the Aowm of jaaaik ^imh ikul nige*. 

E'en you, ye £nr, wko^r opdniii(g beikitios^gkAfV 

Mingling the riva} teints cf vcMC^LaA JaiiW, 

Must fed time's mndi^g litnl^ and^ like (hi flMi^y 

Wither and £k[e in M^ dttk, tviaory lK>ttr I 

And in iliose cheeks, now beao^ff Uest iMkiain, 
The graces' soltey niitti ragcu 

H. M. 

LITERART nff ELLIOEJfCE. 

WE recollect no wort:, Xvi&^ has been recently announced 
by our own booksellers or printers, ealeukted td excite the atten- 
tion of our readers. • 

In looking over the 6x^ makat q£ ^t Mmuhly Lkerarj Ad* 
verttseTf London, May lo 1805, we find, that some valuable pa- 
pers, left for publijpjtti<>i| by d» lute Prafiswor Robinson of Edin^ 
burgh will shortly be pubHshed under the care of his Executors. 
In die sam^Bftmber we ^ve^rmed, diat dn iMOiflg: of the Hfe 
and writings of the l*te Doctor J. Beatde, by Sir W, Foibes, one 
of his Executors, is b great forwaxdnes*. 

In the Advertiser for Jane We are told, that Mr. Good's trans* 
lation of Lucretitts, specimens from which were quoted by Mr* 
Drake in his Literary Hoitts isefemi years shnre, is n^rfy ready 
for publicadon* 

Fro^tbeiitt«ilK]feftJiftAd9^M$^ Stpficmber ite select 
the followmg intelUgv^^. 

Mr. Wool has a Quarto volume ia the pro$? gf Biographical 
Memoirs of the late Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton, with a selection 
from his poeticd works, and a very ertenshre Bterary (AJtrespon- 
dence betwem e i niac i t t persoiw, left by fehn for pub Sc a ti ^ 

Profeisar fteoct «f AWf«bm is pfflpemngftr yiMi^lioB, Ele- 
ments of InteHcomd Pb i b lop hy, i)r w, asmt^A of the powers of 
the human understanducif teadiag to ascertain (be pnnpples of a 
rational logic. 

Dr. James PJayfair, Principal of St. Andrew's College, has 
circulated prbposals fbr pifntitig a complete system of Geogra- 
phy, Ancient and M[<«fcm, in ta thic^k 410. tdtenes j accompa- 
nied with aacHBHt ml tti€>Aeni ms^h dt^JMd to fom a separate 

Atlas. He has b«eii xatof ycArt eog^iyedtR pan^c«iiig Ais great 
«esign. 



LITERAI NY. 

PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 

CHAP. V. 

[Ccotiniied fniAi pi^ 91 J.] 
C^ the coienief, plattted in the second and luhsiqumi eertiuriet. 

X.' HE probable nntnberof numkind atthia tii(iewab»> 
iMut a hundred and uxtjr thousand. As the patiiaidk had 
\>tea. caireful to pieserva all the useful knowledge <tf the (dd 
World, his posterity were instructed in all the beneficial nttt 
ttat had been hidierto dbcoveredi On this account tho* 
Was no difficulty in seoding out colonies.* 8h«n led fait 
tribe southerly, tflJ he came to a beautiful plain, where h* 
bailt Damascus, about foul hundred miles southwesteriy o£ 
Nacsiran^ Odier colonies called it the city of Shem, md 
its fM^iikr name, even at present, is JSAmm. This name, it 
is trBe> is frequently supposed to be derived from die wtK<* 
Aip tof die sun, Shmwsh, b^t^ established tiiere t bntj a* 
iktt fa>wn is the ttiost ancioit one, that can n»w be ascertain* 
ed, e««pt Naestvan, «Kd was of considenblc note before 
Sheita't death, it most prtdi^y ws» named from hink. At 
hittttew settlement he^ lived four hundred, and died at dieags 
ef £iz hundred years, haring seen lus descendents engaged is 
War with the jposterity of his younger bnxfaer. 

Ham Was not content to remain in disgtace tt Nacrivaa, 
aAd he also wntt Bouthwud. The first pitch was at a'place, 
called from him Hamath % but he afterward removed fiuthv 

■ Gen. d. Pelegwuborn A.M.I7J8, orios -jtantiut dia flood, n^ 
vrai lo nAmd, baciuae in Ui ixj* the «acflt itai Svidcd. Om. V. t^, ' 

f See Brooki' guttteer, DunUc. and Ibciinb 
Vol. IL No. 4 Q q 
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SDtttli, and bttilt a town near the then mouth of the river 7or-« 
dan, which was named Ham, and seems to have been a place 
<tf importance in the time of the Jewish king. His soj^ 
Chus, or Cush, settled near the northern shore of the Persi9a 
Gulf, and the country still retains the name of Chus^stan^er 
the settlement of Chus among the natires. By the Gredks 
it was called Susiana, and by the Hebrews ShuAan. The 
principal town stood on the banks of the Ulai, or Euleus, 
but its position b not perfectly defined* 

About fifty years after the judgment, giveti by Noah, in 
which he declared the destiny of the difierent branches of his 
posterity, Nimrod, a son of Cush, left his father's territory, 
and travelled westward with a colony, that cannot easily be 
calculated at more than nine thousand persons. When h6 
arrived at the plain of Shinar, he found Ashur, the son of 
Shem, beginning a settlement* He took possession of Ash* 
tti's improvements, and, having driven him farther up the Eu- 
phrates, settled in his .place. Ashur built Ninevah, called 
by the Greeks Hierapolis. Afterward he built on die banks 
of the Tigris, another Ninevah, which became the capital of 
Assyria, and is now known by the name of Mousul. 

Nimrod built a town, and, having madel^urge preparations, 
set about erecting a great tower, which from the scripture 
account is usually called the tower of Babel, but in other books 
is denominated the temple of Belus. Though Ham and his 
posterity had been denied any territorial allotment, and were 
made dependent on the other branches of mankind, yet Nim- 
rod, in defiance of his ancestor's denunciation, endeavored to 
establish himself by force. A divine interposition however 
defeated' Ids intention, by confounding the speech of his 
party. They understood the^same words in difie^ent senses, 
and every ambiguity became a source of vexation. Whoev* 
^had an impediment in his pronunciation, which, obliged 
him to substitute letters better adapted to his organs, than the 
true ones, made use of difierent words, and was perpetually 
misunderstood.' The foolish situation, to which they were 
jeduced by this mean, obliged them to separate, and to aban- 
4lon the enterprize. Several of their principal men led of 
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Aeir ckns towar countries were 

(Wttled soon after called Babel b]r 

-die people of the of derision^ but 

Nimrod's followe resemblance to 

another word, denoting its level situation, and adopted die 
name. Notwithstanding the defection of his principal officers, 
Nimrod continued there, and, dividing his party into four un- 
equal parcels, built four towns, of which Babel, or Babjloi^ 
was the chief, and became a place of great eminence. The 
tower or temple of Belus, as it was afterward called, was im- 
proved as a seat of science, till die place became subject tO' 
die Greeks under Alexander and bis nicceesors about dire* 
centuries before the christian sera. 

* Hie Hindoo books make Noah and his descendents, aa 
fer down as Raamah, the son of Cusb, dtetr earliest kings. 
Raamah is called by them Bali Raamah, and they give as a 
pretty good account of his progress in India, and of die tewns, 
diat he buUt. He is repnaented -wiib a club and a Bcmi'* . 
skin, and is the oriental Hercules. His deihcation by his ri-< 
de, Bali, was, according to Sir William Jones, die origin of 
die worship of the Belus of Babylon, and the Baal of Syria. 
The seat of his government was Ayodha, or Audh, now call 
led Oude, and his empire comprehended the hither India. 

Canaan and Mizraim -gave then- respecdve names to a . 
part of Syria and to Egypt. They were biodiers of Cusbt 
and their setdements were made in the second century a^ 
die flood. Probably the attempts of Shem's family to recor- 
cr the posaesnon of Babylon, which in a few years proved 
tnccesdul, hastened die setdement of Africa and tlie n«gh- 
bouring parts of Aua. - Tlie posterity of Cush retuned for a 
while hewerer a superiority in the countries extending fnm 
die mouth of the bidus to the sources of the Nile. The A« 
riatic part of this territory was denominated Cutba proper, anA 

* See Ak. Ret, wL i. 4t< iU. 43*- inil other tttjt in tlix cdlectiao, ud 
■lie temli clapur of Oeneui, where Mmci decUrci tbe different MttUmeiltt 
lohxTebeeD deriTedu]douiicd£romtlicpenoni,eiiumcnttedb; him. Hm 
who want more paitimltr Infonoition, msf cuunlt with »<lviU*ge W«a' 
fcered Gwgnphy wd ibi Hul^ b( loduw. 
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Abytsink was ealled Cuska witbwi. Both ol them ai&(nm« 
latftd by the oame Ethiopia in the. Old Tesiameat. Otk &e 
cxpubioa of Nimrod^s party from Babylon many fled m^ A£t 
rica, where we find the Gihon, Babyloiif Shinart aqd Mern 
of Ana^ applied to the Nigeri which still retain^ the nanid of 
Gtiih Bafaykm neardie preeent Cako^ the kingdom ofSenaai^ 
and the peninsob of Meroe.^ This subject might he pur8iif> 
ed more miautdy, but our present intentioa is only to f umidb 
a qpedmea of ihose points, in which the iQv^sdgators of antii*. 
qvity ktve pretty nmch agreed. It took however more thaa 
two centuries to extend the sovereignty of the Assyrians tSK 
die confines of Egypt, and it was not till Abraham was adn 
fanced in Ufe, that Chedorlaomer set up a precarious dominr 
ion over the had of Canaan. 

We find die settlement of Ham^ posterity all along the 
toad froQQi Babd to Africa. Sidon, a grandson of Ham, and 
ooum of Nimrod, built a town at the eastern extrei^ily dP 
tiie Mediterranean, which is still known by the name of itsi 
founder. Jehus, a brother of Sidon, buik a eky, wluch ho 
called Salem, but his own tribe and his. neighb<»irs caUed k 
JebttSi. After it came into the possession of Ae Hebrews^ 
it was eaUed Jerusalem, and by this name it is now knowv 
to Europeans. The orientals, who ai« in possesion of it, 
call the place El Cods, or T£[£ Holy, Bodi Sidon and Je-i 
irusalem w^e built about die time widn Babei, or soon afiber 
k. They were remored the same number of degrees of 
descent fiom Noah, and probably made their settlements a- 
beut the same tane with Nimro4i diat is about the year of 
die world i6qo, orrery nearly a centory and a haliF from the 
flood. Rolbn ia his ancient history states Babylon to have 
l^eea tslt&i by Alexander 331 years before Christ.'^ In an-, 
odier place he tells us, that Calisthenes, a j^losopher in Ai- 
-^xander^ court, gave Aristode an accouiit of astronomiesd 
obaomdons, made dneie, including 1903 ^yearb 'ihese num- 
bers added together make die sum <A two tfcoussmd two hun-. 
4red and diirty four, and according to the commonly receiyedi 

t ^ Rp]lio*t d^on. tftble m Am- W^ vol^^a}^ %. v.p. «4^n 



clMKsnology will b^^ tb» 9ems of Gbserv^io&af^ loUg b^sfoif 
^ birth o| Chil^f) «6ud about 1 14 ye^rs after tbe floQ4« 
jSheai and hh son, Ashur, ha4 settled tn that cpuxitry ^ feif 
ye^urs before this* But, as ^Sac^ tells i^, ^fter that Ashur w^ 
fyom this same country, ^nd built Nineveh, it appf arsf moft 
piobable, that h/s wias expelled byNiinrod's inv;|sion between 
tjbirty and forty years after the time, when the aeries is sa^d 
(p here begun. It is not pn^baUe, that the observatioas wery! 
of any gf eat importance 9 but au^h, 9ii the account ia, and 
aucb use, aa has been made of it t^wards^ r^vls^ti^g ^hronol- 
€)gy, are mow before the reader. 

Mi^raim, aoon after the diapenion of Babelj tjbat ia sooii 
after tbe completion of the eighte^th cctitury from the cr»- 
ution) took possession of Egypt. He is commonly aiipposeil 
io be the same with Menea, the first king of £gypt. Hero* 
diQtus says ^ ihe name of their first king was Men«9> in whose 
*^ «eig|i the whole of Egypt> except the provinice of Theheit 
^^was one extended marsh. No part of all that distript^ 
<^ which i9 now situate beyond the Moeris, was then to hfi 
*' seen, the distance between which lake and ib^ sea ia ia 
^^ journey of seven days.''* Hence we coUect, that, at thedme 
0f tiie first postdilunan colony being planted thercs the whc^e 
4)f lower Egypt was under water ; and il^is was n^aiiy twp 
centi^ries after the flood. He is said to hav<^ tfm&nfi^ ib^ 
' rsrer to its i^per channel, in which it now fionr^ji by a dii$e 
above MempUs, and thus to have rendered fertile the l9n4s 
ia that vicioity. 

In one century morediey had begun to aou) out cplonifs 
Ibom Eg^t Conunentators are not fully agreed in thega 
aU. Some of them are however perfeatiy and others fvobi- 
Uy ascertadned. The Pathmsim are aupposed to base aettlfd 
At Thehes in upper Egypt, The Caduhim fwbabfy set- 
tled i& the middie region, and the Capbtorim iu (he IMtPy 
which had dienemei^ed. These two last ase herementiop- 
ed only, as probable conjectures, and agreeing best with 41 
the places, in which thpse names occur in the aa%tuse« The 

»*» ii«rod« vol I. p. ^99. 
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Philistines setAed on the south part of the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, and spread over the isthmus, ^ich had now 
united Asia and Africa. Moses says the Philistines came 
ftom the Casluhim, and their settlement extended from Az* 
cah to Hazzerim, or, as we should call those towns, from 
Gaza to Adjeroute. This description comprehends the space 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas* As both 
Gaphtorim anfd the Philistines were colonies from the Caslu- 
him, and these last only descendents from the colony of Miz* 
raim, we can hardly allow less than a century for the plant* 
ing of those colonies, which Mrill bring us down to the end of 
the third century from thfe flood, or about 1950 years from 
the creation. 'I'hl country of Egypt had then acqiiired near- 
ly its present form, and the Mediterranean had nearly con* 
tracted to its present shape and extent* At the same time 
the flat land, surrounding the Arabian peninsula, and bound« 
ed on the land side by the mountains, was deserted by the sea> 
nd the flat shore of Mekran, between the Persian Gulf and 
the Indus, became, like the sh6re of the Red Sea, a dry and 
barren desert 

While Egypt was planted b the manner, diat has beeil 
ttated, and Raamah, the son of Cush, was planting colonies 
jn India, Havilah, another son of Cu^, setded near the sour-^ 
ces of the Indus, in the country now called Cashtmr, and 
jgaTe his name to that territory. His country was bounded 
easterly by the Hyphasis, or Phison.* ^ 

These descendents of Ham, who first took possesion of 
diose countries in Asia as well as Africa, appear to have 
been pn^er negroes. The ancient statues and reliefs, now 
found in India, represent them with the badges of royalty^ 
but widi negro features and woolly heads. The moantaiiiK 
eers in many parts of that peninsula still show strong marks 
of their origin, though many of them, by mfiture with die 
Ctraut haired Indians, haye deviated from dieir first desqription, 
ttnd appear to be of a mixed breed. Hie proper and unmixed 
negroes are now found in no other part of India, but in tht^ 
Andaman islands in the bay of BengaLf 

• Ges. a II. t .Ak Jtes, ill. j»3. 
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Admr, the son of Shem, has already been mentioned, as 
having pUnted Assyria about fifty years before tjie confuiioxt 
of Babel. Mr. Wilford> in an essay on Semiramis,* states 
* Ashur to be the same with die Ninus of the Greek historic , 
ansy and to be called by the Hindoos LiUia. Moses says he 
built Nineveh, and^ as all other writers agree, that the place 
Was named from its founder, the proof seems to be complete^ 
It is probable, that his name was something like the Greek 
Ninus, as his tovm has in the Hebrew form of its name the 
same consonants ; but planting in 'the country, that4iad be* 
longed to the Asoors, he assumed, as a distinctive title, their 
national name, and called himself Ashur* The Hindoo 
writers, who had been in the habit of calHhg princes by the 
names of the gods, changed his title from Ashur to Iswara, 
which is their mode of writing Osiris, a character viewed bf 
them with much more respect, than the Asoor, whom they 
regarded as incarnate devils. "She substance^ of Mr. Wil« 
ford's essay is this. The person, afterward called Lilesa, first 
Mttled vrith his wife at Ascalon, on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, th^ country round it having then no inhabi- 
tants, except a few stragglers, who, preferring the life of a 
hunter to that of an agriculturist, had strolled away from 
the rest of thdr species. They are called M'lecdia^s, or bar-' 
barous and impure. To de^ur the country for agriculture Li- 
lesa and his wife set fire to the long grass, widi which the 
ground was covered. In the conflagration a number of the 
savages were destroyed. Lilesa collected as many as he 
could of the survivers and gave them a permanent settlement 
at a place in Arabia, now called Mecca, and which was then 
a «eaport town, though now a day^s journey from the sea. 
The situatbn was then favpraUe for their subsistence both- 
by hunting and fidiing. 

When Lilesa went on this expedition to Arabia, he sent 
his wife, who, for some transaction relating to the fire, waar^ 
called Sami-rama, nordiwaYd to take possession pf the moon- 
iainous country about Caucasus. The tract of country wae 

^ Aaiat. Rm« it. 19Z. Gen. %^ 
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caHed Vabmstnn and the Agm pcunmtkiy or fire mcnmfaiaiii 
from die number of Tolcanoes and bunung springs. Aftei^ 
Tariotts kdventures> described in obscnrel^t figuratire tenlis at- 
wdly as involvii^ the gods^ Lilesa and Samirama met in As^ 
cdon; They went together to die banks of di^ lufAirales^ 
and dieir setdement is caUed Lila'stan by die Hindoo^ and 
(Nd Ninus by die Greeks, llieir emblem, or standard^ was 
a dovew The towii stood in a westerly direcdon fitnn Reeen 
and Csdah.* This was old Ninevehj and is caHed by (&d 
Greek wrkers Hierapolis, and by the nadyes of the toontry 
Mabog4 There were two places of the name of Nineveh, and 
both cidled lula'stan by the Indian writers. Tlie most emi« 
nent of them is vsAkA on the Tigris, and now called Monsnk 
Both being built by the same person, and denominated from 
Um, and die town on tte Euphrates being distinguished^ at 
CMd Nineveh, it is pretty dearly ascert ai ned, that the town on 
Ae Tigris was established, as a retreat from NimitxI's party 
at the time of die builcUng of Babel, at the end of a cenday 
and a half from die flood. 

Joktan, son of £ber, settled in tho peninsula xA hxAka^h^ 
ginning at die Persbn gulf and eactending tondierly to the 
Red Sea. Elam, die son of Shem, settled in Persia, which 
in the Old Testiment is caKed by his name. Lud gave hii 
name to the country of Lydia in Asia minor, and Anm was 
king of Syrian He died about three hundred years after the 
flood) and fifty years before his grandfather, Noah. lie was 
killed widi lightning.f Thkmust suffice for die posterity of 
onem. 

JajAet, NoaVs oldest soin, had dn xrountry north of the 
snowy mountains assigned to Inm. This descr^ontiatund-^ 
ly comprehends the greatest plait of Asia minor ; y^ we find 
the Lydians, descended from Shem, setded in that p»iinsiila> 
and the Medians, descended from a son of Japhet, on die 
aoudi of the line of juris^dictioti in t^per Asia. Whare ^e 
territories Were so extensive, they seem not to have observed 
bounds very accurately. As Madai ^tited Mediae 

* Am, Ret. IT. 191. Groo. iL x ];>, f Ibid ifi. I5i|. 



Meshech settled near the east end of the Black Sea^ where 
w^ find the Moschij and, when their colony enlarged, they 
spread to the north, and produced the nation of Muscovites. 
Magog gave his name to the northern half of that continent, 
tomprehending Tartary, Russia, and the northern kingdoms 
of Europe* Ionia was so called from Javan j the south part 
of Europe, bounded by the Jbfediterranean, took its name 
from Kittimi a^dil of Javan. Elisha, brother of Kittim, set- 
tled near the Hellespont. ^ His Asiatic residence was called 
.£olis, and on the coast of Europe he was called Hellas. 
From him principally the Greeks of Europe and Asia are de- 
rived. Tarshish, another son of Javan^ took possession of 
the north shore of Africa, now called the states of Barbary. 
Dodanim, set down among the sons of Javan> deserves 
some notice. The Greek translators of the bible, who made 
their translation of the pentateuch under Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus about 280 years before Christy read the word Rodamim, 
and applied it to the Rhodians^ who were then at the ^height 
of their glory. But it does not appear, that they were known 
as a nation in the time of Moses, nor for some centuries af- 
terward. Whoever will consider the near resemblance in shape 
of the Hebrew letters, corresponding to our D and R, will im- 
mediately acknowledge the mistake of those translators to be 
very natural. To me it appears probable, that, as their 
words are most commonly abbreviated by leaving out the al- 
phabetic vowels and those letters, not absolutely necessary to 
distinguish a word and its grammatical construction, both let- 
ters, the D and R, belonged to the original word. Instead 
of Dodanim or Rodanim we should read Dardanim, or Dar- 
danians. A tribe of this name was settled near the Tigris, 
and another on the shores of the Hellespont. The former 
was called by the Greeks Dardaneis, and the latter Dardanioi.* 
Their founder was called in India Dardanasa } and as the 
Hebrew form of the word is plural, we should read the sin* 
gular Dardan. When we come to chronological arrange^* 
faients, we shall consider who led a colony of this tribe ta 
the west. In process of time another tribe of the same tw o^ 
appeared in the country north of Macedonia* 

• As. Rei. iiL 150 & la^. 
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REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS Of 

THE ROMAN POETS. 

JUVENAL. 

« Q^udutj (Ukui^i no^ ett fajx^go Ubelli." 

Jut. Sat. i. 85. 
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.UMILFTT was not a preeminent Tixtue in the 
poets and orators of Rome. It is i»obable that Juvenal had 
his share of vanity, and did not intend to undervalue the work 
of his own hands, when, after describing its contents^ he fig- 
uratively concludes, n9^r$ est farrago libellf* More than or- 
dinary assurance and heroism ^ere manifested m seizing that 
high ground of sdtire, which he took and occupied 1 and in 
combattifig with such bravery the reigning vices of his age 
and country.* In his desctiption of the excesses, prevalent 
in the weak and wicked reiga of Domitian, he luts \^ept notk* 
ing back. His reader would almost assert, that he had been 
a spectator, though a disgusted CHie^ of the most disgraceful 
scenes at the ' games, and die stews, and the baths i that he 
had his spies and informers by night and by day, in every 
family and street, and in every^ place of lieendous resort* 
Whether such ftieedom of description is csdcukted to drive 
wickedness from its secret holds, or to ireform public lewd-" 
ness and indecency, admits a question ; but At personal in- 
dignation of the satirist commands oUr admnratbn. 

Juvenal assumed the same proviiice in morals, that Hor^ 
ace did in taste.f Horace seldom approached fashionable 

^ Juvenal as well, atf l^ers^us, is thought to have leased to the severe doo- 
tvlaes ef th* Stojcsi H* ^potes Zeno a» the audior sf true philoaophf , and 
fiOBttrMQs Uk fsreiMtrsctimi of tht $(x>i« with the c&srmities, iHihich A* 6e$f 

f We have, foreborne to draw any parallel between Juvenal and Horace as 
Satirists. The ground, has been passed over by Dry den andPusauIz, Rupert 
*ad Gtiferd. 1ft is not singular to preftar Juvenal to Horace. Compare^ says 
Scaliger, Juvenal's twdidi vitk Horace's first i^ire, Md « sasi ilk tibi J^ 
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rices ; if he did, he stepped lightly over them* But Juve-f 
nal approached them with firm step, and trammed them un- 
der foot. He was a censor always true to his post, and. nev- 
er did censor have more to correct. 

There is a ttory^ toM by Suetonius,* which has both be- 
lievers and skeptics, that Juvenal was banished by the Empe- 
ror into Egypt at the advanced age of eighty years. Accord- 
ing to hb account it was a sort of banishment in disguise ; 
for he was sent in a military capacity, without any pretence 
pf punishment for his indirect severity upon the sovereign and 
the nobles of Rome. Without tajdng a side in. this ques- 
tion, we .belieye <o much of the account is tru^ as asserts 
that he went into Egypt ; iK^th wh^t design canfiot well be 
ascertained. It is probable, that die fifteenth satire was the 
fruit of this visit j except which his satires seem to be chief-- 
lyjocal. 

Commentators, close interpreters, translators, paraphrasts, 
imitators, and plagiarists have done much to render us famil- 
iar with Juvenal. He has been expounded in Latin and En- 
glish ; he has been metamorphosed into a kind of Anglo-Rag- 
man poet ; he has been translated by some with tolerable 
success ; and has been as often imitated and plundered, as 
any writer of antiquity. 

Barten Holyday and Sir Robert Stapylton were the two 
earliest translators of Juvenal into Engfish verse. Their 
works were published before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Whether one was excited to the undertaking by 
discovering the design of the other, or whedier both proceed- 
ed in the work unknown to each odier is uncertain j but it 
happened, that their verdons were published neaily at the 
same time. Stapylton's issued from the press first, but Ho- 
liday's is said to have been first finished. 

We have not been able to procure a copy of Holfday's 
version. The following passage, selected from a number of 
quotations, which we have accidentally found, is probably a 
favorable specimen of his manner.f 

** vepalis poeta yidebitar, hie HonitiuipjeJttDaBcujuspIamtheseos tennis tefita- 
tor.'* Scaliger carries the comparison still farther in praise of JmnenaL 

* Suetonius. Juvenalis Vita, 4to. 

t With respect to Holyday's merit is a tranlktor, the ifitfttr five fij« 
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Stapylton has been acknowledged to have surpassed Ho* 
lyday in the poetry of his version, and Holyday to have eXf. 
celled Stapylton in judgment and accuracy, and critical acu- 
men.* The vanity of Stapylton in estimating the value of 
his annotations, which are not above the capacity of the 
meanest bookmaker or compiler, is truly amusing. In his 
preface to the reader he says, ^' if (with Plato) you confess 
*^ Juvenal to be a philosopher, I hope I shall prevail with you 
^ to allow him to be a little obscure, at least in terms of art ; 
^^ yet indeed, if he be not clear even in the most di£5cultest 
*^ places, you shall blame yourself for not perusing my annor 
** tations, to which you are directed.^' 

If we deduot from Stapylton a sufficient, though some<- 
times a very unjustifiable fidelity to Juvenal, we leave little 
to commend. He has here and there a tolerable couplet,— ^ 
and then he stumbles, and falls, and with difficulty recovers. 

llie following extract will exhibit his version much above 
its usual merit. It is a passage which immediately succeeds 
the description of a school, in which was taught the art of 
carving meat. 

Ncc frustum Sec. Sat, XL ijfl^ 
<<^To carye a goat, a capons wing to cati 
'< My novice boy to school was never put ; 
<* But always nidely bred, his carving work 
<* Was but to give his fellows bits of pork. 
** Plebeian glasses for small prices sold 
** Brings my rude boy, whose clothes defie the cold. 
<* On me no Phrygian youth, no Lydan waits* 
*< Bought of the Mamg9 at excessive rates. 
^ AU romans mine ; when any thing you would* 
* Phiy call, but call for't as a Roman should.'* . 

For a passage rendered so nearly literal, thb is as good as 
could be expected from Stapylton. But as a translation into 
a vernacular language should be accommodated to the mere 
reader of that language, it is certainly improper to retain a 
word of the original, which is not naturalized in the language 
of the translation. The only definiti)on of the English word 
mango is a species of fruit after it is pickled ; but in the 
above passage of Juvenal, it means a person, who sold slaves 
in the market, particularly of the description^ which he men<« 

* Qifford's e9iay qa the flomaa tatirists, p. s^» 
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lions. There are odier exceptionable tliiiigs in this passage^ 
trliich vre pass <>ver. 

The transition of Stapytbon is not calculated to gain Jut 
irenal any admirers ; nor dioes it exhilnt lus true features* 

We are told by Horace, that Alexander forbad by an edict 
diat any punter diould take lus likeness except Apelks, or 
any statvary, except Lysq)pus. But if Juvenal had fore-, 
seen Stapylton's mcftamorphosis of his true person^ he would 
have considered it a harmless kind of eSgy^ wbidi couldnot 
disgrace him among connoisseurs^ ^ivhile it was scarcely ludir 
ciDus enough to please die mob. 

Dryden was an artist of a hi^er rank, and readily complied, 
with the widi of tiie London booksellers to detiver Juvenal 
fnnn t)ie frigid literality, the dMolete phraseology, and tiie 
lame versification of his former Engli^ translators. Dry- 
den engaged in this work the most distinguished poets of his 
time 'j for, sap Johnson, his ^ reputation was sudi, that no 
^ man was unwiUing to serve the muses under him.'' The 
** general diaraeter of this translation,'^ he adds, '^ will be giv- 
*' en, when it is said to preserve the wit but to want the dig- 
*' nity of the original;" It is certainly difficult to decide 
the general character of this vroA^ for it is as various, as the. 
number of translators^ 

The first, third, sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires were 
translated by Mr. Dryden. lliey are stamped widi die same 
peculiarities, whidi mark his translation of Persius. ' We are 
sometimes doubtful whether to be pleased with the genius of 
the man, or. offended at the licentiousness of the translator. 
We are sometimes compelled to sneer, as critics, and to 
laugh, as goodhumored men. 

The foUowiag zve a few out of numerous examples 6f his 
freedom with JuveoaL 

In descrilnng Codms' bed, which was to be surp some- 
what imtre, Juveiud «iy6, 

^ JUectnl ent Ge4ro throcula minor,*' 
G)drus had a bed shorter than {his wife) Procufe^ But Dry- 
den finding so good an opportunity for ridiculing poor Co- 
dms, and his wtfe^ d»d his bed, ditta translates, t^ese five 
latin words f 



■* Cedrus had but ape tted,«o ihort to boot, 

■* That his short wife's shoit legs hung dangling oat.** 

Juvensd delivers the foUowiag aphorism ^ 

<< Intolerabilius nihil est %iuni fcmjaa diveti ^< VI* 4SSh 

But DrydeUj thinking that a wife at any rate was some^ 
what difficult to be tolerated^ renders the fine ; 

^ When poor she's scarce a tolerable evil, 
** But rich and fine a wife's a very deviL** 

One example more we select from the tenth satire. Ju- 
venal, after describing the ambition and the oiLifbrtunes of 
Xerxes, adds \ 

<< Has tocies optata exe^t gloria pcenat. Atft X* zt7. 

The meaning of which is, S9 eften did the glory which he 
mmestif desired terminate in pain. But Dryden renders it, 

<* Rmt fame he prayed, but let the event declare, 
« He had no mighty /«/Ml'«t^orii of hia prayer**^ 

Thus prayer is the price of a £avor> and if a petition is 
answered, and terminates imhappily, the baigain is abadone. 

We observe the same general defects in Drydea'a Juveoaly 
liehich are noticed in his Persius. He is often diffuse, wher< 
Juvenal is compressed, and merry, when he is grave* False 
rhymes, and falae measure occur in every page. But not« 
withstanding he is so often found tripping, and trifling with 
his author, we are compelled on comparing him with his as^ 
sociates in the same task to regret^ that he had not performed 
the whole. 

In his introduction tt> the sixth astire of Jnvenal, Dryden 
^apologizes for transhtuig it. This apology is more, than we 
had a right to expect* /He seems to have thought it a favor- 
able opportunity to say some flattering things of the fair sex, 
and to exculpate himself from the charge c^ coiaciding with 
Juvenal in his indiscriminate attack on the moials of the de- 
fenceless* But having overcome his (Sjfidence, and begun 
the enterprise^ he was harrassed by no fears smd checked by 
no obstacles. He seldom suffered his author to outstrip him 
in the hideousness of his scenes, and sometimes pressed him 
to the utmost excess of indelicacy and sarcasm. 

There are passages however in the translation of tfaiasattm, 
which indicate a wonderful talent. The following is an ex- 
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ample of sprightliness, together with a good transf asion of 
the sense. 

« nh tamcn grmat** &c. Sat. VI. 433. 

■* Bat of all plaguet, the greatest is untold, 
*< The booklearn'd wife in Greek and Latin bold ; 
« The critic dame who at her table sits, ^ 

** Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their wits, C 
** And pities Didoes agonizing fits. J^ 

« She has so far the ascendant of the board, 
** The prating pedant puts not in one word. 
« The man of hiw is nonplust in his sute, 

* May, every other female tongpie is mute. 

* Hunmtrs and beating anvils you would fwear« 

* And Vulcan with his whole militia there.** 

Dryden has not been remarkably fortunate in his tersioit 
of the tenth, which he calls a <' divine satire.'' He is some- 
times found dozing $ 

** Vemm opere in loogo fas est obrepere sommun." 

In the translation of the second satire, Mr. Tate does not' 
refine on his author, but leaves the grosser parts of the 
poem in their full deformity, in the fifteenth, he is more 
polished, and has given an interest to what has sometimes 
been deemed one of the more dull parts of Juvenal. 

The following lines bear a good degree of resemblance to 
^ Juvenal, in the description of the gods of Egypt. 

* ■ hie piscem fluminis" &c Sat. XK 7. 
<* Fish-gods you'l meet, with fins and scales o*eigrown,-x 

*< Diana's dogs ador'd in every town ; v 

<* Her dogs have temples, but the goddess none ! 3 

<* *Ti8 mortal sin an onion to devour, 

** Each clove of garlic is a sacred poww ! 

<< Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

•* Where every orchard is o'errun with gods ! 

** To kill is murder, sacrilege to eat 

^ A kid or lamb ; — man*s flesh is lawful meat !*' 

Duke, in his translation of the fourth satire, has manifest-* 
ed little of the spirit or the wit of Dryden. 

The version of the fifth satire by Rev. William Bowles is 
distinguished by no peculiarity. It does not disgrace the 
work ; but is very much wanting in the spice of satire. 
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Tht seven A j by Charles Dryden, Js one of the best pie^ 
les in die work. It is sufficiently dissimilar in its^manneT 
to the productions of the father to prove it genuine. And^ 
while it is not destitute of wit arid vigor^ it contains fewer 
ISierties, and greater regard to die manner of Juvenal. 

The following linesj which demand that the poet shouldi 
fce free from care and want, have considerable merit. 

<<..... cupidus ulYanim" &c« Sat. Vlh ^S. 
^ He must have groves, afld lonely tnoantains chui^ 
** And eade solitudes X» bait Ms muse \ 
«* Unvexed with thought of wants, vi^ch may b«ti«b|t 
^ Or £or tomorrow's dinner to provide. 
** Horace ne'er wrote but with a rosy cheek, 
\ '* His belly pamperM, and his sides were'sle^. 

** A wit should have no care, or this alonei 
(* To make his rising nimiber» justly run. 
^ Phcebus and Bacchus, those two jolly gods, 
^ Bear no stanr'd poets to their bless'd abodes 
*• *Tis not for hungry wit, witi want control'd) 
^ Hie face of Jove in council to behold.*' 

TTie translator might have touched fnore delicately iipoti 
Horace ; for, though ** satur est, cum dicit Horatius, euho?* 
implies that he was well fed^ and joined }n the exclamation 
of the disciples of Bacchusj the translation ought to have ris-^ 
fen above vulgarity. 

Stepney*s version of the eighth satire retains little of tb^ 
Spirit or sentiment of Juvenal, and mi^ht be read without 
leaving much anxiety to know the author. 

The ninth by Stephen Harvey is worthy a place among 
itie translations of Dryden. It has much of his poetic fire \ 
the Version is less exceptionable, and the diction more pot 
ished^ 

The eleventh Satire fell to (Jongr^. in his maniler he 
is sprightly, and he wields with dexterity the weapon of sat' 
ire* But he has manifested a carelessness throughout, and 
his rhymes are intolerable* 

Of Mr. Power's po'oOerless translation of the twelfth satire 
we have little to say. It is a rule, given by Roscommon and 
others, that there should be some kindred qualities between 

Vq1.il No. 4* Ss 
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an author and his translator. But Mr. Power gives no proof 
of his descent from Juvenal. If he sometimes rises a littU 
above the low level of his verse, it b only to sink again ; ver^ 
git ad imum. 

The thirteenth satire was translated by Mr. Creech. John*- 
son gives him the solitary praise of having imitated the gran- 
deur of Juvenal. It must be allowed, that he has succeeded 
better in this attempt, than in any similar one. We are hap^ 
py to allow it 5 but it is a small return for the injury, he hat' 
done Theocritus, and Lucretius, and Horace. 

It 'is with pleasure, that the name of Dryden is recognized^ 
as the translator of the fourteenth satire. Expectation more 
than ordinary is associated with the name of Dryden ; and 
it is not in this instance disappointed. John Dryden jun. in- 
herited no small portion of his father's poetic gifts ; and this 
production is witness, that, had he turned his attention to 
poetry, he would certainly have excelled. 

It must be seen that ^s translation, thus consisting of^ 
patchwork, is far from conveying Juvenal fairly to the En- 
glish reader. From the diversity of genius in the transla- 
tors it fails in that uniforniity, which is necessary to please. 
Many of the translations are careless, and probably hurried 
performances. They afford bad grammar, bad logic, and bad 
rhymes most abundantly. Btit, as criticism in these respects 
might render the examination too minute, it must be reserv- 
ed for the more modern translators of Juvenal. 

We are not prepared to mate any remarks on Owen^s 
translation of Juvenal in the present number, and therefore 
pass to a recent and popular translation by William Giflford 
esq. Our remarks on this work will be very limited. The 
readd^s of the Literary Miscellany have already been gratified 
with 1 very learned and critical review of this author.* The 
criticism, which it contains, where it is minute, is also just. 
The habitual defects of the translator are fairly exposed. It 
must be Wknowledged, that Mr. Gifford's versification is of- 
ten unhannonious 5 that, like almost every other translator^ 

* See Lit Misc. vol.ii. p. I7J. 
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lie resorts to " eking words" to complete his measure ; and 
that his rhymes are frequently imperfect. We could also 
form a long catalogue of unauthorized exclamations^and of low 
and obsolete and farfetched terms. We could ask him why 
he puts in the mouth of Juvenal such phrases, as these j ** O 
*^ passing strange," ** tip the wink," ** damning proofs," 
** come along," &c. or what induced him to adopt such 
words, as " nonce," ** guerdon," " orts," " maw," " tut," 
'* rife," ** amort," &c. 5 some of which are grovelling, and oth- 
ers long since obsolete, and some have been for die most 
part undisturbed from the time of Shakespeare, or Ben lotir 
ison. We should add too, as a defect (but it does not seem 
to offend the critics) the use of triplets. There is an aspect 
of poverty in seeing a third line begging a place already fil- 
led, as if it could not find a fellow.. It is as awkward, as an 
irregularity in a procession, or inequality of numbers in th« 
Tanks of a battallion. 

Whatever may be the defects in Mr. GifFord's translation, 
it will hardly be questioned whether he has excelled his pre- 
decessors is the same task. I believe Owen never has been 
thought to surpass him 5 and as for the motley mixture, the 
true farrago libelli of Drydjen and his associates, though it 
may be read with pleasure, it is well known, ^t the authors 
were more anxious to be witty, than to be correct, and more 
solicitous for sprightliness, than for fidelity. 

If Mr. Gifford needed an apology for his publication, he 
has made a satisfactory one. It is true, that in proposing to 
^ve the whole of Juvenal, he has fairly laid himself open to 
criticism. In ascertaining whe^er he has performed his 
promise, it is but just that we should suffer him to b^ the ex- 
positor of the text, in which he announces, j^at he is to give 
the whole of his author. In one place he does indeed assert 
his determination to render Juvenal entire, and reprobates a- 
ny thing short of this. We have no great anxiety to make 
him altogether consistent with himself]! and perhaps the ati? 
tempt would be difficult. We are willing however to admi(: 
his own explanation- 
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^^ Shame and sorrow/' say$ be, ^^ on the head of Um^ 
« ifho presumes to transfer the grossness of Juvenal into lim 
^ venucular tongue. Though I have given him entire, i 
^^ have endeavored to make him speal^ as he would have spofc-p 
^ en^ had he lived among us/' 

^^ I have said above, that the whole of Juvenal ii^ given 9 
^' this must be understood with a few restrictions. I hava 
^' SKHpetimes taken the liberty to omit an exceptionable lino^ 
f< These lacunae do not in all amount to half a page." 

Aftter diis explanadon we are so far from blamingMr.Giffi)T<} 
far obscuring some of the grosser images of Juvenal, that we 
should not pronounce him less faithful to his promise, if he 
bad more frequently drawn the veiL 

The liberal quotaticNas from Mr* Gifibrd's translation, and 
the critical examination of the work in the reriew, to whid^ 
we have adverted, is our apology for the slight notice, which 
is here taken of it.* 

We close the present number with the following extract^ 
y«v* XIF, 303. 

«( Tantis parta malls, cura mafore metiique 

* Servantur- Misera est magoi costodia censfii. 
** I^ispoaitis pracdives hamis Tigilare cohortem 

* Servoruffl noctu Licimis jubet, attonitiis pro 
f* £lectto» fiigfiisqiie suisy Phiygiaqve colamnay 
^ AtqiM ebore, et lata tMtudint, Dolianndi 
^ NoQ ardent Cymci. Si fr^eris, altera fiet 

** Cras domas ; aut ea^m plumbo cotmniMa manebit.** 
(^ijfford Sat. XIV. 417. 
•* Wealth by socb hardabipa eam'd requires more p^^ 
(* More car^. to keep it, than at first to gain ; 
^ Whate'er my miseries, make me not, kind t^^ 
** The sleepless Argus of a vast estate ! 
^ The slaves dP Licinus, a nameroas band, 
« Watch throngh the night, with buckets ki theif ^^, 
■^ Hrhile their rich nuiter tcembling lies afraid» 



• See tit Misc. vol ii. p. 171. We are far from justifying tke severity of 
Hr. Oift>rd*s notes, which the reviewer has amply censured But this sever- 
ity 4S not diaayt iqiiplaced* The notes are indsed nraltxpiied beyond out 
wifhiss; hot, if wf ace compeUed someiiines toexdaim ^jfffii** »>ig^ / we ar^ 
eften constrained to express gratitude for criticisms^ which the scholar, lets^ 
{■tjaiate irith Juvenal than the reviewer,]ias reason to value. 



t^ httt fire hit ivQrf > amber, gol4 invade. 

P The naked Cyme mocks such anziont caret » 

^ Ht8 earthen tah no conflagration fears ; 

** If crack'd, or broke, he soon procures a new^ 

«< Or flotc^eoldtfinf vukn ^ oldanedo*" 

This en Ae whole 16 j^ happy translation. Y«t ^ miura 
f' uf tna^ cusUdia ansus^ is unreasonably dUated. Besides 
it expresses no siKrh petition, as '< make m6 not, kind fate^^ 
^c. ; nor any allusion to " the sleepless Argus." There is ^ 
fault directly contrary to this indeseribing the efiects of LtcinuS| 
for which the apprehensions of dieowner were so strongly alive. 
Sigiiisque suisf Phrj^iaque adumm^ it lafa UsUuHm are^scarce^ 
ly noticed Hi the translation, ^^t for jthis omission Mr* Oi£<« 
fold makes ample amends in the next couplet) winch is whol- 
ly, and very well pcci^ied m retldering Mia nudi nm ^irdeni 
Qjnici \ 

<( The lia);ied Cyxdc moekB such aDiiow csrei, 
<f His earthen tub no conflafration fears." 

Having extended this number beyond our intendons^ w^ 
reserve some fartlier renarks on the translatioiMi p£ Juvenal 
iot owr neitt. 



X,ITER.ARY DISSERTATIONS, 

No. VJL 

ON THE STRIAC LANGUAGE. 

JL HE Striac is one of those hngu^^eSi commonly 
f:alled the Oriental TonguiSj and is by many writers asserted to 
be^^ the most ancientof them all;" atleast that dialect of it, which 
was spoken in Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Assyria^ in which 
countries mankind made their first settlement after the flood. 
Its antiquity is however as undetermined,, as die boundaries 
of the region, where it was used, which kiKve neveft been ac* 
furately ascertained. And, as that region has hem (Evided 
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into different provinces, so has the language into different £- 
alects. Of these the following have been particularly dis? 
tinguished. 

1. The ANriOCHANEAN^ which was spoken by the in- 
habitants of Damascus, Mount Libanus, and Codo-Syria, 
This is the most ancient of all, and in it are the sacred writ- 
ings of the Syrian^ composed, and the works of their learned 

men. 

2. The Aramean^ from Aram, the son of Shem. It 
was used in Mesopotamia, by the inhabitants of Roha, or £- 
dessa, and Harran, and oi^ter Syria. This wa^ brought to. 
epn^derable perfection at Babylon^ In this Daniel and Ez- 
ra wrote. After the destruction of Babylon it was corrupt- 
ed ; and in diis &tate is distinguished by the name Ch aldaic. 
This was the dialect, used by Onkelos and Jonathan, and 
probably that, which was spoken by Christ and the apostles. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem fresh impurities were ad- 
ded, and another dialect gradually arose, called the Jerusalem. 
In this were written the Mishna and Talmud. From the 
emigration of some of the school of Tibesiad to Babylon the. 
Aramean underwent another change, and hence arose the, 
Babylonian dialect.* 

3. The NabatHMAN dialect was spoken by the people 
of Nabathea, of the mountainous parts of Assyria, and the 
villages of Irak. This is the least polished and pure of the. 

thiee. 

The Alphabetic character is singular, and very ancient. It 

consists of seventeen single letters and five double ones.f 

There are many Syriac books, with which tjie learned are 

^ell acquainted '^X but this language is mostly valued for the 

excellent translations in it of the Old and New Testament. 

* RiOLiT dissert, de Syr. Nov! Foederis versionem indple atque usa. Ox- 
00. Z76a. MuLLER de Syriacis lib. sacr. versionibus. BeroL 1673, Aikin 
•annual review ▼ol.ii.p. 96. 

t Fry Pantographia p, »79, 8vo. Lond. 1799. Postell ling.»i charact, 
4s(. Alpb. 4to. Paris 1538. 

\ Particularly the works of Epbrxm of Edesia, which have all been trant:; 
lltcd. The belt edition is that of Oxford 1708, foL 
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Hie most ancient version of the Pentateuch, and some other 
Jewish scriptures, in the Aramean dialect, and called Peshito, 
or ** the literal," or rather, as Mr; Marsh has observed, " the 
** faithful or correct version," is asserted by many of the ori- 
entals to have been made in the times of Solomon. The oth- 
er parts of the Old Testament, and the writings of the New 
are supposed to have been the work of Thaddseus, one of the 
apostles This, according to Asseman,^ has a subscriptiouj 
explicitly declaring, that it was finished A; D. 78. 

There is some reason to doubt this high antiquity j yet res- 
pectable arguments can be produced to show, diat the Peshi- 
to may claim as early a date, as the middle of the second cen- 
tury of the christian aera.f However it is justly considered 
as very faithful and accurate ;| and, excepting the Septuagint 
and the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos on the law, and Jon- 
athan on the prophets, is the most ancient translation of the 
Jewish scriptures. 

This version was not known in Europe till the sixteenth 
century, when Moses de Mardin was sent by Ignatius^ Patri- 
arch of the Maronite christians, to acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of the Roman pontiff. He was also charged with the 
commission of getting the Syriac version printed ; and for 
this purpose he brought with him manuscripts, not duplicates, 
but, as Mr. Marsh supposes, one containing the gospel, the 
other the acts and the epistles. The former of these is still 
preserved in the imperial library at Vienna. Jean Alberti, 
better known by the name of Widmanstadt, the most accom- 

* j&blioth. Orientale torn. 11. p. 479. Abulpharagius hist, dynast, p. zbo. 

•f The ttrriter is pot ignorant, that Fuller, Orotius, and Vossius maintainetl, 
that it was not mad^ tiU the sixth or seveilth century. While Renandot and 
Le Long supposed it no other, than a corrected copy of the yersion of Philox- 
enus, which will be noticed above. Even Westein maintained this 
suggestion in the Prolegomena to his first edition of the N. T. and, though 
convinced of his error by Dr. Kippax, he retracted the opinion ; yet in the 
next edition he very unaccountably retained an argument against the anti- 
quity of the Peshito, which, if sound, would bring down its origin to the 
eighth century. 

\ " Obsummam antiquitatem et autoritatem publicam, maximd laudata." 
Glassii, philoL laci. torn. ii. p. 308. ed. 1 795. 
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pfished orientalist in Europe, preTaile<l, not without diiSciii-: 
ty, on the Emperor, Ferdmand I, to be at die expense of die 
impression } and by the joint care of Moses, Widmaftstadr^ 
and Postell, the Syriac version "WdS handsonaely printed aft Vi- 
enna, A. D. 1155 in 4tpj and 8o> a^ to be a petfect pattern of 
the Peshito. A thousand eopies were struck o^ five han* 
dred of which the Emperor took for Mrns^, three hundred 
were sent into the East, and two huiidred wdi twenty dol- 
lars were presented to Moses, This copy is flie basis of 
most of the sucdeeding copies^ that have been published. 
Some unjustifiable liberties have indeed been taken by (fiSer- 
ent editors, and several additions made to the genuine Pes-s 
hito. Tremdlius, who published his valuable editioh in 
1569, not finding in die Vienna edition the seventh verse of 
i John V, translated it 5 whence it has been taken by some' 
subsequent editors, and inserted into the text.* He also, 
on the authority of a manuscript from the Heidelbeig library, 
altered in many places the text of Widraanstadt In the e- 
dition, published in die fifth volume of the Antvrerp Poly- 
glott, several passages were altered from a manuscript, bfoi^it 
by Postell from die fiast, and now preserved in the Leydeh 
library. In the year 1^27 Ludovicus de Dieu published the 
Apocalypse from a manuscript, formerly belonging to ScaK- 
ger, and now in the library of the University at Leyden. In 
1630 Pocoke published at Leyden the four episdes, not found 
in the old Syriac, from a manuscrip, which he obtained 
from the Bodleian library if 

In the Paris Polyglott by de Jay, published between the 
years 1628 and 1^45^, all these parts were added to the text 
of the Vienna edition. Gabriel Sionita, a Maronite, was 
employed to make the revision, and he added the vow«l 
points, and supplied the ** lacunx.'* It may well be sfuppos* 
ed, that such emendadons and alterations with no better au- 

* Hits verse is also wanting in the manuscript, puSlished by Ridley } and 
he contents himself with saying << abesse potitis quam dcesse censeo.** 

t Some of the above observations the writer of this article has extracted 
from Aikin*s review of White's edition of the Philoxenian MS, xSoj. 
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ttiority than oonjectur^, wouM be considered^asimpamngthi 
authority of the originaL Accordiagly WaliiQii. in the LojSidM 
Polyglott wisely rejected thei^i %nd aimed to public the sim* 
pJe Syriac aecovding td tKe.mo9t ancient copie$> he could pro^ 
cure. He wae furnished with a valuable and most accurate 
aaanuscript version of the I^entateueh from like c^lection of 
4rchbi9hop Usher ;c he pii^ured, at great expense^ a trans^ 
^ipt of the whole Old Testament^AePsalms^ excepted, from 
Ae Patriarch of Alessandria ; and he consulted an oU though 
defective manuscript in the library at Cambridge. These^ 
tooipated wtdi die Vieoaai edidon^ enabled him togive a very 
conrect dopy^ 

Ifit the year 508* a new translation of the Gi'eek Testae 
inent into the Syriac was undertaken at the suggestion of Ph»- 
ioaenus> or, aa he was also called, Xenayas, bishop of Hiera^ 
polis^ or Maherg, by Polycarp* This yi^rsion Thomas de Has» 
hel undertook td revise and correct* For this purpose he 
went and resided in Alexandria, where the best copies of th^ 
Greek Testament were to be found ; and there, *' cum dili^ 
^^ genda mUltaj molesda, et solicitudine," he collated it with 
two Greek copies of acknowledged. accuracy.^ 

In die twelfth century Dionysius Barsalih^sus, bishop of 
Aitudai rcivised the four gosf^iels of the Philoxenian vendon, 
and took the liberty of making some additions. 

ta 17291 Mr. Samuel Palmer j being at Amida^ I^iaxbeki^ 

hi Meoopotamia, purchased, at a considerable expense four 

Syriac manuscripts,f two of which proved to be copies of the 

Syriac New Testament ;, one die version of BamdibseuS' in 

ike twelfth century |. and the other^^e most important^ the 

JKiiloxtniaQ Teisibn by Thomas de HaakeL These he sent 

to his ifriendi the Rev. Glocester Ridley, minister of Pi^kn. 

This ^rdiy deigyman, diough theil advanced m years, and 

unacquainted with die Syriac, immediately applied to learmng 

•^, VaMe iibbids et aecnnai." See farther, Micfaftelit' Introd. and 
l^ifanh's Notes voL ii. p. 329— 336, and part id of to), u. p« 790*»797. 

f One of the Syriac foanuscriptt was a traa on <* the one natore of Jesus ChriK^* 
Written by Jaihes in the rei^ of Gonstantine ; prghably tlie laioeiN 9yHaM 
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^t language, and, after being unsuccessful in his application t^ 
Michaelis to come over to England and undertake the print-' 
ing, engaged himself to transcribe the copy, and published 
the four gospels in a quarto volume with a learned disserta-< 
tioA prefixed in 1762. His age «nd infiniAfies prevented his 
doing more i and he deposited the manuscripts in the arcluves 
of the University at Oxford.' When that learned body re- 
solved on completing the publication, the celebrated Bishop 
Lowthe recommended Dr. White, the Aralac professor, as a 
propet perton to undertake the arduous office of conducting 
it! through- the press. Happily for the cause of sacred learn«^ 
ing he did not decline the, honorable labor, to which he was 
invited. The firlst volume appeared in 177S ; the second in 
1799 'f and the third and fourth in 1805.* 

The indispensable necessity of a correct knowledge of the 
Sacred Scripturesv-oti which alone the rational Christian must 
build his faith and regulate his conduct, is too obvious to 
stand in need of any comment. But that these divine regis- 
ters have been deteriorated by the ignorance and negligence 
^f early transcribers is in innumerable instances discovered by 
tho&e^ who take any pains to examine. And, though the yza 
tious false readings, which occur in different copies, may not 
invalidate their authority, yet they cannot fail of perplexing 
the candid inquirer, who has inclinatiott'and capacity to judge 
for himself in those matters, which most eisentialiy concern 
his present and future happiness. To remedy these difficul-^ 
ties dierefore, and to attain a clear and (Certain knowledge 6f 
the original communication, it is requisite to have recourse to 
die most ancient manuscripts and the earliest versions. In 
the latter particularly, as the learned Michaelis justly ob- 
jferves,t " we find the verbal and literal interpretation of per- 
** sons, who were better acquainted with the language of the 
*^ New Tekament, and the customs sometimes alluded to; 
^^tfa^n wie are} and they are preferable to the Fathers in 
*^ this, that they give us the bare, literal sense, whereas the 
^ Fathers subjoin various remarks and mystical interpretations." 
;f Aikij)i'«AnBwiliUvicir»voLiu.p.99. f lDtrod.Lcet.totlieKT. 
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IWEMARKS ON THE LIF5 AND CHARACTER Of 

THE LATE SIMEON HOWARD D.D. PAS-^ 

TOR OF THE WEST CHURCH 

IN BOSTON. 

THE following character of DrMowa^rd U «eleeted from a sermon, deliyei^ 
ed at his funeral by the late Dr. Willakd, President of Hartard Univer* 
sitf. He was solicited to publish the discourse ; and, had his life been 
spared, he would probably have complied wiik the request. We haT« 
omitted the fofn of address, (wigtnally adapted to a pnhii^ a«<Uen^t« in mr 
der to accommodate it to the manner of an 
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IMEON HOWARD wa« bora at Bridgwater, 
Ala ^acliusetts, ap April 1733 ^* ^' ^^* ^^^^7 education 
»^a . 5. robably distinguished by no peculiar advat\tages. After 
the preparatory studies he was admitted into Harvard College 
in the year 1754* Heaven had endowed him widi a good 
understanding and inquisitive mind> and he had formed iii- 
dustrious and methodical habits. With such tzdents and 
such habits he could not fail to make solid and valuable acqui- 
jitions in literature and science. I find by authentic docu- 
ments^ that he was a respondent at the commencemenf, 
when he received the degree of Master of Arts ; and, it is 
probable, that he had the same appointment, when he com- 
menced Bachelor of Arts. At that period this was an honr 
prable appointment, and conferred by the governors of the 
college on tho$e only, who were distinguished for scholar- 
ship. 

After leaving college he was an instructor of youth for 
ieveral years, during which time he made divinity his study, 
and prepared himself for the ministry. After officiating in 
jieveral vacant parishes in the state of Massachusetts, he had 
an invitation to preach in the province of Nova Scotia. Hav- 
ing accepted the invitation, and remsiined in the province ar 
}>out a year, he was invited to settle with the people, among 
prhpni be ofliciated in the work of tlie ministry ; bpt after 
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mature ooiiaderBtio& he thought it proper to dedbe the rf<i 

fer. , 

After femnug to Ms native state fai Ae sumner of ^he 

year 1765, he ^Gbok« chamber at coHege, and became a resi- 
dent graduate at the time, when I received my first degree. 
As I continued at the cc^ege, I soon had the happiness of 
becoming acquainted with Mr. Howard, and of forming 
diose habits of intimacy, whi^ cpndnued without in^ 
ifWJ^oh to the day of his death. At the period, I have 
meiiwnedt ibe rwiiiifiit ^radtutes wtnt numerous, aikd our 
jlj i iwui^c with eaeh other freqaent % and I recollect with 
pleasure, that in our social meetings the company of Mr. 
Howard always gave us the sincerest pleasure. There are 
iboeep whose abijittei, acquirements, and real worth, attract 
our esteem and respect, to whom we cannotfeel an affection.e 
^e attachment. But it was not sn nirith regard to Howard. 
While we respected ai|d esteemed his taients, there, was som^ 
ihing in him so aIniaUe, benevdlent, and kind, that it was tm- 
posnble to be aequaiated wkh him and not to {ore 1dm. 

About t year after Mr. Howard became a resident grado* 
ale, he and the writ^ were elected into the o&ce of Tutor. 
.TUs evmt |;aTe me a new opportumty of appreciating hii 
worth. The dudes of this office he disdiarged wkh gittit 
^delity and acceptance during a period of nine months. 

West Boston church and society being deprived of dieit 
pastor by die death of the learned, distinguished, and exceU 
lent Dr. h&yhew> Mn Howard, while a tutor, was invited to 
inreadi to them. They soon discoveiedius taients and woi^. 
Not trained up tp be captivated with mere sound and tiiMid 
49lliainent, but to regard aplid sense, and discourses sAKmnd- 
Wg with aentlmentis useful and edifying, they judged ham 
worthy to succeed their deceased pastor i and by their inri* 
lation he tock the oversight of the flock in May 1767. OS 
this chcHCe they at no time had reason to repent, for he ne^ 
er deceived dieir ^^ectatsons. While they lovedlnm, as it 
fnan and a friend, they h^hly estenned and valued him, as a 
iliilse, judiciou«9 and faidiful minitten He dad ntot undef^ 
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At ofiee ^k 4 wperfcial faiowledge df iffiviiiityi i»nd 

discowrm clenrty evinced Ms tahiatrte theological acquire- 
iMents^ Hii OOndloieiHiOim f^Mrd to dttty, and his halAts of 
jttdvstiy ittould mot^ttfi^ hbn lio Mug toihis people crttde es- 
«»^, which 4}08t him ndthlng. Hm scmiGm ^vrere laWays 
methodical, desfr, f«Al 43f good matter, cakuidted to tttform 
the understamdiDg, and better ttie heart. None cotiM heat 
Us diseours^l withovt bieffaig edified, except those^ tvht) pre- 
fcved iiubi^l iuput0tfofis «/»tf sirifi vbtnA ttibfik to wholesome 
iocoknci ewily understood, and to tho^e precepts of chtis- 
tianit]s whkh incnteatte a good life, ^nd caimot be mhcon- 
ttnied. While he preftcfaed tepetitance toward God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, he inculcated holiness of heart 
tad life^ * and ekhorted dl, who beliered in God, to main- 
td^ ^godd w^^tto and p^clScd godliness. 

C«)dor and charity were cohsplcuous trfttts tn the chatac^ 
tor of Dr. Howard. While he was firm fai ihe belief of that 
ypftem^ whkh, aftar daly seitchiag the scriptures, be thought 
ihey ooriisaittedi he was far from condemning those, who 
CDuild tiot mall points agree with him, ^ He embraced iti his 
iffsction aU fodd men. Though he did not admit, that alt 
religious opinions are equally favorable to chtfetianity, yet hi 
was fully persuaded, that unity of sentiment was not necessa- 
ry to £nendslup and brotherly love i for, were it necessary, 
the best mm in Ak stale of imperf ecdoii wotdd often be ali-- 
eiiaied from each other. 

bi the dSschai^ of parochial di^es out of' the deisk Dn 
Howard was comscientious and {iutfaful. To thh his people 
can witness 5 for he was ready at all timeis to serve them to 
the utmost of his power. With the sick, the sorrowful, the 
atticted, and distressed he heardly sytopathized, and was to 
alt such a ^n of consolation. 

He was an example to his flock in righteousness, godli- 
nets, faith, love, patience, and meekness. In all his conduct 
and convetsition he was an hraeJih indeed^ in ^hom there waf 
m guih. We have reason to think that those virtues, which 
he exhibited, were the fruits of a heart, right With God, and 
lanctified by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
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If we view the cooduct of Dr. Howard in his rdaidve diw 
tiesy how faithful and kind will he s^pear» whether in tho 
connexion of a husband, a Either, a brother^ or iDa|ter. He 
walked before those of his house in a wise and perfect waj. 
He set them an example of every thmg amiable and good* 
9nd attended to their concerns with peculiar tenderness. We 
cannot wonder that their hearts ai£ overwhelmed with sor- 
row in parting with such a relative and fri^ML But un«^ 
der similar tna|s he was ^ pattern of resignation to the divine 
wilL Though he fel( as a n^m endued, with the tenderest 
affection^ yet he exhibited the firmness of a christian, and 
was ready to say^ \^thhis lips and by his conduct, the will of 
the Lord be done* 

Dr. Howard was for many years one of the governors of 
die University, both a$ an Overseer and Fejlqw of the Cor- 
poration. He attended with great fidelity ta its interests, 
which were ali^ays near his heart. For almost twenty three 
years I was witness to his important seryi^csi m, both boards,and 
always found him ready to devote bis tune and labors tP ^o- 
mote t}ie interest of the Univc^ty. Xhoi^ die ineetings 
of the corpor^t^n ^re frequent, he. ws^ rardy absent, and 
hir judgpi^t was h^hly regarded. 

It will npt b^ improper to make a few remarks on the po- 
lidcal character of Dr. Howard. He w^ a true patriot. He 
was an early asserter of the lii^erdes of his country $ and, 
when our rights were invaded, was strenuously opposed ta 
yielding theip. He heartily eng^^ed in promoting due Amer- 
jean revolution, and rejoiced at the emancipation cS, die.XJ^ 
nited States, and the acknowledgement ff then: independ- 
ence. He was a firm supporter of true liberty, and of con- 
sequence was warmly^opposed to that false ISxerty, which di^. 
reedy tends to licentiousness, and wh\ch sooner or later ter^-. 
minates in despodsm. 

Dr. Howard was faidiful to every trust whether of a prin 
vate or public nature. He was treasurer of several societies^ 
He was true to die interests of those societies, and conduG^ii; 
ed to the entire satisfaction of the members. 
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Of the association of ministers, to which Dr. Howard be« 
longed, he was for several years preceding his death the aje- 
nior. ks mi&mberd had a very affectionate regard for him 
while living, and still cherish the remembrance of him in 
their bosoms. 

I shall be indulged a few words to express iny personal 
grief in the removal of Dr. Howard. Connected with hiiJi 
by intimate friendship for many years, I now find one strong 
cord broken, which has bound me to eartli.*^ Faithful 
Was his friend^ip to me under all circtuhstances ; and I am 
persuaded, that all^ who have been favored with it, can say 
the same \ for uiisteadiiiess and capfide formed no part of his 
character. In him I could safely confide at all times. To 
him I could unbosom myself with freedom ; for he Was sin-* 
cere and could never deceive. 

lil exhibtdng the character of this good man, it has by no 
nieaiis been my intention to offer the incense of fulsom adu-i 
lation to his mcfihory. They, who intimately knew him, will 
not charge me widi attributing to him valuable qualities^ 
whidi he did not possess^ tior with exaggerating his virtues. 
Rejecting his failings indeed I have said nothing ; but fail- 
ings he doubtless had, for they are the lot of humanity. 
Whatever his failings were, they were so few, as to be con- 
cealed by that assemblage of virtues, which he possessed, and 
manifested in his life* 

Doctor Howard was confined but a few days with the dis-< 
order, which terminated his life ; and had but a short warn- 
ing of his dissolution. But we trust, that he lived in habitu- 
al preparation for the event ; that his soul, when it left the 
body, ascended to his Lord, and was received to the reward 
of the faithful. 



* Dr.Howvddisdoatliexs Aug* xt04» ao4 Dr. 
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ADVICE TO. A STUDENT 01^ ttARV4R» XINti 
VERSrrt £K A SERIES OP {£E C£9^ 

LnrrEk rii. 

poctance at tl^e. Univers^ yopi 9»y tUiak. k si^fubr, mf 
dear friexul,) that I have not mos^i f^i^ticulsulj l«€QDVMMddd k* 

Tb» indeed desernces. its sbai^. of at€entiM%. Sq vmchi de^ 
pends oa perspicuit; of la^iguajg^K oft d^t pi^K^p ^icQ nf" 
vordsy oo; tls^ix rigl^ poution^ 04 t]i% ad^ptatioa of. ^Aati*-^ 
DBiftQis to the subject^ aod of e;»p^i»8$kiina to thd sonuascatii 
that were yon ta ne|;Jbct yoiue styles of wiriti]^ yo^ migln 
e9(pres& youcsdf iiv ^ vainteUigpU«> or^ 4I liwsi^ ui a 4y»4> 
gusting mannef* 

But I must confess to jm. mf cq^^dm* 4m ftffk^ m itself 
coasideredf, is. at College mad^ an ^jodb ^ to0 gfj^' inpovy* 
tasxce. Youi may Qbaerve, that ^e ((^holafsfai^ of those,, whu 
hav» the reputation o£ wxating w€ti» is g^eita% oraa^todi 
By loog exercise a student may acq^ik^ the bs^ij^ of c^pi^a^ 
iag his sentiments in a rt\Gm pleasiogstyk). tbaaanodl^y vi4sa 
far excels hv^ in general sciMice* Nowt ta wi^ t» did 
former grater literary merit diau U> the hXim^ ivPuUi hn t# 
form s^i unjust estimate of talents. 

Yet so fashionable 15 it to strive after a* p<ipular:«^J^ tibjii 
I have known stud^ts spend an wdue propocMl «£ tine in- 
pceparing. their themea) and in Aua^ seeing: difitiacjtfiQA fron^ 
the English pmfeasor. 

It cannot be denied, that if is fac more io^rt^tto attanxl 
to the acquisition of acience, thai;)? to the niodt^ «£ ooxnipunir 
eating our thoughts^' 

Besides, no style is equally adapted to all subjects. One 
Innd of style is fitted for didactic j another, for descriptiwi 
writings. One is more suitable for the pulpit j another for 
the bar. In fine, this is expected in a set oration ; that is 
indispensable to the freedom of epistolary correspondence. 

Whenever style is misapplied, it instantly excites ridicule. 
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"Who, for example, can avoid laughing at an expression i^ 
the journal of Gibbon, when, in&tead of simply telliag us. 
idiat he was conjfined -such a day witb iihe gout, l^e gravely 
informs us, **This dajr ----- I could move onjy with 
the laborious majesty of cnitched ?** 

This fault is common to most extjravagint admirers of an 
krdficial style. They are never willing^ that you should 
walk at your ease ; but are always for mounting ypu on stilts* 
If by letter you advise a young' jfiiend ^what conduct to oI> 
•erve, and what studies to pursue, you must carefully avoi4 
every direction, i^hich H not expressed i^ a measured style. 
If you would recommend td him any particular author^ ii 
Would be trite ai^d harsh ^o say, I advise you to ;^ead puch a 
book. If a Warm advocate for ah artificial $tyle> he youl^ 
turn from your advice with disgust; Would you expect si 
ravorable reception, you must cjiothe your tedommdndatioxi 
in some such language^ as the fpljowing. Such a book 
should be sought with Earnestness and read ,i|rith avidity by 
him, who would attain the best sentiments pn the fubject« 
tad by him^ who Would aspire after literary fame. If iit 
any such way you can prepossess Inm in favor of your stylet 
you may be secure of his attention tp your advice* 

It is moreover absurd to aim at that uniformity of sty^e^ 
#hich some appear to require, as every pne, who is not a 
servile imitator of others, necessarily has something peculi^t 
tP himself in his turn of thinking, .speaking, and writing. 

It is cofnqion, at the present day, to try every composi* 
faoTif whatever be the subject, occasion, or object, by the 
Standard of Johnson. If you are writing a familiar letter^ 
It is at once condemned^ if not conformable to the model o£ 
his didactic writings. 

Every one, who has a true relish for literary excellencei 
cannot but admire the clear discemmenty die masculind 
thoughts, the polished diction^ and the profoundly critical 
powers of this wonderful man* 

But who can refrain from laughter at observing the muL 
tStude of hypercriticS) his works haTe OQcaftOQed i YTho m 

V0LILNO.4. Uu 
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not divertedj that rash and inexperiex|ced yoot& should so o6> 
ten and so peremptorily estimate every productioa by the 
balanced sentences, of whicli it is composed, or by die meas- 
ured couplets and triplets, it contains ? How many bxwt 
plumed themselyes on dieir critical powers, and have excited 
die attention of others, because witn some degree of success 
they ba?e imitated the dictatorial autfaoiity, the dedsire toae^ 
and keen satire of dieir ouster i 

Nodiing b easier, as nothing is more common, than tm 
cridcise the works of others. For who camiot find fault ? 
Nor is any thing read with greater avidity, than severe criti- 
cism. For it gradfies that propensity to slander so commmi 
to ikian. But the observadon ought always to be borne in 
mind, that '* a person may demolish a palace^ who cannot 
^ buQd a shed.'' 

Imagine not then, that your style is perfect, because you 
Can find imperfections in others, or because you can amuse 
by your satire. Beyond your immediate connexions the lit- 
erary world will pay lude attendcm to your dopius, till you 
have established die seputadon of a good writer. 

But expect not this happy attainment by servilely copy«> 
ing any model, however exceQent it may be, or however sue* 
ce^sful your attempts. ^ Nature in russet is more agreeable, 
^ than afiectadon in embroidery.'* Better is it to appear in 
a**g^rb plain, simple, and unadorned, yet your own, than to 
captivate by the gaudy plumes of a Burke^ dian to astonish 
in the massy armor of a Johnson. 

Yours, VmUOS. 



I 
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ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, COUNT 

OF RUMFORD •, 

' tf^itb somi accoufit cfhis writings^ philosophical 1/^ 

provements, t^c. 



[^Condnded froai ptge atl*] 
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HE next great work, in which Romford engag*- 
•d, was the <* Royal Insdtutbn of Great Britain^''* under 
the immediate patronage of the king ; and, if the success of 
the institution has satisfied the sanguine expectations of its 
founder, and the liberal and extenrive views, which animat- 

* T^ub idea of tliM inatitiitioo was fim anggetted by the <* Confervatoicp 
det MTU ec metiers** and the Kittional Institateof Fnuice; but neither the roy^ 
iaatittttiop nqr my other merely nciemifir aoyiety in Europe can ever be consider- 
ed the rival of the btter* Cooiiderittg that the membert of the old French «cad« 
emy cn n stitute the first class only in the Nation?! Institute, and the niunber qf 
learned and scientific men, who compose that body, and the philosophical en- 
dmaiasm» which animated them, while Hapole^i was leading his warlike 
froQpe throogh his own and the German empire, that society makes some im- 
yrovtment in the intellectnal, for the ravages of war, committed in the physif^ 
al world. 

• • . * • 

The following committees for specific scientific inres^gation and improvit* 
aaenc, cfaoeen at a meeting of the managers of the Bpyat Institntion 10 M^rdl 
iSoc^show it to be the Intimate oH^iring of Rumford*s genius. 

I. A committee fur the experimental ^d scientific investigation of the Tar 
rioits processes, used in m^lximq aaxAi)) and of tl^e ipe^nsi x^isx can be employe 
for improving them. 

%n A committee for the experiment investigation and improvemeiit of 
ihe art of preparing cheap and nutritious soups for feeding the poor. 

3. A. cQpnmittee for the1mpravem(Bn( of cottaqxs and of cottagk rias^ 

tLAGXS. 

4. A committee for improving the construction of srevts for warming 
dwelling houses. , 

5. A committee for improving the iutcbbm riax placxs and kitchim 
VTEN8ILS in private families. 

6. A committee for improving the most usefid articles of H0DaxB0i.t 

rUXNITUXX. 

7. A committee for ascertaining by experiment the eCect of the varioof 
processes of cookery on the roon or cattle. 

|. A co mm i ^ce for improtmg the utc^xm ^xxx^lacxs an4 kitili^ 
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€d those, who sketched the grand design, hare been pwsiiT 
ed in filling up the piece, it is one of the most laudaUe and 
ttteful establishments, <rf which EiiTape cam boast. 

Its object is more dtrecdj to connect the labpis of me- 
chanics with the scientific inyestigatioi^ of philosophers ; 
to call in the assistance of mexttal to the aid of physical em- 
ployments I and, by com bi ning study with praaice, to bcrease 
the comforts of mankind, by only ttziAi^ them how easily 
tfaey are obtained. 

The king's chaiter was grMfeed in 1800 fo sefeni of his 
Ipnog subjects, for the purpose of formmg a^^ ptibKc inatetu-s 
^ tion for diffusing the Imowlec^e and fadlttating the gene^ 
f^ ral introdttctioa of useful mechanical intentioos ami in*- 
f^ pK>¥ements i and for teaching by courses of plulodo^cal 

itemSUi, xtiri oiit SBiPBOAmii $ iaid lor imprdi^g t&e apparatus and prbcetk 
Usedrfot prbmrm^fresK water by dcftllladofi at ^ea. 

9- A catuniiftcc for inipfcrtio^ the tunttj ttctioti of uat xtLii^ 

xo. A cmmnit tec fat ascertaiimig by experiment the diWts Reduced b§ 
jbiiiiig chy ajid other sabstmces, in Vzriom prdpoltions, ^ith coal dtat aH^ 
cxnden, in formkg ritt balls and combustxbli cams to be iisifed, a^ fdeL 

IX. A committee for improving the compositioo of mortar and ceteetits. 

XI. A committee for deten&ioing by experiment the best method,that can b4 

tlopted IS difs tfimaie, for buikiili^ cottages and fanu hoases with /»^ or 

with different kinds of earth, rammed together in the manner, pactised in 

icime foreign coontriei. 

''' 13. A committee of MxctfAit[c's Jbr the hnpr«iv«ment of usefiil ^chlhe^ 

^ all descripBoni 

*' t4^ A committee for fopfdving die''#ariom process^ that ut atcemry ia 

rkoeuintG noH* ww6U rrr our, and i£ die working aild r^^g of iron and[ 

•teeL 

As erery thing, t(1]^ dm dd th^ geiittid mOhj^ dT this hl^tlitiod, hatf beeir 

•cmpnlonsly regarded; tiie fbHb^^ adteTtiiettient otight io eiecite a bluih d 

6zfdrd and Caunbri<^, or aify odier lodet^ establikb^ fear the diffid^ion of 

adence and nseffd improvement. " Any inferior officer, attendant, or tertaai^ 

^ employed hi the hbus^ of &t i&stittttioi, who diall at any time, or on anT 

** pretext whatever, receive any fretenthom a proprietor, or sabscribdr, or 

^ from any itranger, or other person, who dial! visit or £:eqiient the house, cf 

^ be eknployed in it, or lior it, shall for such offence be forthwith discharges 

^ and rendfer^ incapable of being employed in the service of the institutioip* 

* And the managers wiU cause this r^^ation to stand, as a clause in the print* 

* kA instructions, which they give to all snch p^soiis, whom they shall i«^ 
f pkyy^at iaSerior afl^cen and ^ehjMfi ia C&e tjonm of the fpscitutio%^ 



^< lectures and experiments the application of science to the 
^^ common purposes pf life." To carry this scheme into ef* 
feet) thirty thousand pounds were yery soon raised by subscript 
tion^ and the support pf the work depended on amiual s^n^* 
}ife subscribers, among the former of whom are nu^iibered a^* 
bove an hundred ]bidieSf 

We shaU pass oyer the charter prdiaances and byf laws o^ 
the^' Roy^ institution of Qreat Britain." |f they are not^ 
cumbrous, they are uninteresting^. 

The house, prepared for the depository of the a^ratusy 
the receptacle of aU models and machines, and the lecture 
iroom, is situated in Albemarle street, Xiondon. Ifere the 
proprietors have purchased real estate to a considerable a« 
mount. In one room may be found all the journals suid pubt 
lications of the learned and scientific societies throughout 
the world, where any p^son, a^eeably to the bye laws, may 
read and speculate at his leisure. In others is found all the 
requisite philosophical appafatqs, iprhich can be used in such 
^ institution. The court yard ^s appropriated to fitting upf 
many machines and instruments of their full size, that Aem 
operation an4 usefulness may be demonstrated by actual uset 
To this establishment all mechanics and artisans are invited]^ 
and all the information, they can request, is freely given tbenij, 
vdthout reluctance or expense. 

The royal institution has already received many vsJuable 
collections of ingenioiis workmanship. The public ie^ 
tures have been highly approved. Count Rumford gave thtf 
greatest part of his phibsophical and chemical apparatus, th« 
}ast of which was very extensive, to aid the establishmeiHv 
He has supplied it with con^plete specimens' of all his inv«i» 
tions and improvements, which he has recommended in hit 
jessays, and which have been fairly tried by his own experi* 
luice. His improvements in the utensils of cooking an4 
kitchen apparatus are here displayed in the most poUie and 
satisfactory manner. 

Count Rumford in a letter, written about the time thf^ 
^ou^ was opened, and the pubUc l€Clur«SG«inm?9«ed i»|fttr(^ 
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1800, thus speaks of the institution. *^ The number of out 
** subscribers now amounts to nine hundred and jlurty eight) 
^ among which two hundred and sixty five, who have paid 
** fifty guineas each. Our prospectus, charter, and ordinan- 
** ces, bye laws and reguktions are now printing. The first 
** number of our journals was printed a few days ago. By 
** these publications the nature of our institution may be 
*' learnt, and its tendency distinctly perceived. The plan of' 
** the institution has met with genera! approbation in every^ 
** part of Europe. If it should- not be copied in America, 1 
^ shall be greatly and sorely disappointed.'* 

His tenth essay, which occupies almost the whole of die 
third volume, contains an account of all lus improvements: 
and schemes, relative to the art of cookery. To throw out 
of use the whole laboratory of a kitchen, and completely to, 
change the utensils and the mode of cooking, must require 
much time, and not a little altercation with cooks. But 
Rumford never recommends any plan for general use, until 
he has given it a fair and thorough trial under every 
circumstance. Fortunately for him, and for humanity, he 
^ipund men of weahh, influence, and inclination, to aid hin^ 
in his laborious, useful, and expensive experiment. 

The nK)8t perfect kitchen, he has ever constructed, is in 
the house of BarcHi Lerchenfeld at Munich j and> although 
the intended alterations alarmed the cook, who thought no. 
improvement could be made in his department, as is generally 
the case with such kind of people, he has found the advan- 
tage of the new culinary system, and it has given him complete 
•atiafaction. This kitchen is particularly described in this es- 
say, and several plans are given, which furnish informa- 
tion for constructing, or using it* 

Although he has made many and important improvements 
in the kitchen apparatus, and, by their simplicity and obviout 
utility, rendeted the acquisition of cooking utensils and conse- 
quently the blessings of the culinary art within the reach of 
many poor and wretched cottagers, the process of cooking by 
]ps experiments possesses advantages superior to thsit^ uted VSk 
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Itie ordinary way. The reascming and experiments, which 
are made to throw new light on this important art, and which 
lias never yet been sufficiently inrestigated, are very curious^ 
and ate worthy the attention of every member of society. 

The eleventh essay contains merely supplementary obser# 
vations on chimney fireplaces, intended to explain the reason! 
of the inefficacy of the iterations of smoking chimneys ac« 
cording to the rules and directions, given in the fourth essay. 
But carelesness in the construction of chimneys on his prin«< 
ciples, and not the defect of those principles, has been al*' 
most the universal cause why the Rumford fireplaces ever 
^moke. 

The few pages, contained in ike twelfth essay on the 9SLf 
Ittbrity of vrarm rooms, consist of observations, which are the 
result of experiments, and his own practice and habits.* 

Havingf by his intense application to public business ia 
Bavaria^ brought upon him a great degree of debility and ill 
health several years before, he was advised by his physician 
in the summer of 1800, after the establishment of the royal 
institution, to try the waters of Harrowgate in Yorkshire* 
While he resided here for two. months, he had a fair oppor« 

* It has been a vulgar opinion, that warm rooms are pemicions to healthy 
«ad that the sorest mean of presenring it is asfai » as possible, to accdmmodatd 
ourselves to an uniform teiiipe^tare. On re^xion this opinion will ramakf 
and, instead of warm rooms being considered injurious, rooms impartvdiy 
wanned will be found the cause of catarrhs and colds. The inhabitants of 
file northern countries live in twO atmospheres so diiferenti while half their dayt 
are spent in the great but uniform heat of their close cottages and chaumi^res, 
and the qther half in the open regions of frost, that changing from one to the 
ether, they would experience all the evils, which are conmionlj attributed to 
this change, rhese people however never sufier from this cause. The phi- 
losophy of living comfortably in this respect consists in keeping the body uni- 
formly affected by the atmosphere, which immediately surrounds us rather« 
fium fixing the degree of temperature at any particular point, or changing tha 
atmayh e re. If every part of the body is equally impressed, and no one part 
Mffers an affection of warm air, while another is influenced by cold blas0 
«r currents, our health is in little or no danger. Heace, our attention diould 
be directed to making the warmth of rooms uniform, and prevent the intru- 
sion of cold and imperceptible cnrrenti of aitcnial air^ which chndestiaaJ^ s^ 
9uk our htakh aad wimitQ^iBm 
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tunity of exfmeodng the efivcts of warm 1>a&ing. ^tf 
^irteenth essay contains his reflexions and experiments oA 
dus subject. 

To Ids ingenious cfbsenrations relative to warm badiin^ hef 
gires some general directions how baths Aonld be construct- 
ed« In addition to the influence^ which lins operation has oa 
tho donstitutioB> which has restored him tobetter health, than 
he had enjoyed for seyen or eight years, he recommends itj 
ds aA object of harmless and useful luxury. To increase the 
pleasure of using warnl baths he recommends the burning of 
tweet scented woods and aromatic giims and resins in tfaef 
bathing rooms in small chaffing dishes, by which the m wiH 
1)e perfumed with the most pleasant aromatic ddours. A& 
ter noticing the use, whidi nations of diflerent climates maSce 
of warm bathing, he observes, ^ Tliose, who are disposed to 
^ smHtf at tMs display of eastern luxury, wouid do well to 
^ reflect on the sums, Aey expend on what tifey consider as 
* luxuries ; and dien compare the real and harmless enjoy-^ 
'^ ments, derived from them, with the rational and innocent 
^^ pleasures, hete recommended. I would ask them, if a 
^ statesman, or a soldier, going from die refreslnng er^oy^ 
^* m.ait of a hath, suchas I.Jbave d^8adi}>€^ tp^the K;9?te, or 
^^ to the :&Uf Wdttld in their opinion >keleas fikdy to «b hii 
^ duty, dian 9 person, ^i4iose head is £fied, and whose fac 
^ uldes are deranged \iij the funics of wine- 

'^ 'Ef^o¥mfy '^ W dojiibtyeTy fiespiicable^ .e^eciajtly in.# 
*^ pecsonj Tfirjip i^pu:^ (to the .chaQ^tisr a^d ^virtnes 4^f ^«o^^ 
^^ but i see vo qatise for calliag aoy Aing ^e$mnmte^ vvJhidi 
•* has no tendency to diminish either the strength of thelKwl)^ 
** the <^gnity of the sentiment, or the eiiei^ qf the .imrtd. 
<< I ^e 90 good r^son for coi^.iden^ ith^ gf^tefiU, jsp9(» 
^ JXiatic^pev&uiieety whidb in all ages juwe be«i hrid in ^mdi 
**-high estimation, as a less elegant or less ralionai Inzmj^ 
•^ than smoking tobacco, or stuffing th^. nose with snyff.** 

The fourteenth essay exhibits addiUQivil liwai^ xeLs|laiiV 
to v^ siatEagemont of £re in olosed £rqikices« 13ta is 
of essential service to brewers, distakrsi and «dier arci^ 
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6ans, whose business requires a great consumption of 
fuel, and a continued application of heat. It contains a 
few curious experiments concerning the daily use of culina- 
ry processes, and shows in a striking manner how much a 
little philosophical knowledge of the operation of fire wifl 
contribute to domestic enjoyments* 

The expansive power of steam^ which places within the 
control of man the greatest force, the laws of nature have ev* 
•r permitted him to direct, has long been well known* But 
to employ it, as a conveyor of heat, by which many me** 
chanical arts have been greatly improved, and the comforts 
of mankind multiplied, was first taught by Rumford. The 
idea, that water can actually be made to boil violently in a 
wooden cistern, removed to a great distance from any fire, 
will surprise many 5 but the surprise will be increased, when 
^nany hogsheads of cold water ift a few minutes are made to 
boil by only admitting steam through a small tube from a boil- 
er, containing only a few gallons. Those, who are inclined 
to gratify their curiosity by perusing a few pages on this sub*- 
ject, will turn to his fifteenth essay, which closes the third 
volume. It furnishes the most useful information on afiairs 
of this kind, that any book of whatever size can possibly af- 
ford. 

Besides the regular publication of his essays, Rumford had 
furnished the Royal Society,^ of which he is vice president, 
with many valuable papers, particularly one on the expan- 
sive force of fired gun powder. This paper is found among 
the transactions of the society^ and promises great usefulnesg 
to the military art. 

As his object in all his occupations is to be useful, his 
publications are intended to improve the most ordinary afiairs 
relative to human life, and those circumstances, which imme* 
diately concern domestic comfort and economy. He has 
made m^ny important discoveries, and in his philosophical 
reasoning and deductions has guarded against the dissemina- 
tion of errors. His essays furnish several instances of his can* 
dor, as a philosopher, and of his humanity, as % maa* lii 
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some of his experiments he has entertsuned opinioosi vrlucht 
by subsequent facts and inquiries) he. has been convinced 
were erroneous. These he never fails to correct^ with that 
sacred regard to truth, which ever characterizes a real phi- 
losopher. 

Since the year 1800 he has lived in different parts of the 
continent, either travelling through Switzerland, Italy, France, 
or Germany, or occupied at Paris or Munich in his philosoph- 
ical researches. He has seen much of the world ^ his in- 
quisitive mind has been constantly engaged, and his enthusi- 
asm for the promotion of human happiness has lead him to 
contemplate society in all its forms and in all its parts. 

The speculative philosopher, who withdraws himself from 
society to reason on abstract sciences, or the involutions in 
the orbits of invisible planets and satellites, may furnish much 
to excite admiration of our intellectual powers ; but his 
philosophy is of little use in common life j it neither pro- 
motes our temporal enjoyments, nor increases our devotional 
exercises. View him, seated in his dark and dusty study^ 
lost in contemplation, ard bewildered in his own metaphys- 
ical speculations ; secluded from the world, and admiring the 
power and goodness of that Being, which has formed a plac- 
et, invisible to the naked eye, and until lately unknown^ and, 
if he but cast his eye through his window^ perhaps the first 
object, he beholds, will furnish him with a very different train 
of reflections. In all probability he will behold some person, a 
constituent member of that society, he thinks unworthy the at- 
tention of a philosopher, overwhelmed with prejudices, and 
almost crushed with the weight of evils, flowing from error 
and ignorance, and who, for the want of a little philosophic- 
al knowledge concerning the. ordinary occupations of domes- 
tic, and social life, ciirries in his countenance the sure and in« 
deliUe indications of discontent and wretchedness* Surely, 
if 3uch a recluse has any feeling o^ reflection, he will descend 
from his solitary apartment, mix with his fellow creatures, 
and, by his (endeavors to make them virtuous, first teach them 
to be content and happy. 
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Rumford has interested himself for the poor, and has en- 
deavored by his writings and philosophical improvements to 
raise the lowest classes of society to happiness and virtue. 
Nor have his labors been without success or reward. Thou- 
sands of wretched beings can never forget with what parent- 
al tenderness and cordial affection he converted them to hab- 
its of useful industry. For his philanthropic labors he received 
the warmest expressions ^f gratitude and transports from the 
indigent people, for whose welfare he exerted himself- For 
his philosophy and public service he has been rewarded by th^ 
satisfaction, that all the learned and scientific S9cieties in Eu- 
rope boast of enrolling him among their numbers. 

With his genteel and polished manners Rumford possess* 
es a penetrating and communicative mind, which, with his 
extensive knowledge of mankind, renders him an agreeable 
>nd instructive companion. The following character is giv- 
en in a French publication* in a few just and expressive lines. 
*' Sa conversation est animee, interessante, substantielle ; c'est 
** celle d*un homme qui a beaucoup vu ec qui a porte sur 
" chaque chose un cwl observateur. 11 s*occupe du bien des 
** hommes et compte pea sur leur reconnaissance. II suit 
^ 3on gout et n*est pas indifferent a la gloire/^ 



ON THE STYLE OF GIBBON. 

J^rom the miscellaneous sketches of Arthur Sroivne esq. 

. AfKECTAI^OK „.„..„ „.e«„^.*„ 

nature ; for it is easier to be affected, than to be natural. The 
position seems paradoxical, yet I fear it is true. Almost all 
children at a certain age become affected, and all the efforts 
of the parent and master are required to bring back to natujre 
the motion of their limbs and carriage of their bodies. We 
may extend this observation to mental exertions. The style 
of Blr. Addison is so easy, as scarcely to exeite admiration^ 
unless in persons of taste and refinement ; while that of Jghiw 
• La Decade Philofop hique, LittcnOre et Politique, Nb. ap. 
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son or of Gibbon dazzles the world. The mischiefs, done 
hj their example in the regions of taste and elegance^ are in- 
finite ) and the prodigious influence, they have had on conir* 
position in general^ calls for ^very man's efforts to point out 
to their imitators, servumpecusy the glaring deforxmdes of dieir 
models. 

Let a writer try to imitate their respective modes, for by 
an endeavor at imitation alone can the difliculty and desert of 
composition be thoroughly weighed, and reply what is his de-> 
cision on their merits. I think he will say, that Addison is 
inimitable, while the others may be copied, as it were, by a re- 
ceipt or formula. A learned and ingenious gentleman* has, 
in the transactions of the Irish academy, by an analysis of 
Johnson's mode of writing, given what I may call a prescrip- 
tion for composing in the Johnsonian manner, £he possibility 
of which indeed has been humorously proved in the woric^ 
called Lexiphanes. The same may be said of Gibbon's. Ad- 
dison's periods with easy air embrace infinite variety. Gib- 
bon's, with uniform disposition and monotonous cadence, of- 
fend the ear of every lover of true harmony in composition. 
No man, who writes naturally, could shape his sentences with 
such uniformity. A peculiar style, not an afiected peculiar- 
ity, like that of walking on stilts instead of l^s, but a cus- 
tom would be perceived, a natural manner, diiering, like his 
h^id writing, from other noen's, whUe shades of variation 
would still be seen at different times of lifb in different hu- 
mors, or, as he had been tinctured, by a more recent perusal 
of this or that author. Gibbon is alike throughout. The 
following recipe will do for half his periods. Let the sen- 
tence be formed of two great members, and no more, nearly of 
the same dimensions, and of corresponding sound, sometimes 
copulated by means of the particle and^ and sometimes con- 
trasted by means of the particles but or yet. If you change 
sometime»«tlus bifid sentence into a triplet, these two formu- 
lae will exhaust the greater part of his periods. Examples 
will best explain. Open any part of hisi volumes^ and you 

• Dr. Barroves, F.T. CD. 
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win find illu'strattons. I declare I have not searched for any 
particular part, but have takeo the first, which offered before 
me. It is in th<^ fortieth chapter, the description of the 
churches and palaces, built by Justinian, and of the fortifica- 
tions of Europe. Eight out of fifteen periods, employed on 
the former, and more than a moiety of twenty sentences, 
whose subject is the latter, are constructed in the^e moulds. 
The skeleton or ribs of a few of them shall be produced. 
Ex pede Herculem. ** The munificence of the emperor was 

difiused over, the holy land, andj if reason should condemn 

the monasteries, built by Justinian, j^^ charity must applaud 
*' the wells, which he sunk« The schismatic temper of £- 
'* gypt was ill entitled, to the royal bounty, some remedies 
^^ were applied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes^ ; and 
*^ almost every saint in the calender acquired the honor of a 
^^ temple. Almost every city of the empire obtained the solid ad- 
^' vantages of bridges,hospttaIs, and aqueducts j ^2^/ the severe 
'* liberality of the monarch, &c. &c. The Byzantine palace 
*' was restored, flft^f some notion may be conceived of the whole 
** edifice by the vestibule* The fortifications of Europe and 
<* Asia were multiplied by Justinian, but the repetition of these 
*' timid precautions exposed to a philosophic eye the debility 
** of the empire." 

One example may do for the triplet. '' The poets of the 
^* age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art in 
^' the summer palace of Justinian, 'fet the crowd ofi» attend- 
^^ ants, who followed the court, complained of their inconve- 
** nient lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by 
** the famous whale, Porphyrio."* 

Labored uniformity however is not the only fault of Gil>- 
bcn. His wish to vmte nervously, and to avoid the use of 
expletives often enfeebling, but which Addison has introdu* 
ced without fear, covers his works with obscurity, and swelb 
them with turgid ^pomp. Brevts esse lab&rat^ obscurus ft^ 
His history is a perpetual enigma, with the grandeur aqd. the 

* Since writing the above, I have observed in the Britith Critic, 
f«vitwing Gibhon'f Miscelbneotts Worka, XJM trif let obienra^. 
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darkness of an oracie. Each sentence is a riddle^ which by 
bbscttfe allusions to erents, scarcely if at aH mentioned be- 
fere, by circuitous descriptions of wdl known personal 
a^ es, or on the contrary by mentioning others, never be^ 
fore introduced, as if perfectly known to the reader, opens 
an occarion for conjectufe, and presupposes knowledge^ 
which would make his history unnecessary. Whoev- 
er takes up his book with avidity, conceiving that it vnll con- 
vey all the useful parts of information, contained in the By* 
aantine historians, to those, who have neither leisure nor in- 
clination to ccMisult those voluminous compilations, will find^ 
n^^thout a previous acquaintance with them, die work of the 
modern historian nearly unintelligible. To explain what had 
been urged, let us take any example, the first, that occurs ; 
suppose in chap. 41. The amours of Antonina, the wife of 
BeKsarius, are the subject. ^ Before her n»rriage with Be-* 
^ tisaffius Antonina had one husband, and many lovers. Pho- 
^ tiua, the son of her fonner nuptials, was of an age to dis- 
^ tinguish himself at the siege of Naples, and it was not till 
^ Ae autumn of her age and beauty, that she indulged a 
^ scandalous attachment to a Thracian youth. Theodo^us 
* had been educated in the £unomian heresy ; the African 
** voyage was consecrated by the baptism and auspicious name 
•* of the first soldier, who embarked, and the proselyte was 
•• adopted into the family of his spiritual parents, Belisarius 
** and Antonina. Before they touched the jSiores of Africa, 
^ this holy kindred degenerated into sensual love ; and, as 
^ Antonina soon overleaped the bounds of modesty and cau- ^ 
** tion, the Roman general alone was ignorant of his own dis-» 
•* honor." The first period informs us, that sh^ was attached 
to a Thracian youth ; the second fells us, that Theodosius 
was educated in the Eunomian heresy ; that the African ex- 
pedition was consecrated by the baptism and auspkious name 
of the first soldier, who embarked, and that the proselyte 
was adopted into the family of his spiritual parents, Belisari- 
«» and Antonoa. It is pr^ty plain from this, that BeKsarius 
and Antonina were sponsors for the first soldier, who embark* 
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td I but I would ask the reader, who that V989 and ivfaat was 
his so auspicious name ; and how that name consecrated the 
voyage ? I would ask him, who that Theodosius was, who 
was educated in the Eunomian heresy ; and how this story 
was introduced^ after the mention of the Thractan paramour f 
The reader probably has sagacity much superior to faine, but 
I own it was not till after I had read these paragrajdis more 
than once, that I dtspovered, from my ajcquaintance widi Mr. 
Gibbon's mannerj that the first soldier, who embax^ced, The^ 
odosiusy and the Thracian youth, were all one and the same 
person ; for certainly I should have supposed them three, ff 
these descriptions had issued from the pen of any other writef. 
I was as mvLth at a loss a short time after to know who Ma- 
cedonia and Constantia were i two ladies, introduced with 
the familiarity of old acquaintance, though to the reader 
apparently strangers* I rummaged the preceding pages, bat 
in vain, for some previous mention of them. Thus by studi- 
ed obscurity and allusions, which suppose a previous acquaint-* 
ance with the facts, is the whole history darkened. Would 
not nature and ease dictate some such narrative, as this ? 
Theodosius, her paramour, a Thracian youth, had been late- 
ly reclaimed from the Eunomian heresy, and, having been the 
first soldier, who embarked in the African expedition, that 
vopge was consecrated by his baptism ; Belisarius and A»- 
tonina condescended to be sponsors, and admitted the prose- 
lyte to this rights of adoption. In some such manner, witih 
more plainness and infinitely more strength, would Swift, 
with more simplicity, but incomparably more elegance, would 
Addison have told the story. Do not trust to my feeble 
comparison ^ place in juxtaposition any two tales, you please, 
of the au&ors, mentioned j suppose tiiat of Rhynsauld and 
Sapphira in the Spectator, and that of Alboin and Rosamond 
in Gibbon ch. 45, and tlience let a judgment be formed. I 
do not pretend ability to translate the Gibbonian into the Ad- 
disonian style ; but I think it is not very difficult by the help 
of the formula, above alluded to, to dress ancient simplieity 
in modem ^sel. For instance! the well known taie of Inkle 
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and Yarioo is thus related* '^ Mr. Thomas Inkle of London, 
** aged twenty years, embarked in the Downs on the good 
•* ship, called the Achilles, bound for the West Indies, in or- 
*^ der to improve his fortune by trade and merchandize. Our 
** adventurer was the third son of an eminent citizen, who 
^ had taken particular car^ to instil into bis mind an early 
** love of gain, by making him a perfect master of numbers, 
*^ and consequently giving him a quick view of loss and ad- 
** vantage, and preventing the natural impulses of his passioni 
^* by prepossession towards his interests. With a mind thus 
** turned, young Inkle had a person every way Agreeable, a 
*' ruddy vigor in his countenance, strength in his limbs, 
*^ with ringlets of fine hair loosely flowing on his shoulders. 
** It happened in the course of the vopge, that the Achilles 
^ in some distress put into a creek on the main of America in 
** search of provisions. The youth, who is the hero of my 
*^ story, went ashore on this occasion. From their first landk 
^* ing they were observed by a party of Indians, who hid 
** themselves' in the wood for that purpose. The English 
*' unadvisedly marched a great distance from the shore into 
** the country, and were intercepted by the natives, who slew 
** the greatest part of them."* 

Let the reader judge whether there be much difficulty, or 
much advantage ia clothing this simple narration in a mod«- 
.em fashionable dress, and giving it bombastic consequence. 
Would it not be something like this i 

The object of the merchant is to fill his eo£Fers*^with tbe 
profits of trade, and the thoughts of the embarking Inkle weits 
fraught with the expected wealth of the Indies. The pater- 
nal care of a greedy father had imbrued his mind with ava- 
rice, and the weak and sordid passions of a citizen easily bow-^ 
ed before the demon of interest. The powers of numbers 
had been hi!$ study, and auspicious Mercury smiled on his 
speculations. The person of the incipient voyager was ar- 
greeable, the ruddy vigor of his countenance and texture of 
his limbs proclaimed his manly strength, andtht flowing ring* 

• See Spectator vol. f . 



Uti^iOn'4u3 thoadders i^caHed .atlientiQn to fais jonthfol beau-* 
ty. Want of provision .iqipelkd* the, yre9$A iso ^^k the Is^i 
««rf juvenile curiosity hurried thef first adventurer, who grasp-* 
ed the shores l. A party^-of Ae adorers of the sun had 
concealed themselves iii svlvestrian ambush. 2. Prudence 
would have dictated to' Europeans a cautious departure from 
the shore ; 3. ^2// impetuqi^ijtjr j^ompted the troop, and mas^ 
sacre was its fruit.* 

;FQiliaps-these observatiptis.inay have some small influence 
in guarding youth against modern, fashionable, edrmpted style* 
Xhat^ Gibbon's style is really pleasing to them, J do not be- 
lieve;. . ^l.am convinced many of ihdvA, if urged, ,^ould be 
forced tp confess they never pem^d a moiety of the voA* 
\^ith' ^eavy and tedious splendor^' Jike a garment of glitter- 
ing Wocade^ stiffened withhold and 8ilyeyj> it oppresses 
with its weight, and offends with its violation of taste ; a^ 
never yas I able to labor jijhrpugh tlie woifk, or read more 
than. detached passages, until my p^r^ent object made it adti- 
J^y, (t am persuaded few, very few have been led by delight 
throujgh the volumifTious page ; and perhaps most of its ap- 
jplauders, like those of many other books; praise from repor^ 
.aod echo die applauses of others. 

Fashion is too often the bane of truth ; but, if youth itiUft 

be led by fashion and common fame, it may be the best anti-* 

dote to remind them, that in this, decline of an Augustan a^e^ 

when, as in the time of Tacitus, the supposed model of dib* 

'bon, language and composition are surely not improving^ 

there. ar<s in^n, high in fashion, and high in fame, who oppose 

this frothy tide i apparent rari tutntesu I need but mention 

Mr» Fox. The enemies of that great man will not refuse to 

'him liie praise of simplicity of diction, correctness ef «Kpres« 

sion, and energy of language, Hke that of Demosthenes, seem- 

.^iog]y.wi|bout. ornament,! because none artificially lal>ored> 

' lHhit pasn^ '^orili axM>d^r examj^e of i3ie tr^^ or, as i)ie w t ia w fs 
Vi^tfimaiy 'artanj^eoi^iit (^ Glbbon^s sentences. 
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or extnneousljr sought i xeally fraught widi the greatMi 
springing from nature and ibit subjects * 



ORIGINAL LETTER. 

NemngtonChreiftyOet. 7, t784< 
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AM ashimeii) when 1 reflect on the trouble) utrhich 
1 am likely to give you by this letter* On^ of die'^parcels, 
which you will receive widi it^ contains copies of a painphlet5 
which I have just printed, and which I take the liberty to res 
4)uest you to convey to the persons, to whom th'ey are dbrect- 
ed.* I am afraid I am -too presmnptuous in directing pait 
of this parcel to Congress. "Will you be so good, as to con- 
sult Dr. Chauncey and Mr. Gorham on this subject, or anjr 
persons, whom you think to be proper judges ? Should ydu 
and they see no impropriety in presenting these copies to Con- 
gress, I shall be much obliged to you for doing it at wfaater^ 
, er time and in whatever manner, you may think best. Not 
meaning to publish this pamphlet in this country, I have 
printed only such a small number of copies, as may be su£- 
cient for the purpose of making it knoWn in America ; leav* 
ing my friends there to reprint it, if they please. The bfieri 
which I now make of it to the attention of the United States, 
I find to be necessary to satisfy my o^n judgment ; and,'hav- 
^ing done this, I shall be perfectly easy, whatever its fate may 

* Hi^ pamphlet, ha*e mentioncidjis oititled " OStervatioils €ii th« impof- 
^ tance «f the Amerif an Revohition, and the means of making it a benefit 
** to the world.'* The doctor was a strong .believer in progresstTe improre* 
ment, and had more confidence^ than men df his sense usually have, in the 
stability of republican virtue, ^e was certainly very kind ia tendering his 
advice to the IJntted States ; but his enthusiasm sometimes carried him tot 
ixr ; and his remarks discover strong symptoms of that same revolutionarf 
fpirit, which on a subtequent bctasion exposed liim to Uie severe chas(iie« 
iMntofBnrki. ^ 
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prove. -My mind is deeply impressed with a confiction of 
the importance of die sendments, it contains; but I am 
afiraid some of them will not be approved. Should this be 
the case, I hope that I shaU at least have credit giren me widi 
respect to the uprightness of my intentions. It is certainly 
impossible, that in the advice, I have given, I shoiddhave any 
indirect views ; and this, I hope, will dispose those, who 
may not like it, to treat it with candor. One part however 
of diis pamphlet cannot but be aeceptaUe ; I mean jdie letter 
at the end from Mr. Tuigot, the prime numster of France at 
the beginning of the American ynx.* I am glad I have it in 
my power to convey such a letter to the United States. ; and 
the reflexion on the service, I may do by this, has a tendency 
toi relieve me under the apprehensions of the jdefects and fs^ults^ 
diat wiH be found in the other parts of Aid paa^)hlet. . . 

I have a griteful sense of that kind p^ality, which had 
led you and the college, c^ which you are president, to wisk 
to be possessed of a collection of my.i^ks. I now send it 
you ^ and hope it will be accepted, as a testimony of my 
nespect and good wishes. I have written the articles on an« 
nuities, assurances, life annuities, funds, and survivorships bx 
the new edition of Chambers' Universal Dictionary, with the 
modem improvements by Dr. Rees. I have also made some 
, oommunications to the Ropi Society, particularly those ia 
¥oIujpe9 Ixijr, Izix, lix, liv, and liii, of the philosophical transv 
actions. The three first of those .commufueations . have bete 
republished,, and the second much corrected and enlarged5 
ii> the fourth jcditton df my treatise on reversiojtiary payments. 

Mr. Herschel is going on wi^ his observations on the 

"* T^ letter, written to Dr. Price, was kept privau,' uniii^atFter the deaih 
«r Targot It jcertaiidf breathes a spirit of liberty, ^ch was not io be ex« 
jpected in the prime minister ol Louis ; an^ a spirit, which proves him to 
iuwfi been, even at that time, a friend to revohitiflo. in his own govenuncnt. 
lie w|^ .awarey that the immunities of secrecy were necessary to his saCe^ 
ty. His own words aire <* je vons prie m£me de ne point me r^pondre en de^ 
^ jCail par ]a ppste, car votre r^poos^ s^roit in£ulliblemcnt ouverte dans not 
*■ buretnz de poiste, et roQ me treuvtroit beauconptropami de h Uberfe£poiir 



Beatcatu' ' I expect to hear a' good desd moce of tlkem atdm 
veetinge of .the Royal Society during die approadiirig wihtec. 
I believe diat ho ohei besides himoel^ has yet ikied to niafo 
such large vefleciin^ retcBcefiiis^ ?b thoie^ idhkit he siake^ p 
nor dor Iknb^ thsit any one has die some <|indcnest and sfciB 
in obserring..' 

1 retam yioB many ihanks for yoar letter by Mr. Tradfy- 
and for transmxtttng to ziie die Tqte of t&anka for HoacUy'sr. 
woricd, ^th wtuch yoni and die Fettoiw^ of Harvard Collegifer 
tenre honored mew I ^h it wad in my power td give the 
University nliore> sid>stantial pcoofa of my respect and good 



. Tike indoeed letters, wfai^ I have just received from Dr«' 
lebb^ widi the five piaiinpUetSy which I convey to you by YmT 
desire, with bis re^cts^and good. wishes to you and Dr*.Wa% 
terfiodse, conndh thaqnly;aiiswer|l am aUe at present to ^e 
to your inquiries about our Universities; 

Tfaie siqpcrjumcaary copies of my pamphkt> wfaicfa I have 
aem \o jon, Mr. GcRhaoii and Dr. Chaunoey, I wish to fie 
grwnaway to aiif persoiiSy to whom you and they may dunlc 
|ifopfr to present them. 

Mies. Price was last week attadred a foiUUi time widi did 
psdsy, and she lies now in.aststteof depressbn and hdple8»^ 
Hess, which is visry threatening, and almost overpowersrmy 
weak 'spirits. With great r^ard and every possible good 
irfsll i flD^i deat rir^ your most bbiedient and 

humble servant, 
. RICHARD PRICE; 

'. P. S, „"When I wrote the above, I intended to send a qqpy 
cf^ jpy pamphlet tQ, ^achm^^^ but t now 

think there -would bemo^e parade in tlds^ than the paniphWl 
desierves^ and therefore I have contented myself with ofieiinig 
twerit]^ five copies to the acceptance of the preiidtet df CScni- 
gre$s. 

I should haveheen glad to have aixompanied Mr. Turgol'a 
letter with an Snglish trandatioii of it^ butl^pectj^ dut a 



\ff(m ^nmbt^K^ oC iCj tbut^ I. ca^fundshfi mil ^goii W f^ntp 
to &9 Uaified Stifiiedby the Cottnt de Mtfabem» isf a pijooe oq^^ 
lieMitirjF nobiUty^ I mrish tUn ^ be nafiuie 4« piiUic> as. pcNhr 
ttbli9« u 7^ Count de DAilsbfaii is the sen of th0 M^rq«i^de> 
lifijrabesm^ author 0f L'. Aau 4eai Hoannok ; lie is hmaetf »|^ 
eatcdlent writer \ and this ]^eee^ intended pasticularlj for A* 
iMricaf 1^9 1 zsi^ inCormed5 m«ob admited' by 4ibe best judges^-, 
who h^e seen it. 

. I $bftlt >v!ait, f<Mf youir faribet orders wii& req)^€t :to. the sttbf* 
jeet of Dft }ebb's }dtter9# 

Two g^ileon^a ^ .my afi^qufioPM^e ar^ (p9i% ^ Fan% 
aadi dudl tdce car^ |f^ eoovey by tlM»i» yotir tetterto Mm- 
sieH^ Jeavrat* 

I want to convey parens cl mycj^amphjl^t to^eyerat Inieiida 
in Pl^Ia4j^[dtta» |4w Tork,L ^<i» but I hat$^ given you too 
mudv troubi^^ siadl ^hatt wait) tiU I. ^a hear €ff dome aUps^ 
tbal^ sail for thi^se^acesv: , 



ESSAY ON EMPiRIClSM. 

. ■ ■ . » 



A] 



.NXlETTfbr the preservatldri. of Healdi seems 
now an unreasonable iolicitjide, since' the. means of restoring 
aiid perp^fiuting it are increased in a tenfold r^tio to prodi* 
gaiity in its use. Cough dropi and infalKNe' cures for conium^ 
fions af^ manufactured by. the disinterested friends of hu«^ 
mixCitff'ipA our shops are fumisdedwith the means of^resusv 
citation, Jiike the huts oh the desolate beach ifor the shipwnecls*' 
ed ziiarinen Such are the trnprovements of the age^^ that the 
oldfashioned mode of living and' of dying will sooahecome 
exploded. The plagues, which peopled death's dreary m^ 
'sionsi all once issued from Pandora^s patent box. Kow^'under 
£heir Various forms, .they have becoiA^ ihe most conmicupur 
article of traffic ; and pedlkrs, booksetiers^ and apotnecaries' 
«njoy in conmion the prescriptive right to kffl; M^ical 
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^uarAvmes are estaUished for the benefit of our metropolis \ 
and our vUlag8^'4b^s have not completed their fashionable as^* 
sortment, until they are furnished with -the insidious articles' 
of death. Labels are hung out in alluring forms to entice 
the passenger, and our newspapers aflbrd their most conspic- 
uous page to puff the deadly trade. Not a disease, to which;, 
the human frame is liable, but a pleasant, safe, and certaid 
remedy is found ; and each remedy is a certain cure for all. 
But, instead kA guiding to the abode of comfort and health, 
they decoy to the mansions of deaths They are no other, 
than the enticing voice of the hyena, which allures but to loll. 

In orcUnary concerns such impositions efiect their own 
cure. The dieat is detected, and the charm is broken ; but 
such is the general infiaituation, that here our boasted reason 
has no control, and even experience denies die imposition. 

* Nature delights in simplicity. Her complaints are often 
nothing more, than the exercise of her own energies. I» a 
State of health medicine is poison ; and in a state of dises^e^ 
the more simple its form, the more beneficial its efiects. 

If a free an^ promiscuous use of medicine in its ^ple 
state be injurious, how much more detrimental is it likely ta 
prove, when it is selected; compounded, and sold from a tlurst 
of gain ; and when it is applied without any regard to the 
constitution \ without a competent knowledge of the or- 
igin of the complaint, or the nature of the remedy ? 
^ If in the original composition these medicines were as tU. 
ncacious, as they purport^ still in the hands of the ignorant 
and the interested, whose trade is tQ yend them, they are lia<« 
bl^ to adulteration. Their chemical qualities and of course, 
jtheir "effects may be essen^Uy changed- The very origin of 
^ost patent medicines is fraud and speculation. Each patent 
seal stamps it ah imposture. There is no secret in benevo^ 
lencel , There is no mystery in our efforts to do good. 

^JSo ^disgraceful is it considered in a neighbouring state* to, 
practise the arts of empiricism, that the offenders are banish;*, 
ed from the regular and reputable societies, .^^ch are thw^ 

•,*CPW|ectiqi|;. ' 



Mtablished for the promotioii of the knowledges of the heal* 
iDg art. 

If the good sense and reflection of the commuiiity be insuf* 
ficient to arr^t the progress of this evilj if their experience 
luis no warning voice, the guardianship pf th0 legislating 
chould be extended to protect us* I«aw6 are enacted for die 
inspection of ^lany articles of life, while those, bj which our 
hesdth may be more readily afiected^ are suff^ed ,to: be reg^ 
bted by the mercenary spirit of trade. 



ESSAY ON DUELLING. 
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HILE the names of Caesar andiAlexatider shihe 
with jeternal briliiante in die broad zodiac of '&me, and:^ 
fsicrifice of millions to their heroic .ambitioa staixips imn|qr- 
tality on the recording page, the splendor of ^ix .character, 
wfio offers, 2^ a victim to honor, a angle life, has suffisited a 
total eclipise by the overwhelnung profusioa of their histre««. 

Friendly to the free enjoyment of equal rights, I feel im* 
pelled to shear those worthies of their beams,- .winch have so 
long obscured the glory of the duellist, and. ioUse4 httn of 
his just share of admiration and applause* 

His happiness lives not on the breath of fame. Wocth, 
like lus, feastd on its intrinsic beauty; but. his merit «i 
well, as Alexander's, or Caesar's, claims a seat in bfit aerial 
car, and gratitude must with rich bdon perfEtto^e the gsdei 
which wafts his praises. 

A panegyric on. the duellist has one peculiar excellence ; 
however exalted, it cannot incur, as all others do, die sus- 
picion of flattery. No selfish view, no' interested policy can 
be charged with the imputation of partiality. . I v/f 

Detracdon herself must feel the justness^ every encomi- 
um^ and calumny confess the laurels well applied. CharaOi- 
^ ters, possessed dF petty, tame virtues only rcNjuire a'strict 9^ 
aumeradon of them all» to daim a tolerable aggregate of 
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|iraMe( but iie AaeSkt flfaows ^Homkieace in ^very tktitei 
and the lustre of each entitles to an exalted seat in the tern* 
pie of fame. 

To 4i6play, in a fiunft pictttrtfy a ^e^ of the ntimeroM 
«|gdtti^ whioh the dualist hason &eftfofound venenttioti ao4 
ardent gra^tude c^ society, ^mll ^tiffice to elc^te him to di€ 
lNmk,<i«e to hift merit ) but to which, alas, the hwe of «itf 
-Country hil^e hitfaefto Ibtbidden h^ to rise 1 

Where lives so vigovous a fieiise o£ dignity, iAiet&^isw% 

devotion to honor with such impassioned ardor, as in the 

breast of a generous duelEhl ? Say but a crooked word i cast 

but a glance of 4isre^ect ; and, clpthed in vengeance, he 

meditates swift destruction for the wretched ofiendef. But 

his sense of dignity rises still higher. He sac|i&er life td 

3the:sl^^itest.i]ldteinim. "'What ^onohipceatt hen can atone 

jidrithe loaatiinGuking contempt i' Heeotombs of victims mittt 

-appsanemth.iheirrUood Jib animated ins AttsiefamientJlD 

(imr btm \idbfime ! ritezahs h^r civen to jdmnity. 

i. . fiMnotiMpiothacd other >ceid>rated|^so^ ^headknn 

woriddenudidisimiiarobhtionsrtbtfaeirivradi ? ilt i8.tnie,tbe 

-daeHist ddpietiinei ^fsilb by ;the hand ci Jiis brother. ' What 

<Aea ? 2VKhffre. 38 idle gemkine^ worshipper, who, at the isaD'Of 

Ibis god,. stfuseft'dso s^ezifice' hit' life)? Let the man, ^orfio feds 

not the exalted pleaaore of killing ^alldofrbe]Ilg^kiiie(^ whiih 

titmr tommattds, .^ease-'to oenmre a conduct, the xwast of 

evfaichdio'iainci^abl^ ^coaiptidiendtag. It is m4eed pm* 

itended, dmt 'traerdignitf 4iad.geadiiii& honor datmnddieior^ 

^{pv^nsas of'aBJniie8,iand pii?^ for tfae'injuncniS'pcgcispn* This 

is the musty doctrine of timid, superstidof s ^8otli8, whoiue 

,toottame:tDasseit:thttir fights, aiid iheltor tiieir cowaidice 

•mder the authority of a pntnided mvetetieh 'from h eawm * 

J?or, did'flus ^Bel«9^hdoa require themv«o avctige.tbeir wrongs 

by humbling their ^vew|i^i infthEiii7»atroiig^a6^b«s of&ash 

>JivQQkl jr^bse; ituatedvi^ iMbkin-^tbe pateof tfitcr'aiinds* 

4t>is dso ut^gfdH/iaiitwi&'aii.tur of trm 

-^huobthe dn^list ^)iimstif'posstses, fetbids thepmctiGe of ^Et^ 

taddqg/a'i9BsUii6i«o aev8x^anix)i%[nifi«»atifliciM^ 'How 



V^k die insinuation ! Can any afiront be trifling, which . 
iseeks to tarnish that diamond, honor i She, incoercible, as 
iAe subtle gas of fermentation^ is no more restrained in her 
career by the torpid hand of reason, than the burstuig Yolca** 
ho is extinguished by the trickling tears of the dismayed in<* 
kabitaats around its mouth. . She has nobler feelings } she 
hums with an ardor far above the elevation of that duil^ 
phlegmatic preacher. Reason pretend to circumscribe the 
impulses of honor i As well might we attempt in the famed 
bag of Ulysses to confine the wild, impetuous whirls of Eu** 
rbclydon. Let the whole herd' of reasoning mopes know 
once for all, that the duellist lives above their atmosphere. 
While they, mere earth worms, crawl after the ignis fatuus 
d£ reason and the aqua fatua of revelation, he soars into the 
airy region, where the goddess honor hokis her di^oiie, and | 
«heds pure ether for the nourishment of faet vbtaries. ' ' With 
painful emotions he laments, that hi^ body is like that of oth* 
ers, who are incapable of feeling the glow of his sentiments^ 
But, possessed of a principle so sublime, and which elevates 
htm so far above their level, he submits to the humiliating 
circumstance. For even a man of honor bows the knee to 
necessity^ But le^ it be remembered to his praise, that he 
bows the knee to nothing else in heaven or on earth ; for 
llie goddess, he adores, dwells in the region between them 
bodik . Too subtle for earth, and too proud for heaven, she 
fills that, point in air, where the celestial and terrestrial attract 
tiohs, exactly counterpoised, insure a moveless throne. 

. Some caviller may perhaps demand the import of that 
word> hmoTy so frequently on the tongue, and so dear to the 
bieart of the duellist* Strange demand I Who pretends to 
ask a dtfinition of sound, of color, of sweetness ? The difini'* 
tion is felt, but defies expression* Pride and shame are hef 
tupble parents ; revenge her darling ofispring \ nemo meintpa*^ 
fie lacessit her ^brious motto. Fiction wants images, paint* 
h)g is void of ccUors, and poetry sa^ in vain for figures, ^U 
ted to fohn a faint description of her beauty. Siknce u 
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most flxp^npKmi^ and de true mfafime df her ofasoaaseaii be 
understood oniy by the heaat» q£ her votaxies. 

Some persons^ slaves: to yu%ar prejudices and a weak 
s«t of nerves^ accuse her of iavolTing kx distress perhaps };Aii^ 
families^ hy the execudon of her mandates. Perhaps a hua«> 
band £aUs in the Sdi of combat ; a &lhery a brother 4. pe&« 
h^ps a SOB^ on whom an aged pareoit was: dependent for sk^ 
port^ protection^ and comfort. How often most jthe cnrreiur 
at nxy eulogy be diverted imjfi ita easy chamiel by suxji pab* 
tvy obstacles ? Hsve these puiry souls so soon for^tten, that 
honor ia a goddess ? And must the happiness dr misery of 
mortals^ children of aa hoori influence Ae operation at bar 
laws ? 

The diseliist re$ts Im cause,^ not on the slender seeds: of 
pfttropsKge, but on the broad basis of authority. Djd npt 
Cain, tl^ ^^fitsA^rtt oCmaa^ by ssscnficing to tiie vcnce o£ 
enry his own, his (ndy, lus amialde brother, deify file pawi- 
ioas, and thus institute |;^e iUjostrbus order of dueffists:?' \rbe 
bkth c£ man^ of tiiee, great €axn^ ^^ras tl^e Ludfer a£ 4ueL* 
ling. "What custom, \^i practice^^ what sect, or sodety caa 
boast an origin at once so ancient, yet so dear i WfaUemy- 
risds in every age sacrifice their liv» on tlte altar of diat 
most capridpuS) ever varying goddess, fashion, and count* 
les&selfdevioted victims to pleasure daily throng ber courts^ 
vidia foibidsr tfaaer son: of Caitt to oSer one, twOj or a thousand 
onr.the. albtr o£ hiH far nioEeocalted dii^nicy, homov ^ 
' I should now resume the siHoen thre^ of panegyricydui- 
Iitnot observe sdU anodieroaptioijBfeUovr gaping with' as ob- 
jeetiDO^ and in pain, to- \»& delivered. How animating ds9 
coasdadcBi, thai they? aie a^men^ cobwebs ! task pray^whav 
id^iiri' vBie.objest cf die dualist is: ssitis&ctaon^' Now wfasr 
gre2Bt satis£u:tfe» does &e derii^ from the dbaih oif ftisadvei^ 
sary,. wfaot, .with his expiring breath,, adds fir^ repitisfdhes' l» 
the; origiaal afiront, which eicited the combat } 
• H^re- t]^ objectonr fancijes jntni^lf stx^nglf efnlreiioi!ed;> 
&it nodt ihe fca%e of my artiUecf s^ainst. Uiih." The dnd^ 
fist has convinced the worldj tfa^t^e is a VQ|arf <^homHf% a 



mxfX of ^rit i and has be$id^ ,4iusenab}ed his adireTsaxy from 
fdv^rdistitirbii^ or afitontifig hum va future. And his pride 
iniist receive fresh gratification from the idea, that hifi oppo«' 
nent is no misan trophy ; since he was, like himself, a votary 
of bofiGTy a man of jfpirit. AU duellists are actuated by the 
sa^me hj^ impiulses. A butcher feels not half the pleasure 
in knocicing .d0WO tbe fattened ox, because he is a brute ^ be* 
i;aiise no reseiitmenc in^pels his atm^ and no revenge keeojB 
}us reUi^ for destruction. 

But to such a feast of vet^eance can remorse succeed ? 

Hea'e is another whisper from somje tenderhearted striplings 

)^o, nothing like it. The duelHst sometimes has s&nsations 

^ter killing a man similar to duOs^ tBtrhich for a moment 

jHectpr felt, M^iie^ embracing Andromacl^e and his child, be* 

^e he left them to^joip the army. Parting was painfi^. 

jBut when his coantry*:S cMl touched his recpUecdon, 4hf 

;f|u;ck impul^s of martial gloiy swelled high hk dirobbing 

hosom ; his soul Was Oil fire % he bwrat frdm the close em* 

Jbrace, and Andromache and Astyanai^ w^e jCorgotten. So 

l)ie dudilist regrets tite losis of his friinid, who had afibxdei 

. i^im many a ptel^sing hour ;' but, wb^h the vindication of his 

>bo^R0r, which i)CQasi6nQd the deadly fight, comes up in cO|W 

i^astj every paiftful Amotion is abscnbed i)i die glcoy of tbft 

a^crifice. 

^ Having now jcoftnidet^Iy demcdilshed e^ry possilde ofajepr 
4J06, raised against my hefeog with what ardent impatience dt> 
.1 a^ain launch intp (he ocean of |>anegyricl What conscious 
j^de swells .nfy bosom> while I present h^ to your admkw 
•ing view ! See him ^ndrcled with the daz2Aing rays of hxsir 
4>ir ; his head ^b^rd^ved of . jhe luios^^ of reason and reIi«o 
gion ; anti(|tt3yted nameis i His heart absorbing and expand- 
ing with the ifay% which auifpund hhn $ his tqa!^ae dhdnt- 
ing praises to his goddess, and his mouth breathing the^ swDet 
aCcentB of fere^ge; ^^ebold the mas. What exalted grati- 
.^ude i^ due for hia subline achieiremenits in the field !of plu« 
'Mpphy an^ religion !. Directed by^ the puiire light of the di« 
^v^ly, ^ i^r«S^^ slirveys ^ «bil]iiifsffiotfs syattoisof <eadb» 
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smiles at their absurdity, and^ with an mspired breath) pQfk 
them into annihilation. Animated by her sfmile, be suffers 
no remorse, though to thousands he occasions the heaving 
breast, the bursting heart, and the tear filled eye. 

When shall the era dawn, which shall give to his sublime 
philosophy universal propagation ? A philosophy as far tran^ 
cending any system, yet discovered, as its author and its ob- 
ject are more ctherial, and more glorious. Its author, the 
mighty prince of the power of the airy its object the acquisition 
of subjects to his va&t dominion. 

At present, alas ! the beauteous effects of this noUe sys* 
tern are but imperfectly and palrtially resdized. Like every 
science of human cultivation, its steps are but slowly progres- 
sive. Old customs and opinions, antiquated superstitions, 
and blind prejudices form an obstinate mound against its glo- 
rious influence. A childish good humor cramps the freedom 
of its operations. Now many, ah too many little ofiences, as 
they are called, which occur among friends in common con« 
versation, are disregarded, or passed off with jockular railery^ 
But, when the true spirit of duelling ^all animate every hu- 
man breast, then no offence can be small. Not a disrespect- 
ful eye, not a word misplaced shall then enjoy impunity. 
Then shall the glorious millennium of the duellist be intro- 
duced. All nature shall be in a grand, a mighty ferments^ 
tion. Then shall the ancient jHrophecy, that every man shall 
be an Ishmael, receive a new fulfiln^ent, and the earth be 
transformed into a theatre of duels. How much the pros- 
pect swells the laboring breast. What grandeur clothes the 
distant, ah too distant scene« Expression is overwhelmed in 
the vast profound of amazement. Fancy, oppressed by the 
dazzling glories crowding on her sight, drops her pencil, and 
with delightful terror shrinks from the gaze kito the bosom 
of repose. 

Not a Caesar nor an Alexander shall then monopolize de« 
sf ruction ) every son of Adam shall be an Alexander, and a 
Caesar shall live in every human heart. To slay and be slain 
shall constitute the grand business and subltme glory of tfao 
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world. And^ when the ennobling principle of duelling shaD 
have produced its universal effect, the end shall come. Pan- 
demonium ^th shouts shall welcome to her coutts the count-' 
less multitude of duellists. There shall they reap' the lau^ 
rels^ their loyalty has meritted. There, bow august the con^ 
cep^n ! revenge shall have unbounded range. Pride shall 
swell with ceaseless expansion every bosom. Honor shall fire 
with immortal enmity every spirit. Each sublimated den- 
izen of this vast empire shall enjoy the rapturous delight of 
inflicting on his enemies, not a transient pain;^ not a shortlived 
anguish, \nxt torment everliving. 
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PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
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HE present state of English poetry has few claimt 
to applause. The days of Cowper are past, and no brother 
bard has great pretensions to excellence. The cause of de- 
generacy is difficult to be ascertained, unless it is that books 
and reasoning have driven fancy and feeling into exile. But 
wherever the muses may be, in London, or on the Highlands, 
in distant retreat, or in crowded companies, they have dis- 
creet worshippers, who would probably search for their resi- 
dence with more ardor, than the Swis$ huntsmen for the 
craggy jut of the chamois. I am unwilling to believe, that 
England cannot produce poets. The land of Shakespeare^ 
JNGkon, Pope, Thompson, and Gray, has not grown sterile. 
There are scenes still to be described as prodigiou^, as the cliflT 
of Dover, which Shakespeare has painted true to nature ; and 
hills as beautiful, as that of Richmond, kissed continually, by 
the Thames, only want the verses of Thompson to make 
them visited and admired. The spring is still lovely. The 
cuckoo is yet heard in the gardens, and the hawthorn hedge 
has not ceased to bud, and the horizon continues to be love-* 
ly, and the early roses are still wetted with the dew drops of 
Ae morning. But the English poets seem not to be aniosH 



Im and mdiAfait aai4 tfais reiroluiaoiu^of tibe I^sum^. Smi- 
sjitsf in the opinion <rf mdof piadueed a fine poiem in ^ 
JbiCn «( Arc^ mi hfgm&nl ^itfirage disooYeUri t^dfltts^irhnji 
fftQgn69tica^ei a natifnisil epic. But all have hem dtsappoiMv 
ed. His '^ Madec'' b^ bea^uliful seaies, but » 4efidnHt u 
# vAk^. Itf v^nts tlie luuqr of lJ)e critica, aod Ae ^isixmg 
4]iou|)htB of ^ atitieritics. Both parties haye thew for e heeo 
WBgi^ of ]deatti^ him ^ aild the English rcadeti not hasv 
tog feotid in his poem the Golconda mne of ^msaod ^ciM» 
now reverts to die harmonious Ter8ificati0n of Pope, or the 
natural landscapes of Cowper. I know not why Southey 
failed. He certainly has pdfwc tB of no common kind. He 
was not indeed so carefully nursed by the muses and graces 
on the hills' or in' the -allies, ^ Thoihpsbn ; and fancy did 
not blow on him so strong a breath, as on Buros | yet he 
Jias scenes, and little delicate phrases, and nice peculiarities, 
^md sometinie^ strong hursts of passion^ which exhibit sooi^ 
Jdnng more, than the quotidianaruin hanim formarum. 

So mncl^ for Southey. Coleridge is the boast of many a 
«Yulgar mind ; but, if dde commons honor him, the lords tg^ 
Ject, the prince disclaims lum. Bloomfield too pretends to 
..something more, than shoemaking. I care little for his pre- 
JBensions to a myrtle wreathe, as JE know, that the muses ai^ 
^iEedoThis lays. Whom these ladies love, I camu»t teli$ but 
^ feel certam, that they never paced the streets Gi London m 
Bldomfield ^hoes, and widi Bloomfield for a beau \ for they are 
nyoDphs of the valley and mountain^ and they bve to Im* 
geraJong the sditary wood walks of Cowper, and traverse l^^ 
ifceath and the hill, where Burns jucked his wild scented d^ 
.^, ^ind spent witli the cotter his Si^turday night. 

Wordsworth top has written ballads ; serene are good ; bat 
Vfmt are had. Thev are distinguished by an affectation of 
iump)icity^' and a reality of silliness. He had seen the migh- 
.ty ^&ct$p produced by the natursd descr^pition of Cowper 
-"^^ B^vros, and endeavored to transfuse into sentimem:, what 
jhjey jtiad didoovered in i£al existence, or had easily iaam % 



Datuial icofist^iKeQce ftom' dbe 5)b]«ct8» iiviudft du^ Ind am^^ 
veyed. It ia wett knp:^ that he iH not jsucceecL Rea^ 
exk t^te at Assfc acyEontabed by sUdb goauppixig. and cbildrfitt/s? 
postfik ; they couU not boUeve^ ihat the miter ymhsi i» 
cany dusm back tO' the simpeii^g nursery^ or mtroduce Asm 
t6lhe soft eaay chair of a s^tin^ent^ fipolish girl* Bu£ 
duey apoQ diaoofrsned^ that Afir tendency of the baUads- was Jax 
oonrttpt the heart by isnoatura} sntipliiQlty, and woafeen thor 
hsad by fi^ar xispresentatioiiB of fodocdi beaucy. These pOf' 
ens are now thrown by ; thiey sate mttxttimestsikM of^ and: 
sfUoax read. Tke metepro^ exhalataoiii which onginate^^ 
io a pesti^sntial atmosphere^, passed rapidly pver ike disk e£ 
the' moon, and left the bright lyueeU' of the sky to p^soe thr 
qptet career of her splendor. 

Hurdis, Hoole; Hole, Jepfason, and pdieis of infesicr ^atemF 
a^e dead' j. but Sodiefay^ Boydy Rogers, and Scott^ are afiire^ 
Sothe^r has buik a fairy palace in England, £or he Baa tran&*^ 
hrtedi the Oberon cf Wieland, and he has introduced Romaii^ 
agciculture aznong the English cultivators, for they read and. 
admire his Tecsion of the Georgics* These^ two works alcme 
wiU gpve him ioimortajity. His '^ battle of the Nile" and fair 
^f sae^ of tfie £!u2SCoi,'' a/tragi^dy, are known to me only by 
namejf or report;: but diat nepoxt is favorable. From the trans- 
lations we hmre a right to expect, that the j£n|eid will iinall/ 
be so translatedvthat the advocates^of Dryden and Pitt will gird' 
up' their respective favorites, and bow to Sotheby, as to Ae' 
H god of their idolat^Jf All nations hav6 a ri^ in Homei^ 
and Virgil, as aQ nations feel honored' in the Apollo and th^* 
Venus $ but, as only the Greek can piseserve the inimitidble' 
excellencies of Homer, andsm th<e graces- of Virj^l are dura- 
bly consecrated pnly,.in Latin, so tljie Grr^cian statues can ex- 
is^ to perfection only in the marble, £rom which they were 
c^seUed ; and therefore eveiy la^gn^ge should he .4ig0ifif4% 
y«i)ih translations of the poets as perfect, as possible ; as eteKJ, 
national repository of the.fijQie arts should be furobhed w^* 
tHe noblest copies. of the wonderful statues. It ia reserved: 
% Sc^by tp iatcodffo^ Y^^! ^^ general adnuration. Xhf 
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fanner tmndadons of die Geoigics hare been now mapemAs 
ed, and the j£neid will ere long be so honored, that Drydeif S 
will not bie read, except by the hiatorian of literature, and Pitt's 
will be known only by the researches of the critic. The temple 
of English poetry is dignified by her own hiefdpliants, who are 
full of sacred inspiration } but, if it was fcnrmerly a proud 
subject of national glory to know, that the ancient high priest 
of poetry, the venerable HcRner, was elevated in the sanctua-^ 
ry of that temple by one of theu>fficiating ministers, is k not 
now a noble cause of pleasant anticipation to believe, that Vir<*r 
gil, in the robes of m^esty, piety, goodness and reverence^ 
who is now only waiting at the portal, will ere long be con* 
ducted by a youthful priest to the sacred recesses of the build-* 
ing, and will there be favored by the congratulations of holy 
poets, and by the homage of an admiring nation ? 

Boyd has translated the Divma Commedia of Dante with 
oonriderable success, and is now enq)kiyed on another Italian 
work4 The character of the founder of Italian Ikeratare is 
drawn vrith admirable force and truth by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature ; '^ in their prinsd poet there is an o^ 
*' riginality and hardihood of antiquity ; the soul of Dante 
*' was dark and sullen ; it was proud and fiill of Ms wrongs. 
*' Frons laeta parum et dejecto lumma vultu^ He passed 
'*. through imaginary realms ^thout the sun to the confines 
^* of light and hope. The day shone full upon him, and the 
*^ beams were from on higLr His draught of men and their 
'^ passions is eternaL His lai^uage Xivas, like himself, deep^ 
*\ and full of matter ^ its strength and harmony may be best 
*< expressed by hb Tuscan brother." 

* Aspro coDcento, cnribile ttmobit 
« D*alte qoerelc, d*ululi, e di strid» 
*■ Istranameate concorda sVdia/' Aridsts. 

The Versification of Boyd is sometimes dull, but generally 
the reader is conducted by a full flooring stream. Dante is 
remaricable for precision. Boyd is sometimes obs<:ure, not 
because he does not understand, but because his phraseology 
is either old, Or afiected. Yet the entrance into hell in the 
third canto is well executed ; the original is tremendous be« 
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yoad aU imagination^ and Boyd has presenred mudi of Ae 
borror* Daote vas a powerful magician in the beginnii^ 
of the fourteenth century. He came forth in the darluiesa 
of the world to spread mysterious illumination* He had da* 
soended into the regions of the damned. Their tortures and 
torments had woifced in him no pity^ for his soul delighted in 
wtath. Purgatory opened her secrets and councils at the 
command of his inifemal genius^ and the charms of Paradise 
were displayed to the view of the lover of darkness. To 
translate such a poet required no conmion powers* Boyd has 
done his duty, but others may yet gain the acclamation of 
complete success. Italian literature is nearly naturalized in* 
to the English language. Hoole has well translated Tasso» 
Ariosto^ and Metastasio ; and Dante is added to the brother- 
hood. Petrarch yet wants an English dress. If Lord Strang* 
ford would «indertake a version oi Petrarch, it would meet 
with welcome, provided he would retain all his English gra* 
ces, and be more faithful to the sonnetteer of Vaucluse, than 
he has been to the poet of the Tagus. 

Such is a general view of some of the Engli^ poets of the 
present day. Rogers, the author of *^ the pleasures of mem* 
^< ory" and ^' an epistle from the country to a friend/' de* 
eenres ^ be mentioned with honor. It would also be a plea»* 
ing task to give an account of that alteration in the taste of 
die English nation for poetry, which has taken place within 
a fewy^ars. Some pleasant dissertations might be written 
on the great admiration for the poets of minstrelsy and the 
romancers, which was begun by Dr. Percy in his ^' reliques 
** of English poetry,'' and has been increased by Ritson, by 
Ellis, and by Scott. . Much curious fact might be disclosed^ 
and much pleasant speculation indulged. The causes of die 
change in taste should be investigated, and the probable eflect 
might be prognosticated. But authors in America have lit* 
tie time to write, and readers have little rime to bestow on 
books of utility, and less on mere disquisitions of elegant lit- 
erature. If opportunity however should be afforded me, and 
my friefids should be willing, I may hereafter devote some 
Vol. 11. No. 4. Z 25 
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dme to a general suirey of the preyailing taste In English po* 
etiy, which so remarkably differs from the taste, that reigned 
about 1750, and still more from that of 1700— ^lyao^ and 
wliichhas curiouslyapproximated to the time oT the II Penseroso 
and the Midsummer Night's Dream. The subject involyes 
some of the most interesting questions of literary discussion^ 
and opens a wide field of most singular conjecture. . To be 
executed properly tins disquisition, \iath all the bearings and 
dependencies of the relative literature, would demand the taste 
of Burke, the philosophy of Johnson, and the investigation of 
Warton. In England this pleasant and interesting theme 
has not occupied any regular attention. Hints have some- 
times been thrown out by critics, and allusions to the subject 
are sometimes found in the couplets of poets. But no reg- 
ular composition has yet appeared, wluch considers the pres- 
ent state of English taste in poetry, as a matter of philosoph- 
ical inquiry. Tet the literati in Great Britain have means 
of knowledge, which are not accessible to researchers in Ameri- 
ca ; and they are also well able to discover from personal re- 
marks the actual nature of the reigning taste ; whereas here 
the facts must be assumed, or taken from books, which are 
often fallacious from a variety of causes. The efiects, which 
Cowper and Burns produced, begin to be accurately ascer- 
tained ; but time is yet to be given to perceive the consequen- 
ces of Scottish Border Minstrelsy, and the analogous poetry of 
Scott. These cannot be well known, till after the expira- 
tion of a few years ; and all, that can be done by a general 
inquirer previously to the developement of any final results, 
is to state the real causes, to explain the effects, produced^ 
and to anticipate further deductions. 

VKCONTL 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE CRTTICISIM ON 

JUVENI'A &c.* 



w 



HAT has been said of Juventa an^ Juyenis may 
be applied, mutatis mutandis^ to several words in other lan- 
guages, having original reference to some of the younger pe- 
riods of human life \ for we shall soon have occasion to see 
why the application is limited. 

Thus x-Kif in the Greek language, which in common ac- 
ceptation signifies a boy, or youth, is an appellation, often 
given to persons of maturer ages. Hence in the Greek ver- 
sion of Daniel ii. 4 and 7, the whole body of magicians, as- 
trologers, sorcerers, Chaldaeans, and wise men, immediately 
attached to Nebuchadnezzar, twice call themselves flrflwJij. 
Nor do they use the term merely from effected humility, as 
being the political children of their prince j for Matthew, 
though writing in the third person, speaks in our Greek Tes- 
tament of Herod having hoys^ or attendants, with whom he 
conversed about John the baptist. A lord also in one of our 
Saviour's parables has his frmia and xmiintmy or men servants 
and maid servants, who are beaten by his stewafd ; while on 
the other hand, in the slaughter of Bethlehem, children of 
two years old and under are called w-^iJ^.f 

I do not instance the Cyropadia of Xenophon on this occa- 
sion ; for, though, v«<9f/<« signifies instruction generally, I am 
not.certain what is intended by it in the case before us. The 
Cyropaedia comprehends an account not only of the family, 
natural disposition, and education of Cyrus so far, as these 
laid the foundation of his supposed peculiarity of talent in 
governing men, but it details £he institutions, which he form- 
ed for the regulation of his subjects, his enemies, and his fam- 
ily, as well, as recites the leading particulars of his life and of 
• Vide page ai6. 

t See Greek Testament, Matt. liv. a, Luke xil. 45, and Matt ii. x6. I re- 
Iff to bookf in the handi of every student for theie examples. 



his deadi } which last the author states to have happened im 
lis oU age. If we compare the commencement of the first 
snd the close of the last hooks of tlus work by Xenophon, 
we shall perhaps think, that the title, as it respects Cyrus> 
may be taken both in a passive and an active sense. 

Ilm> as has been observed, signifies a servant in the Greek 
language } and the corresponding word in various modem 
languages does the same, as in the case of gargon in many in- 
stances among the t^rench, and of boy among the English West 
Indians. ** Come, my hoys^^* ** now, my lads/* in like man- 
ner, are common expressions, used towards die private men 
in the land and sea service, both of the United States and of 
England. 

Gargon has still a different sense among the French, as it 
• stands for a bachelor, or unmarried male, whatever be his age. 
The very term, bachelor, also in English is not confined to 
time among adults ; though in its origin it signifies a stu- 
dent, who has only taken his first degree in an university ; 
that is, one crowned on that account with bays, or baccm lau-- 
reatus. The term, maid, and in many cases that of maiden 
in English, applies alike either to young females, or to females 
of all ages, who are either unmarried, or appear as domestic 
servants. 

The word enfant m French, as it originally respects infanr 
cy> offers a still more remarkable case in point, as it holds its 
application to very late periods of puberty on various occa- 
sions. Thus bon enfant signifies a good fellow, though the 
person, so called, is perhaps the father of children \ enfans 
perdusj though perhaps veterans, are the advanced party, or 
forlorn hope in a military assault ; enfant de Parts is a native 
of Paris ; and enfant de France is one of the immediate de- 
scendents of the reigning family in France. 

Infante and infanta are appellations corresponding to that 
of enfant de Prance, but are used much more constantly 
to signify a Prince or Princess of the blood Royal, whatever 
be the age. 

This postscript might be extended^ wese it designed for a« 
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ny otber purposey thin that of mere iHtistnttion by riieans of 
a few familiar cxample8« Indeed the farther production of 
cxainples may seetn atiU more unnecessary in consequence of 
die frilotring Temark.«-^A l6ng continuance of the appella^ 
tions^ indicating youdii may result either from patriarchs hab** 
ixSf oriental flitteryj or the mode of viewing human life com* 
mon to idd men ; or from the slow diange of ideas and 
phrases, once adopted towards indiinduals ; ot from cettaisi 
figures in 6iir ihodes of speakings or the use of familiar or eft<- 
dearing expressions* But on the other band neither hlbit^ 
nor interest^ nor tanity, are likely to make many males or fe^ 
males fond of appearing old, before &etr time; 



REI^ARKS ON MILTON'S tiVRADlSE LOST. 



D 



R- DR A££ in his Literary- Hoifrtj speaking of 
Milton's Paradise Lost, says <^ his chief deficiences ar^ in th<* 
«* third and twdfth books, and his fable hhrolves no close or 
«» national interest. Nothing <;an well be more erroneous, 
<* than the opinion of Addidon, when, speaking of the inter* 
** est of the lUad and .£neid, ds arising frotn national subjeetl^, 
*• he obiertres, * Milton's poem is admirable in Ais respect^ 
since it is impMsible for any of its readers, wbatetrer na- 
tion, country, or people he may belong to, not to be rek-^ 
ted to the persons, who are the principal actors in it/ * One 
should hardly hare supposed,' reiiiaiks our Poet Laureflt, 
^ fbat Addison could have been ignorant of the obvious truth^ 
^^ Aat every aflfectiott is exactly weakened in proportion t6 
^ its becoming general.'* The concluding Idea in this elc* 
tract is probably correct. But, though we grant Ais, and Jtf-» 
low the principle all the force, which it reilly possesses, we 
Way still iinaintftin, that Milton's Psradise Lost is iri respect 
of its sufeji§ct happily calculated to interest its readers. If Ae 
events, celebrated by Milton, were only on a footing In peint 
^ xnognitude tirith the wars of Afexander, or Cdesat^ Ae ob» 
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jecdon^ here noticed to diat poem, would possess conadenK 
hie weight ; not however in mj apprehension even then so 
much, as may appear at first view. For die Tsdue^ which a 
poem derives frcnn the subject of it being a national one, is 
altogether extraneous, and therefore not necessarily perma-» 
nent, or extensively perceived. The number indeed of those^ 
who have read, and will read the Diad and j£neid with any 
peculiar interest on account of their particular relation to the 
actors in them, is very inconsiderable, compared widi die muU 
titudes, who receive from this source no share of die pleas^ 
ure, ofiered diem by those celebrated works. The preser- 
vadon of them to the end of tune must for the future rest en^ 
tire]y on their intrinsic merits. Why then should a writer, who 
aims at immortalit jr, be so extremely solicitous to choose a sub- 
ject, which, though it may excite a strong local and temporary 
interest, can at most recommend it to a comparadvely small 
pordon of mankmd ? 

But the sublet of Milton's Paradise Lost is of a nature in-, 
finitely higher, than any nadonal event, as the conquest of a 
country, or the founding of an empire^ It is a subject, in 
which every individual of the human race is personally, and 
immediately, and deeply concerned. Must it cease to be in- 
teresting, because it embraces myriads ? Suppose a million 
of persons were doomed by an arbitrary tyrant to the torment 
of the rack, would the horror and pain of any individual be 
diminished by the idea, that his punishment was shared in 
common with so many others ? Would his imaginadon be 
less active to terrify, or to contrive ? Would his emotions be 
less poignant and bitter ? And would the reception of a par- 
don fill him with less transport ? Would his' situation in fino^ 
engage his thoughts, his feelings^ his whole soul with less in-^ 
tenseness, than if he were the angle victim of despotism ? 
Now, if we believe in the scripture, we must admit that, in 
consequence of one man's disobedience to the divine injunc 
tions, the state of every individual ' of the human race most 
miserably differs from the state of man, prior to that transac-^ 
don J and that, without reference to the remedy, which h^s 
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Wen devised, for those only however, who comply with cer-« 
tain tennsy repugnant to a thousand strong propensities in our 
present nature, his future prospects are rendered inexpressi- 
bly gloomy and distressing. Is not such an event in the 
highest degree interesting to mankind ? How it could have 
been pronounced, or even for a moment imagined otherwise 
by a believer in the bible, is to me astonishing. I should 
think the fall of man could not fail to take strong hold on the 
feelings of every person of sober reflexion on two accounts ; 
first on account of each one's own immediate and deep con- 
cern in it, and secondly from the consideration, that all man- 
kind are involved in its consequences. Shall we not then 
rather say that, if it is a felicity in an epic poem to be found- 
ed on a subject, generally interesting to its readers, Milton 
has in this respect as well, as in the execution of his grand 
work, been singularly happy ? 



REMARKS ON THE PREFACE TO HERON'S 

JUNIUS. 



[Coiitinaed from pige a86.] 



T 



HE problem, who was Junius, has from the time 
of the first publication of his letters to the present moment 
been an enigma \ and the researches of insulted authority 
and of mortified pride have been unavailing. Public admira- 
tion was attracted to the man, who had evinced a spirit, be- 
fore unknown \ and who, disclaiming the language of ordina- 
ry minds, had created for himself a style as unexampled in 
elegance and strength, as were his sentiments in asperity and 
sedition. The British ministry, in whose sides the arrows o£ 
his invective were still remaining, would have richly reward- 
ed the spy, who could discover the retreat of the archer. 
Those, who were crowned ^th the eulogium of Junius, must 
have been anxious to recognize the benefactor, who, when 
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ho oonfenred homxTi made it imiiioital> a$ Ua workis. in shovtt 
Eufope and America (for die letters of Junius spon circulated 
m all quarters of the wDrl4) were in wonder at the prodigj, 
who as an author was most illustrious, as a man, moat 
obscure. Junius had. said, that he was the sole depQsitor7 
of his own secret, and that it should be buried with )um ; 
yet he was unable to lay curiosity at rest. For the deep myf- 
tery, in which he veiled himself, has increased perseverance 
in explaining it The darkness, which enveloped his person, 
gave birth to conjecture ; and whatever shape or aspect was 
discovered, resembling Junius, was confidently pronounced to 
be the man. Every new editor of the. book has given it a 
new author ; and the rival pretenders to the glory of the aii* 
thorship are as numerous, as the letters themselves. It would 
therefore be impos&ible to examine the merits of all those, 
who have been supposed the real Junius^ and useless to men- 
tion their names. Those, who unite the greatest number o£ 
opinions in their favor, are Burke, Hamilton, Boyd, and Dun* 
ning. 

The evidence, on which either of these is asserted to be 
Junius, is the slightest of what is termed circumstantial. No 
one was ever seen \irriting those letters, and the hand writing 
never was with certainty recognized. The manuscript of 
those letters is destroyed. No one, but the printer, was ever 
known to have had them in his possession. Mr. Woodfall 
did not knowj who brought tbkm to him ; and lastly no one, 
except G^n. Lee, which story nobody believes, has avowed 
himself to be the author. All those marks therefore b^ng 
eoncealed, by which we might with probability identify an au«» 
dior, we are obliged to form our opinion on such general cir* 
cumstapces and trivial incidents, as can by possibility denote 
him. The more remote those circumstances, the greater wiU 
be the number of men, to whom tJiey will attach ; and the 
more uncertain will be our decision. Thus among a great 
aumb^ of competitors we may be persuaded, one is the man, 
but not be able to ascertain whom. It is still conjecture^ 
but in a narrower compass. These remarks were applicable 



]p«i 4ht lirst ai>peaKuic6 of those letters, TiSien evecy ^ing rek 
iKtiw to them was ki^^n better, ihan at present, and the itb- 
veation of the public was exerted to trace 4he writer. Mow 
ll^p 4nust we admii;e dbe coiifidepce of dio^ editors, who in 
their zeal for their author make partiality supply the deficient 
cy of evidence^ and construe ^f trifles ii^t as a^r" into de- 
fnoostrations i The ^orld has upwards of thirty years eo^ 
4eavoi%d to discover the real Junius j now he is probably 
isdd 11} his grave, and his secret with him. In die struggle 
between discovery and conce^ment Junius lias gained the 
victory, and his prediction is accomplis^d. 

it would be a curious speculation to view tfie different 
^odes of reasonine used by Aose, ^ho have been engaged in 
diis inquiry. Mr. Campbell, who edited die works of Hugh 
Boyd, and Mras obliged to adcnowledge his very modera)te 
diare of science and experience>/ espedally at the age of twen- 
ty two, whe]^ those letters w&fe written, has contended, thiat 
Aere is ilot much political intelligence, nor profound thial> 
i^g diiscevnible in die works of Juniu|S. Iliose on die con^ 
trajry, who support Mr. Dunning, argue, that he only could 
displs^ those tdlents of die civilian, ^4itch Junius exhibited* 
Sdme are decided in favor of Lord Chatham, since it wa$ h^ 
who, sfeandinig on high ground, could best view the intrigues 
iot inferior statesmen, and assume the tone of imperious inr 
dlgna^n. Others persuade themselves, that the private sit«- 
station ofF Boyd at (»ice gave bim leisure to polish the elabo- 
rate ptpduc^ions of Junius^ and to conceal that malignant spi- 
rit, w^bi($h i^ervades them. Some imagine that Boyd having 
quoit^d Jultius so fr^cjuendv forms an inference against his 
toeing the^ ^an ; odiers, that diis circumstance argues in his 
favor, and diat h^ did it for the.pui^ose <^ concealing the 
fact, knowing t}iat this iiiference would naturaUy be drawn. 
Different, conclusions are thus made from contrary and evep 
^the same species of evidence ; and the assertions without 
firoof gnd the argumentatSiOii viridiout reason, adopted by those 
in diflerent interests, inducte We- to' believe, diat, having der 
juded themselves^ diey are 4eten9iined literal! jf to force con* 
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▼iction on tbdrreaders. Mr. Chalmersi in despsur of Tsdaiig 
die merit of hb fnend, Bojrd, to the high estimation of Jun* 
ills, has labored to lower that estimadon, and has even des* 
cended to the exposure of grammaticai faults in the elegant 
structure of his periods. 

Similarify of style subsequent to the publication of Junius' 
letters b slight evidence of the identity of the author. They 
formed an era in English literature. They were admired^ 
and of course imitated. Some imitations were more perfect 
than others, and he, who approached nearest the ori^nal, 
would convince many, that he himself was the originaL Izv- 
deed it is probable that some, knowing that Junius would 
not reveal himself, have practised the artifice of endeavoring 
to be suspected that author, and of thus sharing that treasure 
of renown, which was reserved for a legal proprietor. But 
where shall we discover the style of Junius, except in his let* 
ters ? Where can we find in die writings of Boyd a specimen 
«qual to the common tenor of Junius' composition ? We see 
an evident attempt to place words in the same arrangement ; 
diere is everywhere the same form of antidiesis, and there is a 
tone of invective throughout ; but there is not that gentle- 
manly wit and elegant sarcasm, which in Junius has a far 
more poignant effect, than mere passionate abuse. It is not 
sufficient to answer, as Dr. Johnson does on another occa- 
sion, that of all the works of genius one will be best, and an- 
other worst. When we compare the series of the letters of 
Junius with that of the Freeholder, written by Boyd^ and 
find the chief excellence of the one totally wanting in the odir 
er, insomuch that one is universally admired, and will be 
handed down to posterity, and die other is almost forgotten ; 
when we consider further, dial the first were produced by 
die original genius of the writer, unaided by similar exam- 
ple, and that the last, with the advantage of a precedent 
were written on the same subject, and addressed to men, 
whose conduct afforded still fairer opportunities of pointed 
philippic, and are yet destitute of any feature of uncommon 
excellence ; we cannot consider them both, as emana.- 
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liSans of the same mind. Can any lielieve, that Hugh Boyd^ 
who Mnrpte the following period, was author of the most ele- 
gant compositions in the language ? In the Freeholder he 
speaks of a courtier possessed of estates in Ireland, wHo '^ re- 
members that country only in the large retmttandssj which he 
draws from het- exhausted bosom.** Again, a prologue, which 
he wrote in Ireland begins thus i 

** Whilst Shakespeare's name our sister kingdom fills, . 
<*^uli we not write? Shall vh not tut wr fitUU f*^ 6:c* 

' More has been advanced respecting this individual, because 
more external evidence can be produced in favor of him, than 
any other* He was instructed under the inspection of an 
inteQigent parent, who was himself the friend of Swift ; and 
early taught his son to be his admirer. He began the study 
of law ; but inconstant and untraotable, he soon broke the 
restraints of application, and engaged a warm partizan in the 
politics of his country. Attendance on the debates of par- 
fiament occupied one portion of his time ; another was spent 
in a regular correspondence with the Public Advertiser, at 
the same period, when the letters of Junius were first pub* 
lishedw He continued in London during theses publications ; 
then retired to Ireland, and soon after the Freeholder appear- 
ed. No series of compositions in the Public Advertiser can 
be trac&d to him, unless we suppose him the author in ques- 
tion. Many facts however depend on the testimony of Mrs. 
fioyd, who seems early to have suspected her husband of be- 
ing the author, she so much admired. Much is related oi 
his extreme reserve and uneasiness, whenever the name of 
Junius was mentioned. But die fond remepibrance of a 
widow would naturally deceive her in favor of the man, who 
was once her husband. Besides, she would be solicitors to 
induce the world to believe, that the works dien collecting 
for her own benefit, were the works of Junius. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Heron's summary decision is thus delivered. *^ Boyd's 
works have been published ; and if there be any thing by 
internal evidence more conspicuous in them than another, 
*^ it is, that, Boyd was the aping imitator of Junius aiid of 
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^ Johnsbin vttK a miiid of whibh tbe tiative enefgi^ dia^ 
** discipKne^ and the acquired knowle^fei ^^e utterly iHft- 
** qua! to the efibrts of his nvistets." 

Of Mr. Burke fhere is no '&xtet endence. HiA pre^feen- 
mnsy adTanced by some, are his splendid talents^andUtf ax>* 
df es arising from his c^neMon ^kh th^se^ irbo etfpottsed 
die politics of Junius. Mr» Heron's ojifinioa' is dius given. 
*' It was not Bttfke« Hie styley the faroritephrasec^gy, the 
^ methods 6f teisoningi Seren3 iX the princtplSs, the topica 
^ and imag^ of ifiuitratiou m llie letters of Jimlus ireasen- 
** tirely difleient from At works el Burke, as it is possSile 
*' for the efiusiohs of ojie grtot mind to be ftom those of 
^* another^ 6ii the safhe cla^ of subjects/* 

There are man^^ who still nwiiiitahi with cMfidence, that 
W. Gerard Hamilton! is the object of our enquiry. Resert* 
ed, yet ooriscious of his |>owers^ he had meditated his attad( 
on the ministry long before he gshre vent to the fermentation 
of . his mind in that admirable phiUppie^ ctiM his single- 
Speech. Th^ politics and style of tihat harangue^ as well aS 
of the Diaboliady written by Mr. Hsunilteni at^ once coif- 
vinced the worM, that he luni bodi the ability and the f e^ls 
ings of Junius. This was the ofonion of Sir William Dra- 
per. It is related, fhat he had wiuted a lohg time at the post 
office, hojttiig to stirprise some one in pcfssesnoti of a commui 
fiication from Junius. At length he distovered by the lig^t 
of a lamp a- ihan 6f suspicious appearance, muffled in his 
cloak. Sir William approiaching recognised the countefiance 
of Mr. Hamihoni who retired in colifusion. It is also s^d, 
that Mr. Hamihcm incautsously repealed the substance of ^ 
letter of Juhius, which he affinned bsid appeared die same 
day, l;nit which in fact was nol pilblished till die day follow* 
ing. These anecdotes nngbt ^ain odhfidence^ were they not 
opposed by others of a^ good authority. But it is ake relat- 
edj that Mr. W6odfdI» proud of being the yAMq Of the 
communications of Junius^ did usually, im tlie tecrilpt ef 
one, assemble his friends and read them its conlems. Ma^ 
ny therefore lesde Mr. Hamilton ^ere apprised of thf$ flet^-^ 
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timenta of Junki9 before they appeared in print* It is also, 
affirmed, that he made a deathbed declaration, that he was 
not Junius. Mr. Heron seems to be governed by the consi^ 
deraticMi of the motive and capacity of the candidates for Ae 
fi^e of Junius, tnstead of these being criteria^ by which we 
Can determine the controversy^ they are themselves question-? 
ablejt and matters entirely of opinion^ Of Mr. Hamilton 
his judgment is this. /^ W; Gerard Hamilton it could not 
*^ be. No, these letters bespeak a mind too fervid^ to have ever 
sunk into that placid unambitious indolence^ in which that 
gentleman spent the latter part of his life: They are evi-> 
dently the results of a course of study and practice in bu^ 
siness different from that; inr which the earlier years of 
^^ Hamilton had been passed; His habits and 8^timent9 
'^ did not permit lum to become so violently the partizan of 
^* WiJbes, nor to dive so 4eep in the puddle of city ppliticsj 
'f He could have no interest to conceal at his death, that he 
*^ was the writer of Letters so eloqiientj so mighty in their 
'^ effects, in their principles so truly constitutional* Ana 
** assuredly the author of the letters of Junius had a mind st^i^ 
** rior to the caprice of concealing his right to them, at a time, 
** when its notoriety could only exab his fame without hurting 
^^ his interests* The power of classical allusion, the familiar 
'^ acquaintance with dier ri|Bf3?of:tl!|i I^mislt religion, the ad- 
^^ mirable skill in the nicest points of constitutional law, 
'^ which appear ia the followmg Letters, are qualities well 
'' known not to have belonged even to the manly and accom- 
^ piished mhid of HariiUtbri.^ 

Having disced of the dbo^^^eHtibile^ i^eiiti^; »hd ilso 
a^derf, titat thfe pahrf wi^ libt dnd to a defgjrmafi Bf ';1he 
name of Rosenhagen, Mr. Herin dibs jnnte^'ds; 'M6ffleve 
^^ myself to have nearly discovered, who was oef^inly the 
<^ author of these Letters ; but I have without ehliwy satis- 
5' fying myself protracted my enquiries, aad reifewed ^my 
^* doubts, till the nepeesity of publication cdls ^pon me to in* 
^^ terrupt them with an in^cpripiisness^ that is. sp ioiigf^ .to bf 
^* y^sisted.^ That inces^ity- was indeed impeiipv^, li^ich 
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obfiged him to usher his book into the world in this '^ ques- 

• ti(mable shape/' when he was on the verge of a discovery^ 
Aat would have given it immense value. But it seems not 
only to have prevented him from expressing his doubts, but aT- 
to to have given him an unlimited assurance* He draws conclu- 
lions, which no length of research would warrant, and which in 
Aeir own nature must rest on the mere authority of his own 
opinion. '* The author of these letters was no other than the 
^ celebrated Dunning, aftervrards Lord Ashburton. He a« 
^ lone had the motives for personal attack against Lord Mans- 
^ field and the Duke of Grafton, which certainly inflamed 
^ the mind of Junius. He alone possessed that knowledge 
^ of the constitutional hw of England, which Junius has so 
^ eminently displayed. He alone had reasons of personal 

• interest to resolve firom the very first, tbat bis secret should 
^ die with him, and to the last to adhere to that resolution.** 
Mr. Heron makes several other observations of the same im- 
port, which it is unnecessary to quote ; for it is certain that» 
unless we have better evidence than this, who is lumut 

• God only knows.*' 
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f'oyage a Fouist des tnonts Alleghanys, dans les Etats de U Ohi$t^ 
du Kefttuclyf it du Tennessee, et retour a Charleston par les 
iautes^ Carolines. Par F. A. MiCHAVX, M. D. isfc. 
%vo, Paris An XU. [i 8(^0 
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£ are desirous of giving our readers a brief ac- 
count of this publication, as the copy before us is the only 
one in this part of the country, and as the information, it con- 
tsnns, is very important and interesting. 

The author is the son of Andr. Michaux^ whose Fhra 



Boreali^Atnericana was reviewed in our number for October 
last ; and, in the same walks of natural history and botany^ 
<< sequitur patrem passibus acquis.'' Under the auspices of 
his Excellency, M. Chaptal, minister of the interior of France^ 
he undertook this journey into the country west of the Allege 
hany mountains. The main object was to ascertain the rel^ 
ative situation of the principal towns on the great rivers, that 
empty into the Mississippi \ to obtain jHrecise ideas of die 
state of agriculture and the natural productions of the re- 
gion, and to procure exact information on the commercial 
relations of the western states and Lower Louisiana. 

He sailed from Bourdeaux on the 7th of Fructidor [Au- 
gust] of the IX year [1801], and arrived at Charleston S. C* 
the ninth of October following. In the spring of 1802 he 
"took passage to New York, and thence the stage to Philadel- 
phia. Hence he pursued the usual route duough Lancaster^ 
York, and Carlisle to Shippensburg. 

The following remark on the fare at public houses occurs 
at page 34. •* Taverns are greatly multiplied in the United 
^ States, especially in the villages ; but, except in large 
. ^ towns, they are bad enough. However in rum, brandy^ 
^ and whiskey there is no deficiency of supply ; for these ar- 
^ tides are considered, as of the first necessity, and the prof- 
^ its of the innkeepers principally arise from the sale of ar- 
^ dent spirits, of which there is a great consumption* Trav- 
^ ellers must wait the usual hour of the family for their re- 
^ past. The breakfast consists of bad tea, worse cofiee, and 
^' slices of bacon, fried in a pan, to which are sometimes ad- 
^ ded eggs, or a broiled chicken. The dinner is of boiled 
*^ salt beef and roasted fowls, with rum and water to drink. 
^< Supper consists of tea, cofiee, and bacon. There are al- 
*' ways several beds in the lodging chamber, which are rarely 
^ furnished with light colored sheets, and fortunate is the 
*' traveller, who arrives on the day, when they are changed.^ 

Meeting at Shippensburg with an American officer, who 

was going to Pittsburg, they agreed to buy a horse to carry 

"their baggage ; and whom, in the yankee style, they could al- 
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<< ride »94 tif j"* 4n4 An* iighiM tba fat%iMia4)(&«r 
JQunjyey or ef tbe moi|at»m^ Ht makm but fev reawks m 
theS49 ^blime elev^tif^. U\$ (imi ii^eQt]m w^i jdiir^^ed 
to ^ tre/B^, which cpyi^r^d tfo^ir sid^d, or tlif ^ubs, iMgh 
frifiged thje^r l^^pih to the yall^ (tf i^m«r he dmsMXifd 
a nei^r ^p^ies pf tjiie Jjfaka, wtifh vw in fuU bloom. Tbft 
fhn^b was twelre pr fifteen feet bigjh i and the towcob 
qrfaidi wei» perf «cdy wbire» and foifch l9iger> tfaau those of 
tbe cocfifiefi ^ ptber varietie9» diffuied a looH delightfail iica^ 

The histpri^a of ih» WUslrf R^^tiim^ Judge BndttSr 
jridge, ins^y ay^ himself of the following document in the 
SiecoQd editipn pf his hpolc. De^pribing the rejoicings at Be4r 
jord on ac^epiiat pf lEflung off* the tax ^d whiskey, M. lUB-^ 
duux observes p. 42^ (^ the taT^rns> and particijlarljr Aat, 
^ ^her(» F9 l«^dgAdi Viere filled with diinkivs, who made ^ 
'^ shocking tumult, and appeiire4 exoessirel^ intoxipU)^ 
^ TImb €h9i|^|>fir|, t^e entries, wA the stai|» vene strewed 
ff vfjbtb naepi thsit Wjsre defid druidc ; and d)ose, to ifh$»a utv 
*i tf^ranqe r^m^edi exgresj^ed only gnimUiags of fage and 
'^ bprrid ^^pfec^tioas. The pawQB for a^ritous ti(}Ufiri isr 
f^ ^ae of tb^ ti^i tbit characterizes tbe inha^rants of thtf 
f< iateci$fr. Tbi9 pussipn is so stcong, diat they quit tbeti^ 
<f booses froi^ (d^^ to lime to go and get djrunk at <be tav-* 
f< efi| ; 9^ it may be doubted^ whether there are ten in a 
f< bupdredt mr|)o ^a^ refrasn, when ijiey faaiv the ofyontunity 
•f for iiidiiJgenwi." 

The yi cbapter contains ^ afi acccmnt pf Fittsbutg ; i^ 
^ ttjuie % the .QM94tni«tipn of vessels of heavy tonp^git^ and a 
<< description pf tbe AUc^ibany and Monongabda rir&f»iy 
Tbis t9 an interps^g oh9pter» but it has few partieiilars, 
which ^e not mare dMactfy and Julfy Hated by Afr. if arris,* 
^bo ^a» (faer^ ^igbt n^ootbs after; and a^ut the time M. Mh 
cb^uic arrived m France* Indeed the similarity pf die ao^ 
cpunts pf *tbe X^vt writers is so ^parenti that it jf pix)bable 
tbey qpnsijiU^d tbe same inteilfgept gentlemen at ^itts)>ing» 
and ofa^ned from them similar dopumeots. 



MeeiisgiMh Mr. Craft, wibo ik^ going to. Kentucky, M- 
iMichaux. a^eed to jbe hi$ compani^* Op July fpi^rte^titb 
ihey «eit oui on dEoot repress t;h^ «pii^»try (q Wb^^lmgt and 
thence took water parage. 

Th^ partkulars of the vUlagea, ^ejr p9fiS(^> and of the 
settfements on the borders of the ObiOt 4ii they amred >t 
Lknestoae, Gootaia Uittef th^ is impQrtan$> or ne^. 

The foUoifFiag is extracted to c.QTrobQrat^''^h^t has beexl 
^senrhere published of the jsi^e <^ some trees op the banib p£ 
the X^o^ ^ Having stopped at 9, house oq the right hand' 
*f hadk of :the river, thirty iiix miles aboVe Miirietta, ^e js^w a 
'^ sycamore, PlUanus OccidentalU, whose tru^k at two feet 
^f above the gromd was swplen in a prodigiou3 msumer. 
** Two feet higher it measured forty seviea feet in Qircuvnfer'^ 
*^ £ikce. It appeared to preset ve the s^^ dingken^iohs toi^e 
^f iieight of iifteen or twenty fe^, wjhieiie it divided into btaUiph' 
^' as of proportionate size. Thei^ appeared no itidicatipns 
^•^ of its being hollow^ and I CQimnceid myself, that it co^dd 
¥ not be so, by striking it in ^evet^l places with a beetle. 
S^ .Oftir hps^ assumed us, that one mu€;h jbirgor grew in thr 
^ woods about .two miles distaat^ This re^tvied me of 
^ a cemaik of my father's, as he passed 0ii$ w^y^ diat * pa 
^ an island below Marietta there is a sycamore;, which at &y€ 
V feet above the gcaimd» where the stock w^s most uniform, 
** was fotty feet four inches in circivnfereisjcej Qiaking aboiit 
"^ thirteen feet diameter.'* 

He arrived at Limestone in Keoti^ky on the first of Au'^i 
jgiist.^ The remarks, which he made here *^ on tiie sheik 
^ ^nd fish x)f the Ohio, on the settlers upon the banks <^ 
^ die river, on the state of a^kolture, emigrations, and the 
'^* ^ottimevcial rebtions of this part c^ tlie United S^tes^*' 
fonxk the interesring subject c^ the twelfth chapter* 

He mentions .a lai^e land of muscle, of which there ate 
tfbondance in the bed of the Ohio, from two to five indbes m 
iengdi, whose shell contains ^ £ne pearl, which is wxoughl^ at 
•*^4t priatedt« AvriV but this nrnthe « QrpognpUfiil mv, 
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Lexington into elegant sleere buttons. It is a new specieSy toJt 
has been named by Citizen Bose the Unio Obictensis* 

The inhabitants on the bank of the Ohio employ the 
principal part of their time in the chase of the deer and the 
^ bear^ whose skins are an article of sale. The taste, they 
*^ contracted for this kind of life, is prejudicial to the cullm-^ 
** tion of the ground ; so that their farms are little attended 
** tt>, which, thbugh consisting of from one hundred to four 
'' hundred' acres, have generally but eight or ten acres, that 
** are cleared. Hbwever the produce, they yield, with the 
" milk of their cows, furnishes sufficient for their sub^t- 
^ ence'and that of their family, which is always pretty nu- 
^^merous, consisting of six or seven childrem The houses, 
^ they inhabit, are butlt^on the' borders of the river, on charm- 
^ ingly agreeable' scites^ open to a< prospect truly delightful. 
" But their construction does no* credit to situations so de- 
** lightful. They are only miserable log houses, without win- 
^* dows, and so small, that the two beds, they contain, occu- 
•• py the chief part of the interior. Two men. can raise and* 
^ finish one of these cabins in less than &ree days, which, 
'* from their smallness and mean appearance, seem rather to» 
** beldng to a* region, where wood cannot be found, than to' 
^ a country, whereat abounds."* 

On the route from Lexington to Limestone, which he trav-* 
elSed on«foot> he visited Ma^s Lick. ** I stopped," says he, 
*' to examine the processes, here pursued for the extractioir 
^ of salt; Ther pks, which supply the salt water, are about 
** twenty ffeet deepv situated fifty or sixty paces from Salt riv- 
^ er,' the waters of which are most sahi^ during the heat of 
" summer. Ten or twdve iron kettfes^ fcwr evaporation are 
'* placed in a row over a ditch four feet deep^afld of a width, 
<< proporrioned to their diameter \ having their sides support- 
^ ed by a walU and the interstices between the cauldrons ' 
*' closed with stones and day. The wood is cut into clefb 
** of about three feet in length \ these are pushed in at one 
" end of the trench. There can be very little economy in 
J* this kind of furnace, for it must consume a-prodigicws quan^ 
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^ tity of wood. I made this remaiic to the workmen, who 
^^ told me, that they knew no other method, and should con- 
^* tinue this, till some old country people Igens du vieux pays} 
*^ should come, and teach them better. The high price of 
^* labor for cutting and transporting the wood and the small 
'^ quantity of salt, which the waters yield, make the produot 
^* of very high price, for it sells at four dollars a bushel.^' 

Some account is next given of Lexington, its buildings, 
^toret, and trade. Here our author formed ap acquaintance 
with Dr. S. Brown, whos^ researches into the mineralogy 
and natural history of Kentucky ha;ve been very cutipus \ and 
Some of whose publications on these subjects may be found 
in the transactions of the Philosophical iSociety at Philadel- 
phia, and in the New York l^edical Review. 

Then follows an ^accotmt of the culture of the viae in Ken^ 
tucky, and a description of the vineprd of M. Dufour, a 
Swiss gentleman, who for about eight years had been engag- 
ed in this project. 

Having purchased a horse, he continued his journey ; cros« 

%^^ Hickman's ferry, and passed over Mulder Hill to Green 

Hiver \ thence over the vast barrens, or prairies, to Nash'rille. 

His account of a camp meetings at which he was present, 

is a doleful exhibition of fanaticism. 

From Nashville he proceeded to Fort Blount and "West 
Point, and then crossed the wilderness. He made some bo- 
tanical excursions on the 1x)rders of Roaring river, visited 
the salt licks, saw and 4escrib^d some of the Cherokee In- 
dians, and reached Knoxville about £he middle of September. 
After describing this town and its environs, its merchandize, 
and trade, a chajpter i$ devoted to '' general observation on 
** the state of Tennessee," another to " the .culture of cotton,*' 
and a third to ^^ East Tennessee, or Colston, its productions, 
'** population, and trade.'* 

Leaving Jonesborough 5eptem1}er 2-1 1S02, he crossed 
^the mountains to Morgantown in North Carolina, and reach- 
ed Charleston B.C. October 18, haying inade a circuit df 
jeighteen hundred miles. Here he tarried till the bbginnv^ 
^ March 1803^ and then embarked for France. 
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W6nM 6ttf limits admit, we shbuid be glad to extract 
largely from this interesting work, but we must dismiss it^ 
f^^tting that Dur readers, ff cm its scarcity^ may not socmI 
have an op^rtunity of possessing themselves of the iiiSatmst*^ 
tion ift geography, fiatufal history, and botany^ with which it 
is replete. 



^ vievf ofSouih CaroHndy as respects hir ri^ufdl Afid eiiiU coa^ 
cerns. By John Drayton. Charlestohy W.P^ Toung^ iSo^. 
I voL Svojpp* ^^Z. 3 dolls, boards. 

JCjVERY attempt to describe the several division^; 
of the United States merits a welcome reception, and is en- 
titled to a very candid and indulgent criticism. Thbs^, ^ 
whose official stations or family connexions a£Fbrd the best; 
means of obtaining historical or biographical knowledge, may 
not possess much general science, nor have opportunities of 
cultivating a literary taste, or improving their tstlents for cotn- 
iposition. The want of elegance ought not thetefoxe to be 
so severely censured in works of this nature, as in most oth- 
ers, if they conyey useful information. Had these cohsidera^- 
tions been duly regarded, Hess ridicule and censure would 
have been lavished on the " tistory of the District of Maine ;** 
which, though often ungrammatical, and always inelegant, 
contains many curious historical details, and interesting topo- 
gxaphical descripdons. 

The performance, now under review, though far superior 
in point of style to that publicarion, yet wants the iiniihed el- 
oquence of Ramsey, the chaste elegance of .Belknap, the pol- 
ished correctness of Williams, and the terse perspicuity of 
Minot. The writer displays a lively imaginadon ; but, as 
this does not appear to have been regulated by classical disci-t 
pline, it leads to frequent diffuseness and occasional boitibast 
An extract from page 5^ will aSbrd illustration of this, and 
serve, as a specimen oi^ his talents for description. 

« For quantity of water and grandeur oif appearence'perliaps the CatawBa 
i faU> are Uic snoit interesting of aay in this-tcate. Thtf are mintH a Bih 
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^ tl«,ab«ve Rocky Mount ; and the au^roach t« them is over hUls, which lin* 
f* the sides of (he river. On cilhef Sid6 the rocks are piled op in a wail of m»* 
f* iff 9i9t liigh ; and hilk, rising abote them in sharp, conical snmmits, nod 
^ over the moture below. Now the Catawba is arrested in its course, and 
f* £rom a width pf one hundred and eighty yards this river is forced by the 
« hills and rocks on either side tp shoot down ' the Gnl]^** in a channel ef 
•■* only skcty five yards wide. Collecting its waters, impetuous and noisy it 
<' thunders down the falls, tumbling over massy rocks, and foaming from shore 
^ to shore, wheeling its lurge whirlpools, and glancing from rock to rock 
** with maddening finry ; nor ceasing its troubled waves, until it has overt 
** lesa>ed twenty falls in Uie distance of two and an half miles, and has pre- 
^ cipitated from its height a depth of nmety feet» Here, below Rocky Mount, 
^ it begin* to subside) and sprawls over a channel three hundred and eighteen 
<' yards wide, but is not composed. For miles below rocks are scattered in 
^* its way, at times Irritating its wattes, and provoking the rapidity of its ttresm, 
<* So a proud and haughty disposition cannot bear control ; but rushes on* 
'< ward with unabating violence, scorning all opposition, which is surmounta* 
^ ble. Repossessing its tranquillity by 8U>w degrees, and becoming again in* 
^ censed with whatever rises in its way." 

More of Chia poetico-prosaic rant occurs ia the next page. 

« Marked by a bold lod singular appearance, the precipice of the Table 
** Mountain, called the Lover*4 Leap^ is deservedly tanked, as one of the greats 
** est natural curiosities of this state. F^om the valley below it looks lSc:e an 
^ immense WaU ttretching up to heaven ; pressing its naked but unchange- 
** ibl6 front ever to the influence of the seasons. Thi» precipice descend* 
^ from the summit of the mountain a depth of near four hundred yards, appa« 
^ t«ntly of solid rock. And from its btte to the bottom «f the valley, over 
'* which it stands, is probably four hundred yards more. Below this proud 
^ eminence rest the whitened bones of various animals, ^ose incautious stepii 
<* led th«m too near the edge of this desperate height And above its sum* 
<< mit IS often enveloped with heavy clouds. Towards the base of this preci* 
<* pice tfe cAverns, which atttact the notice of travellers, as there are also in 
** many parts of the mountain. One of these towards its summit on the w«st<^ 
f* em side bears the name of the goi^ernor of this state, who passed a night Hi 
f^t with some of his friends in &tober x8oi, during the continuance of a se* 
«< tet« storm |of isin ; and who were there perfecdy sheltered both £rom th# 
f* Wind and rain." 

It may amuse those, who do not know the facti to letirn| 
^t this '^ gOYtmor" was no other than the modest gutboc 

<He has very frankly acknowledged his obligations t<> 
Uiose^ from whose works he has derived much assistaocaw 
Any one, acquainted with an anonotnous historyf of South 

^ " "that narrow paF( of the riyer is so called." 

\ The author of this history is well known to be Rev. Alexander Hewntt^ 
now D. O. The name is incorrectly quoted hy governor D. and by most 
pthers, " Hnvit** He was pastor of the presbyterian church in Charleston ; 
but, being a loyalist, he went home in 1775, and settled in Edinburgh. He 
was a popular preacher, a correct scholar, a pious christian, and an accom* 
plimed gentleman. A volume of sermons, printed in 1803, aSbrds addition- 
al prootof hit taste, genius, and erudition. His history is very scarce ; and, if 
9nother edition of it were published, which the author contemplated in z^Q^ 
]^ii^ing %i down to that period, it would probably meet a readjr sale. " '' 
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OtroUna and Geofgiai (2 vol. Bro, 1779) will perceiTe^ that 
he is greatly indebted to that for his account of the climatei 
diseases^ storms, and inundations. Walter's *' Flora Carolim* 
** ana" (Lond. 1788, i t. 8vo.) and Bartram's Travels (PhiL 
1791, I V. 8vo.) furnish the chief materials of his botanical 
catalogue and list of animals. He also owes much to the 
learned and accomplished Dr. Ramsey for his dvii history. 

The mode of cultivating and preparing for market their 
great staples, rice and cotton, is detailed with accuracy ; and, 
though rather prolix, may gratify some readers, who have 
not seen the management of a southern plantation. 

" About the twentieth of March the spring has so far Mude it* appearatee^ 
"^ as to enMe the sowing of rice in the tide lands ; the inlands are not planted 
* nntil the first or second weeks in April, as their soils are of colder nature. 
** Now the red flowering maple tree has put on its scarlet robe, the alder its 
^ blossoms, and the willow iu leaves ; the elder also shoots np Ttgorons stalks 
** firom the rich lands, in which it grows, and the swamp sloebnsh is covered 
f* with a profusion of snowy blossoms. The wild geese and ducks have de* 
''parted for northern regions; ^nd the ]danter,/^eed&om their ravage^ 
« begins tmmuly to sow his crop ; continuing that business from tin^e to 
** time, until the tenth of June \ 9£ttr which the seasons scarce!/ pennit its 
** bein£ matured before the £rosts set in* For tlii» purppse the Und,having been 
** previously turned up, is drilled either with plows or hoes, but most gene* 
** rally with the hoe,ittto about zoo or i%s trenches in the half acre ; or 
" 80 trench^ in a quarter of an acre ; and rice is sewn therein, from one to 
** two bushels the acre. It is then covered, and the general custom of tide 
^ planters is immediately to Jhw the fields with water ; keeping the same 
■*< on from two to four days, according to the season and the heat ef the weath* 
** er. This effects two good things ; first killing all worms, which may be 
" in the ground ; and secondly di^osing the grain to quick vegetation. THk 
f* water is then run off,and in five or six days the rice begins toappear ; comn 
** ing up regularly throughout the field. Inland planters haye not this a4-s 
^ vantage } their lan^ very often remain |n a wet state throughout a great 
^ part of the winter, and are thereby of cold nature, unfriendly to early ve- 
** getation. Many citbem therefore do not b^in to sow their rice crop.until 
** the second wedL in Apr^ ; and in general all of them, after haying sown it, 
** find it more prudent to wait for seasons to bring it up, than by flowing to 
** exhaust their reservoirs at so early a period. Hence, according to the difr 
** fereat stages of dryness or moisture in their fields, the rice either vegetate^ 
** quickly, or is retarded for some weeks ; and perhaps ultimately lots in the 
** ground) if not assisted by some timely shower. Besides this, so much time 
** elapses, before the rice comes up, that grass in many instances cpmes up with 
** the grain, retarding the growth of rice, and increasing th^ labor of hoeing. 
<< ^er the rice be some inches high, and bam attained a little strength, it 
**' requires an hoeing. This is a necessary business, as without it the plant 
^ will sometimes sicken and die. Three or more of these hoeings are conmion- 
^ ly given to rice during its growth ; and at the second hoeing the toil be- 
i* comes more serious ; for now the grass is handpicked from the roots of the 
^ rice. After this operation be over, ^Jloto'm^ in tide lands is conunonly givr 
f^ en, and continued ^om ten to twenty days ; in order to give the ri^e ^ 
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^ j^rtffc^, and to prqpare it fbf branching, which it now be^s t&iot aftet 
** which the water is run off gradually, and the rice remains dry for aomo 
^ time. This is a critical period of the crop ; as the harvest proves good or 
** bad in proportion to the branching of the rice ; where every branch pro* 
<< dnces one ear, containing from one hundred to two hundred and fifty or thre^ 
** hundred grains, as the land may be productive. In dry seasons the rice, 
^ when growing, is liable to attacks from a small hue, equally injurious to 
** it as the Hessian flv is said to be to wheat, or the blast to sugar canes. 
*■ These insects attach themselves to the rice, and suck out all the nourish- 
^ ment of the plant In tide plantations this mischief is easily remedied, by 
« opening the sluices, and by flowing the fields with water. But the hap* 
^ less inland planter, as was before observed, has not this conveniency ; pa^ 
'< tience and hope are the only sources, to which he can then apply for con- 
■* solation. 

« Three months after the sowing of rice it b^;ins to joint, blossom, and 
<* form the ear ; water is now absolutely necessary, for without it there is 
^ much light rice ; and whenever it can be thrown on from rivers, or reser* 
*< voirs, it is so done ; and is retained thereon, with a change of water, if 
* convenient, until a few days before harvest.. This grateM operation in 
** agriculture begins generally on tide lands towards the end of August ; and 
*■ in September die haitvest becomes general throughout the state.** 

^ After harvest the crop is placed in the open £um yards, either in stackt 
^ of in large ricks. It is tnen threshed out oy hand flails, on a level bam 
" yvd or floor, made of rammed clay, or of portions of sand and tar ; and 
** being winnowed irma the straw, is ready for beating. This operation wat 
<* formerly pefformed by manual labor, with a pestle and mortar ; and is 
^ still so done in some parts of the state. But the legislature, as early as the 
^ vear 169 x, tdrned their attention cowards ameliorafuig labour, passing* 
** law to encourage the' invention of machines, engines, and mills, for this 
** and other purposes. And, what with public patronage and private ne« 
** cessity, the rice mills in this state are now arrived to a perfection, une* 
^ quailed by those of any part of the world.* A truly happy event, arising 
u no doii(bt from that freedom of mind, which, like the American govern* 
** ment, gives free scope to every rational pursuit, and encourages those la** 
** tent powers into action, which despotic governments and unjust monopo- 
^**lie8 often endeavour to destroy. 

^ Three kinds of rice mills, called /edbr, <^, and vfider mills, are used ia 
^ this state, the first is the most simple ; and probably that, whkb was 
^ first in use. It is so called from the pestle's striking somewhat in tHe man- 
^ ner of a wood-pecker, when pecking a tree. The second consists of a 
^ large cog horixontal wheel, turning a trundle wheel ; working upright 
^ pMtles, nearly on the same principles as a madder mill Both of these 
** mills are worked by oxen, mules, or horses ; and generally beat out from 

* three to six barrels of rice a day. For these the rice is generally ground 
■* by wooden mills, which snnrate the chaff from the grain ; and the chaff 
^ is afterwards blown away bv hand windfans. The rice is then beaten in 
^ the mills, until it be sufficiently polished and cleansed from the flour. It it 
^ then sifted by different sised wire selves 4 and afterwards is packed in bar* 
** rels for market.*' 

■* About the latter end of March or bMrinning of April commences the sea* 

* son for planting cotton. In strong soiS the land is broken up vrith ploughs, 

* and the cotton is sown in drills about five feet from eadi otner, and at the 
** rate of nearly a bushel of seed to the au« ; after which, when the cot- 

* Smoh acemmt •ftbt Chmut nee tmlli, m Fkm Braam*9 Chhuu Emkauj^ 
^77.^.9869 194. Ak%hBtam^iQkmmSMau^^U.n.fl^S^ 
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■* ton it t fcw ltmu M^jfi, the di^ btftfown up in a Mfgt t* die cottpft <^ 

* etch dde, hj a ploagh, with a iDOvkl'boaid adapted tfi tliat purppse. Otj 
** in tbe first nutance, beds are made rather low «uid fiat, and die cottpn h ' 

* sown therein. By some diey are sown in holes at nbout ten Ifidies ^s^ 
"• tsnte; bat the more general practice is to sow the cotten in a drSI, along 
■ t!he length of the bed ; jifter whi ch it may be thinned ^ leisttFt according 
*< to its growth. In rich high land soils not more than fifteen of these beds su e 

* made m a quarter of an acre ; bnt in inferior lands twenty one beds jati 
<* made in the same space of ground. When the plants are abou^ foor or 
" six leaTes high, they reouire a thinning ; at vfhich time aiAj a very few 
** plants are left at eadi distance, "Where it is int^ided the cotton h «p|;row ^ 
« and from time to time these plants are thinned, until at length two ofents^ 
** or only one, are left at each distance. Where die land is not ri^, difs 
** plants remain within ten or twelve indies of each oth^ ; but, when s- hix- 
« uriant growth is induced, they are thinned to eighte^ inches, and two 
** feet ; and in rich swamp lands. to four feet distance m the tows. At (he time 
** of diinning also the first hoeing is generally giyen ; and the rule is not 
" to draw die earth dowuj but constandy to draw up a Htde earth, at eadi 

* boeing, to die plant ; and to give the fields a hoeing every two pr lAtrte 
** Weeks. Widi some planters the pracdce of topping die main stalk lia^ 
" be^n used, when the jAants are too teuxlant ; but the plant throwing out 
** consequently an abundance of suckers, and diertfby increa^g thie toil cf 
^ the negroes to pvSi them away, has induced its discontinuance. 

** Towards the middle of Juiie the ^bnU begin to put fordi' their beanti- 
^ fiilblossoms ; a&d continue blossoming and forming the |>ods untxi liit^ 

* ft'osts set in; at which dme all the pods, whidi are not ^i^fl^growx^ are* 
** injured and destroyed. Eaily in August the harvest of cotton begins^ 

* en the sea islands ; and in September it is general throughout die sta^^ 
** continm'ng until December. The xotton wool is contadned in die pod in 
** diree or ft>ur different coiiipaitments ; v^tdi, bursdng when ripe« pre- 
** sents the cotton fiill blown to die sight, surrounding its seeda la small 
** bags of oznaburgs, which ai£ ^lung over the negroes'shoiilders lor dve pnr- 
" pose, the cotton is then picked from the pods^ and is carded hodC^e to thtf 
** cotton house, from Whence, €or one or two dajs thereafter, it is taken 

* out and sprcad to dry on a (llatl«rm, adjacent to title liouse fbr that pnr- 
« pbse ; after which it is ready for ginniog. And variaBsldnds tdpi» are 
^ used for extricating diis valuable staple ftom its jeed. Tlioae at presenl^ in 

* use are foot gins, £vej*8 gins, barr^gins, and saw g^s. 

« Toot gins arc worked With cranks by afoot board or treadle, alpiott r^ 
*> stmbling a tomerts lathe. They are composed of two small pollers, about 
*■ €hree fourdis 6f an indh .diameter, wlu<^h b^ pullies are made totum conoraxj 
■* ways. T*o each ctf these gins a nm-o is placed with cotton for ginning^ 
** diis he constandy applies tothe roUefs on the side next to him, ivhich, bv 
** their motion, draw the cotten from the-seed. tt then falls into a bag, vA 
"^ die seod is d^haiged on the ground. tTith one of these ^gins, a ncjgrg^ 
*■ will gin from twenty to twenty five pounds of clean black seed .cotton in 
*■ a day ; and can.clean out slbout looolbs. of dean cotton4urii\g die seawn^ 

<■ £vek*s gins wodc similar rollers, with additional mechannm ; cnn si s ring 
« (of i«>n teeth and pullies, by which the mill, with a i\tde asostance, f^ds 
« itacff. These mills are worked by horses and oxen, or by water. Th^ 
'** were sometime .past introduced into Beaufoct district ; but not answeliiuf 
•* die expectations, which,had been Termed of them, they arebut Efde used. 

•* 'Barrel gins are either worked by oxen or water ; and may b* said to'be 
^.-nothing more thas*feot gins, -to which greater power is ^^p^s^ ky ««»- 



* pB^ited mechanism. This consists of a large driving cogwheel, workin j^ 
^ a small trundle wheeL This smaller wheel gives motion to a large cyliH*^ 
^ der, or barrel, round which, from eight to twenty four sets of bands ar# 
** passed, communicating with the puUies of as many cotton gins ; which art 
« fixed in rows on each side of it. A negro is stationed at each of these giatf 
^ to feed it with cotton ; besides one, who superintends the whole ; and the 
" larger kind of these mills will gin out from 6 to 800 weight of clean cot* 
" ton in a da^. 

<< Hie saw gins are used particularly for extracting the cotton from th* 
** green seed to which it closely adheres. This mill is worked either by oz« 
'< en or water, and consists of an horizontal cog-wheel, or a water-wheel; 
** working a band which puts the pullies of the saw mill in motion. One of 
*^ these puilies turns a cylinder, round which is affixed from twenty to forty 
'^ circular iron plates, about three-fourths of an inch distant from each other^ 
** serrated at the edge ; which continually revolve betwen iron straps, into 
« the compartment where the cotton is placed ; and thus tear the cotton 
^ from the seeds, as the space throiigh Which they revolve, is not sufficiently 
<* Urge to let the seeds pass through. Another pully moves a cylinder with 

* a set of brushes opposite each saw ; which takes the clean cotton from the 
** teeth of the saw, and discharges it from the gin. One person, besides the 
^ packers, and those who drive the oxen, is sufficient for attending this gin ; 
<< and the eottan cleaned by it daily, may be from six to nine hundred weight. 

The mention of '^ saw gin" reminds us ef a fact^ which 
is probably suppressed by the writer^ because reproachful to 
his republican friends in the legislature of South Carolina. 
Mr. Whitney, ptoprietor of the armory near New Haven^ 
which evidences surprising mechanical ingenuity, was the 
original inventor of the gteat saw gin. A handsome grant 
was made by the state of North Carolina to Mr. Whitney 
for his consent to the general adoption of this important im- 
provement ; but in South Carolina no remuneration was 
made^ and a very unfair interference in the right of construct- 
ing this machinery was suffered to pass With impunity. 

The following character of his fellow citizens intitles th< 
author to the credit of impartiality. The praise is not exag« 
gerat&d ; it is not so lavish, as most visitors would bestow. 

" Education having a natural influence on the modes of living, characteft 
*" and diversioiis of a people ; a diversity in these respects prevails throughout 
'< the state, in proportion, as- citizens are removed from sources ef urbanity 
** and civilization. Carolinians are charged with a behaviour, £ivoring tod 
** much of the haughty and supercilious. If any be sb in thift state, however 
** great their respectability and learning, a portion of odium necesssuily would 
<< attach to them on that account ; but, should they have no respectability oc 
<* learning, if any there should be, and in riches suppose these defects to b« 
** compensated; they would never fail meeting with deseihred contempt. Inde* 
■* pendence widi them may have been taken for haughtiness, and frankness in 
^ language 9nd behaviour for superciliousness ; but all strangers* who visit 
** our shores, must bear witness to the politeneis and civilityi whicli nait^ 

Voh II. No. 4. Geo 
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«* the acqaakcauBC* of Gan»tiniaif infiutalf i^teeable. TKat wbile cdteitLgt 

* whidi betwcon indtvidMJt is io some Cfwiittios coiMUBtlf on. 4;fae watch «» 

* delude or becny* has im p«rt in the Carohniaii character ;: nee do poljtia 
*> draw impowUe lines between fneods^ or Marr those pkatoiea of •yyw^inO- 
** ance, which they wish to indt^ge." 

Provincial phrases occur very frecpientljr in tins volame ; 
many of which^sound very uncouthly to those^ who are not 
accustomed to them* New England is often satirized for 
the number of cant wo^dSt ia use among the inhabitants ; 
bet those^ who travel much in other of the United States^ 
will be convinced^ that the common dialect of Massachusetts 
is at least its pifrtj as that of any of her sistittfti SUiould aay 
Carolinian notice this remark^ he will probably pronounce it 
a mere '^ yaniee GUMS8 /' but we ^' cmmi it dtOhexiicJ* 
People south of the Delaware familiarly speak^ and Drayton 
tepeatedly writes of ^^ grmuiag eaOoi^" . maiiHg a crop *^ the 
subjunctive ipood is used for the indicative, " this te true,'* &c. 
The peculiarities of language, marked by italics in the extracts, 
above given, will farthet confirm our observation. For these 
and other defects it is but fair to give the authors ** plea in 
•* abate ment'' in his own words. 

<< Tliis work is at length brought to a conclnskn, agreeably to the fHati 
^ proposed. To the liberal and candid I freely sabnut it ; not donVdng but 
" their aaimadveruoas respecting its contents will be directed by moderatien 
^ and propriety. That its errors wiH be corrected with good nature ; or its 
** omissxoas be noted with politeness. To others I can only say, it U mnch 
« easier to destroy, thaih to build ; to (|i«£u)ie,than to praise. . . Their censures, 
** maleyolent given, will not injnre the good intention, whltj^ has influenced* 
** this composition ; nor, although I diaB even have failed, wiU the atteBotpt. 
. *< which I have niade to recite the happy progress of my native country, be &t 
** less honorable.*' *■ 



Illustrations and reflexions on-the story of the witch of Endor, 
A (Escoursep delivered ai West Sj^ringfietd i by Josefh JLor 
. throp D. D. pastir ef the first chitrch imtht^ tnan. Spring' 
fidd^ Brenuery iSod. 

JL^R. LATHROP ha^ bee» tertg known to Ae 
wmU„ a& a man of tast«,. learmngy and piety. His pubCcar 
tioiis are generally read with avidity, and have addesd much 
to the literary and theological reputation of our country. We. 
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took op diis tract therefore widi modi expectationj and haiFe 
read k witli much plearare. It comprdiends an int^esting 
and satisfactory iQustration of the story of the witch of £n- 
dor^ as rehted in the first book of SamueL The authcH: has 
constantly adhered to the obvious and literal meaning of the 
scripture terms, without attempting to rescdve the whole ae«* 
count into a juggling trick, or a mystery. In this particular* 
as we concerre, he has acted judiciously. It b certainly tak^ 
ing a very unjustifiable liberty with the sacred writers to con« 
nder, as allegorical and Uncertain, what they have professed* • 
ly recorded, as historical facts ; because it supposes them in- 
capable of telling a plain story, and because, if such state- 
ments are not to be understood, as strictly true, it will be 
impossible to detennine, with any degree of certainty, what 
paits of the biUe are representations of events, which have 
actually existed. The proper question in the present and all 
nmilar cases seems to be, not whether the narratiye is ca- 
pable of being -riewed in a different light, or of being mad^ 
to coincide with our own ideas and wishes ; but whether, if 
the authors of the account had designed to be understood 
according to the common signification of the terms, which 
they employed, they would not probably have chosen these^ 
or similar words ? Or whether any other mode of expression 
could haverenderedtheirmeaning moreexpKcitand intelligible? 
When a literal construction is not manifestly absurd, or contra- 
dictory to evident truths, it is wrong to have recourse to figura- 
tive or doubtful explanations* 

We have been induced to make these remarks by the ex- 
treme reluctance, generally manifested, to believe the circum- 
stances, which occurred at this inte^riew of Saul with the 
sorceress* It is judged incredible, that the prophet Samuel 
was really present, because no ceremony of incantation, or 
parade of circles, magical phrases, and distorted limbs can 
b)£ag back to the world a soul, once departed. Bat nothing 
can be plainer, than the language of the bil^ on this point. 
A figure certainly di^ appear, to die inexpressible terror of - 
die woman. It foretold some events, that were to happen 
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on the following day, and which were absolutely above the 
knowledge of any human being. No supposition therefore, 
which explains these facts by the assistance of a third per- 
son, whose business was to personate a ghost, and utter sol-' 
^Im responses, is admissible. Indeed here lies the difficul- 
ty of such an opinion. It is impossible for any human un- 
derstanding to foresee, contingent events. Where a course 
of occurrences, independent of any existing or known cause, 
is minute}y and accurately predicted, there must be the im- 
mediate agency of the Deity. Of this description were the 
predictions, which Saul distinctly heard ; they could there- 
fore have proceeded from no one but SamueL 

This is the opinion, defended in the sermon, now under con- 
sideration • Dr. Lathrop admits, that the appearance of the pro- 
phet was not effected by the enchantments of the sorceress ; but 
believes, that ^^ he was sent by the power of God, that Saul in 
** his own way and by the very person, whom he wished to 
** see, might be reproved for his own wickedness, and wam- 
^* ed of the destruction, that awaited him.'* It was no phan-: 
tom, or spectre ; but the prophet himself, '^ raised, and 
^* exhibited in his former habit, as Moses and Elijah after- 
f^ ward appeared on the mount of transfiguration." 

The inferences are as follow. 

<* z. It teachet us the separate existence of the soul after deadi, aad afford^ 
^ ft pro€kf of the resurrection of the hody.*' 

** 3. We infer, that the spirits of pious men were formerly, and may &• 
^ still on some occasions employed, as ministers of God's providence in this 
« world." 

** 3. The story warns us of the guilt and danger, which we incur, when wo 

* take indirect measures to learn the secrets of providence, and the events of 
•* futurity." J . • ' 

There are some curious remarks in the following paragraph* 

^ Infernal spirits, who are voaming about in the world, may doubtless liave 

* a knowledge of some things, vi^ch are not generally known to m9rtal8 ; and, 
** though they have Qot a foreknowledge of the unrevealed purposes of provi- 
** dence, yet from their natural subtlety and long experience it is reasonable' 
^ to suppose, that in some cases they can' make more shrewd conjectures con- 
** ceming future occurrences, tl|ian men can ordinarily make. And it is not 
** doubted, but that in some way or other they can suggest to the human mind 
** many thoughts, which would not have arisen spontaneously. Now, wheq 
^ men addict themselves to divination, as a trade and profession, as weU, as 
^ when they pursue any other wicked course,'they lay themselves epen to thc^ 
f iofi9«Dceof emk tpiiitSi become in a peculiar maiip«r susceptible of aigg»i 
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* tiQDS from them, and are, perhaps without any consciousnew or fuspicic^ of 
■" their own, led captive by them at their wiU. And, though these diabolical 
** suggestions frequently prove fallacious, yet, if in a few instances they 
<* should be verified in fact, these few would be sufficient to keep up the credit 
" of the diviner and his pretended art ; besure among weak and credulous peo* 
*^ pie ; for the failures are seldom mentioned, and soon forgotten ; but the ver** 
" mcations are often related, and long remembered.*' 

The fourth inference is, that " hearkening to diviners tends 

'< not only to destroy religion, but to dissolve our mutual confidence, and sub^ 
•• vert our social security." 

** Let us suppose,*' says the author, '< that people g^erally give credit to 
** such persons, and then see what will be the consequence. A casualty hap- 
** pens, or some mischief is done in our neighbourhood ; a bam is burned, or a 
^ man is missing, possibly dead, or property is lost. We know not how, but 
^ we suspect it is done by some designmg villain. We dispatch a messenger 
** to the conjurer. What is the moral character of this conjurer we know 
** not, nor do we much care. It is not the man, but the conjurer, with whom 
** we are now concerned. If we caimot trust him in any other capacity, yet 
** we can trust him in this. The messenger goes and op^ns his business ; Vk 
** answer is i^ivea, importing, that the mischief was perpetrated by a certain 
*' man of such a description. We think of somebody, to whom the descrip- 
** tion, with a little help of imagination, will suit tolerably welL Or perhaps 
<* the messenger has an enemy, whom he suspects, and prejudice will easily 
** modify the picture so, as to represent him. A hint is given ; it is thrown 
'* into circulation ; it gains credit ; and an honest man is ruined. Thus divi« 
*< nation, when it is held in general repute, puto it in every man's power to 
" destroy every man, whom he wilL** 

The Style of this discourse is not remarkable for smooth- 
ness, or ornament. But we can bestow on it much higher 
praise. It is plain, forcible, and perspicuous. These quali- 
ties do infinitely more honor to the pulpit, than musical peri- 
ods, and delicate allusions, which, though they may decorate 
lighter compositiojis, add npthing tp th^ dignity of religious 
addressee. 
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TAN £?M Tatf y?itcvKcif crttf ilftfUAi kr^i^ l^>Oif^^ 
Ti^F ^^ttt, Ttfy ^H'Kk't l^iii^^fuu, itV iri fui yS 
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AXX* tfTtfV kx^O-fi X$?U6f fivftfy » 3t ^d>M9VU 
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Zfitt iB«^9 w» ^miaif wXvs &Ptft§ff i inrvg Sin. 

TRANSLATION. 

roYL OF MOSCHUS- 

ALONG tbe smcxyth cerulean deep 
When momnnTiiff l»%ezes softly sweept 

And waves forget to roll ; 
No more the land has charms for mCf 
I long to tempt the inviting sea» 

And spam at fears' control* 



But when the winds are roused agaiiw 
The white surf heaves along the maiB» 

And angry tempest raves. 
To shore' I cast my fearful eyes» 
I see the peaceful groves arise. 

And shrink ttom stormy waves. 

Me the (xa scenes of land shall pleasct 
Her sylvan haunts* her sheltering trees^ 

Whose branches wildly swing. 
What tho* the gloomy tempests throng I 
The echoing blast, that drives along. 

Shall teach the pine to sing. 

How hard the fisher's hapless fate ! 
On faithless seas condemned to wait 

A poor precarious gain ; 
A tottering bark his only home, 
While drench'd with ocean's briny foam» 

And chill-d with battering rain. 

To me how. sweety when smnmer glows. 
The tranquil hour of cool repose 

Beneath the plan^ tree's shade ! 
How sweet the fountains murmuring souadi 
That churns tbe listening fields around. 

And soothes the »knt glade. 
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XIMaNIAOY KEIOY 
A£I4^ANON« 

iuiiftmrtt fi%nn9i iff mittLpp§tn 

Kmcirif Ti iti^f rv Y oiusAMIf 
I £f 9i r«< inuf riyt inflt vVf 
Ztv irdn^j he ait* 4 rt in 5«^oi«aW 

TKANSLATIOK 

il FEIAOMENT OF SiMONHMES, THB CEXAK. 

NOW, in her little aiir confined, 
Danac* hears the howling wind. 
The surging billows, as uiey roll. 
With deepest terror chill her soul ; 
And down her cheek, with sorrow drear. 
In silence steals the trickling tear. 
The little Perseus she addrest. 
And fondly clasped him to her breast. 
Sweet boy, what pains harass my nund» 
While shimbers calm thy senses bind 1 
Th9u sleep'st tho' in this cheerless cellf 
Whose brass bound joints each ray repel ; 
Where, tho' the moon imparts her lights 
We feel one dark, perpetual lught. 
Thou heedest not, that thy flaxen head» 
Tho' dry, is deep in ocean's bed. 

* Danae, daughter of Acrinus, king of Argos, hftimif prockiced a 100, od* 
kd Persena, by the embraces of Jupiter, was inclgc^ With l«r wiiBX ia a 
chest, avd committed to tbe sea^ 
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Laid on thy purple robe, sweet boy» 
No roaring winds thy peace annoy.' 
My lovely infanty pure, as snow, 
Didst thou thy penis truly know. 
Thou would'st incHne thy listeninc; ear. 
Thy weeping mother's plaints to hear. 
Sleep on, sweet babe, in quiet sleep* 
And sleep in peace, thou swelling deep. 
And sleep, if favoring Jove decree. 
The piercing stings of misery. 
Or if my prayer too bold appear. 
Deign for my infant's sake to hear. 



ODE TO SPRING^. 

WE have litde hesitation in reeommending the following poem to thtf 
loirers of Spring. This season in oi)r country blooms not, as in the valleyi 
of Languedoc or on the slopes of Savoy ; yet the hncj of the poet may 
change our late blossoms into early roses, and our eastern sleets into the 
pleasant south wind. The loTer of the muses has looked with his own 
eye on nature ; the curious delicacies, which he has remarked, might have 
delighted Cowper, and his general richness of expression would not have 
been disregarded by Akenside. To such a writer we ofier praise and en- 
couragement ; praise, bscause it is due, and encouragement, because it it 
necessary. Without doubt it is honorable to be engaged m the subtle prin^ 
ciples and the nice practice df law, yet his profession should not hinder the 
poet from sMnetimes going out and muung at eventide. Let him study 
Coke, but let him not forget Milton : from the former he may learn the 
track to riches, by the latter he' may be shown the path t6 i^enown. Re- 
nown is better than riches, and a mutual friend has declared, that the lit- 
tle volume of Collins* poetry is worth all « the negociations of Walsio^- 
"ham." 

TO leafless forests, pervious to the gale. 
To barren hilltops and the miresunk vaJe ; 
To dreary fields, while chills the piercing air» 
What feding swain would lead the tender fair ? 
Could e^r me bard be tempted here to stray. 
In what close bower might he prepare the lay ? 
Where in the woodbine alcove to repose. 
Whose blossomed leaves each trellised fissure close ? 
fen there iscarce welcome were the fragrant flower. 
That shut the sun's warm radiance from the bower. 

But tell, what power can bid these fields resume 
Their wonted fragrance, their elysian bloom ? 
What, save the Muse, whose lyre's primordial sound 
Blind elements to beauteous system bound ? 
What, save the Muse, whose voice recalls the spring f 
But wait, till Celia shall prelusive sing. 
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How vain the hope, 'while she remains away, 
The Muse will, aid her bard's presumptuous lay^. 
^ Yet hear, O Spring, nor disregard my strains .; 
What poWer withholds thee from those drooping plains j 
Ah, I surmise, among the Hesperid^s, 
Thee lovesome dalliantes too fondly please j 
Or else thou envious waitst in Hymen's bower 
At Zephyrus and Flora's nuptial hour ! 
And thence you all will round the landscape rOVe, 
Collecting sweetest balsoms from the grove ; 
Descend the me%id, and in a lilly's cup 
The brightest dewdrops from the bent grass scoop $ 
And cull the choicest flowers and die's mote fair, 
Than bloom on fairy land, or in the rainbow glare. 
But after, seouvas Zephyr musks his wing, 
Ydu'll hither haste, and fittest patterns bring, 
By which to paint our fields, to shape our flowers, 
With dews like diamonds drop our meads and bower^i 
And them more richly scent with borrowed sWeets , 
Of nectared incense from those blest retreats. 
Yes, and you'll wake their newest woodland notes. 
To which our minstrels may attune their throats. 

But hark, I hear the plover's boding cries. 
See from the shores the goldshod troopers rise. 
And Zephyr fans the waves with gende wing j 
Welcome, ye harbingers of joy and spring. 
Rude winter summons now his boisterous traii\ 
Of storms and frosts, and northward hasts amain ^ 
Obsequious to the vernal green they bend. 
To breezes hush, and in soft dews descend. 
So sw^s, whom casual jealpusies incite. 
With mutual broils the peaceful village fright j 
While yet the contest rages, if by chance 
(Sonie blameless beauty tow'rd the scene advaQce, 
Their sudden blush and quick retreat declare 
The {x>wer of virtue in the vestal fair. 
Now is the time Arcadian swains were seen. 
All crowned with myrtle wreathes and evergreen^. 
Sitting devoutly in a rustic tow 
Within deep groves near streaihlets' silver flow. 
And hoping there the present god would hear. 
Who holds the blast and fructifies the year. 
To Pan or Sylvan breathed they uncouth prayer^ 
^ And gave their fairest ewes to insure his care. 

Then parting, happy with atL^picious signs. 
They vowedthc firstlings of their flocks and vin^. 
So of mankind the faire«t and the best» 
Like victims, suffer to redeem the rest* 
Vol. 11. No. 4. Pod 
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Though we those rites foi;hea^, while w« ^j(^iif» 

Our nativ^ tsM^ £»: i:)iature's: beauties pur^ $ 

While we enjoy th^ bountnr o£ her arms. 

With capture due acknowIediQff her ch^Tff^ . 

We breathe the «H(?J»s«» ^^ 'V^W^Wi ^^Crri 

Worship, aft Istaisl's shepherd wU^: approve, \ 

Come tjbeuy my fricads* where rofaTsp^n^ u^4l^ 'j 

Come ally and leam % taste for true, c^ghtv ^ 

Natui);» he^ sti&ning zone, of irosf u^jqps^ ^ 

Qlooms tl\e ^st fair V^ #.her cb^^iim dASf^lo^^* 

Celia shall con^t '^ for her^ V4 g^ftr^ wJ>^ <?ftr^ ! 

The earJipst bud my i^^ori^ busl^ majsf be^ i j 

With her the landsc^pj; r^Vj^t x:€ipemb^riaj5 ^^ | 

Whajt views 9fld spots . n^ be^ f^ F^^^^ ^^^^l*. - •} 

Then Hngerii^g by tjbe WTf or. stre^, Til 4a,i^ 

With unchecked rapmn; ga^e nay imaged fair ;cr3: 

Chide* if a fly, or ii^^ing breezes scro^ 

Thoscbeautiesy elsewiseto my pi^^^, 

(ts sedgy n^afge will yi^d a, pip^ to tnH 

The s^t auectionSf that mj ^Q^m thnU K 

And OQ. t^ bea^ a^ pu^. impress. Wi$o w. 

As springbirds' foQtpriQt% on t^$ x^ew^^n sih>w« 

Then, if her fjajtcri^ig siplle approve m7l^y.% 

m gru4g<^ no sprig p^ Merc's qrqwn.of b?ys* 

When the brpaiwMj, a^ 4^ts Wwestfiwgte^Ri^. 

Fours on the viUag)^ spif^ a^ crimson gj^m* 

And Ceiia's f^ts^rif^ steeps w;o^l4.hx^ewaj:4 ta)4» 

While I tie ev^'s.ye^ wlyiespTT^p air.cQi{iin^i^. , 

Her parting. Wijsh, like Phaebft^' sj^tii^ tfiy,. 

§hall speak tprnwoi^ W^gU^ ^ifW t^ftF^ 

Bu^ though fair ^;ng baf so i»vi^i\g: dffiiti 
The lawij^ % g^m^bplfi and^tj^q l|5)ww«;% if^ 
And tuned our sp^U, l^ujcuppu^x g^y,^ 
For i4k J035infi<^^ all. eacl^. li»^pg 4w'»- 
Yet tod ^ft|nm;e: slj^ii^viid^ q^. ^99^ 
And bring us h^^ tf^.m^^ PW »*^WIS# r1w«F* 



LtTERA5.Y ffo7;ipESt 

MUNRQE & FRANCE have pubiyied' tWe irst number of SovlheyV 
jpoem of Madoc" It is very beautiKilly eieeu'ted.* Toe siicceedixig numbers 
are to appear iefliwmvtth^, and^wU £acm.t«d octavo volumes. Hie editora 
have been judicipuf^ ia 9^b|ptine . tlys AKWk fer, itspwhUcjitJ?©^ ft has been 
mach admired in £ng%^, aifd, if th^/oi^ nr^ byo^sure.to l^^qppsidftred, as, 
a fair specimen of tfie poem, we think 4e^v(^4ly^ 

« AN apology % t^Q .rite q( infj^^ ^^s|xx, djoA %. *h?i W^l: W^es of 
baptizing; in Which an attempt is|made to. stat?,fairjy jifl^ cie^ly.the argu- 
ment in proof of these^ctrlnei), an4 also tQ refute the objection & aad rea- 
fdnings, allcdfed against them by theReVii D^aiirel Memll^ and by the bap- 
tists in gener J. By Joqn^BmpJQ^D. n»t0C A a cfaurch-aad eoBgr^ati9a i^^ 
j^idgewater." 
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